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AUGUST 1818. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


©N THE HISTORY OF FICTITIOUS 
WRITING IN SCOTLAND}; WITH 
REMARKS ON THE TALE ENTIT- 
LED “‘ THE HEART OF MID-LO- 
THIAN. 


WE have long been of opinion, that 
no country in Europe contains more 
copiously than our own the materials 
that are best adapted to serve as the 
ground-work of fictitious history. 
Scotland is, in point of natural sce- 
nery, one of the most picturesque and 
striking of European countries. It 
possesses every variety and character 
of surface from the majestic grandeur 
of an Alpine district, to the soft beau- 
ty of a pastoral landscape, and the 
rich cultivation of an agricultural ter- 
ritory. It is finely intersected by 
lakes and arms of the sea, which, by 
detaching its districts, and varying 
its aspect, add much to the effect an 
grandeur of its scenery; and the tra- 
veller, in passing from one department 
of the country to another, cannot fail 
to be frequently impressed with the 
idea so strikingly conveyed in the 
words of the novelist, “* that the re- 
gion through which he is passing is 
one on which the hand of God him- 
self has set the stamp of freedom, and 
that the mountains are his seal.” 
The history of this kingdom, not less 
than the appearance of its surface, is 
pre-eminently adapted to the pur- 
poses of fiction. The long line of our 
ancient monarchs is consecrated b 
the image of that warlike glory whic 
seems ever to shed its radiance around 
them ; and, if either chivalric enter- 
prise or unfortunate beauty give in- 
terest to the tale of the times that are 
ence by, we dg not know where we 


should look for a more interesting 
display of such circumstances, than to 
the affecting memorials of our own 
royalline. ‘The peculiar manners and 
opinions of our countrymen are equal- 
ly adapted with any of the preceding 
singularities, to supply to the novelist 
the materials of his work ; and, when 
we recollect the instances of determin- 
ed courage, and of wild fanaticism, 
which, in trying circumstances, they 
have so often a ardent 
zeal which they have always felt for 
whatever concerns the glory of their 
nation, —their peculiar talent for 
music and for song,—the poetical 
fancy which they seem to have 
derived from the magnificent charac- 
ter of the scenery around them, 
—and the remarkable superstitions 
which they have always indulged, 
and by which not only the more im- 
pressive aspects of nature, but the 
very detail and privacy of their do- 
mestic occupations, have been invest- 
ed witl? a preternatural and religious 
gloom,—we feel as if we were indeed 
the inhabitants of that country which 
is distinguished above all others by 
its marked adaptation for the pur 

es of fiction. ‘To all these circum- 
stances it ought to be added, in the 
last place, that the language ‘spoken 
by the natives of Scotland ‘is pecu- 
liarly suited to the expression of 
whatever is either picturesque in na- 
ture, or kind in feeling,—that, im- 
proved as it has been by the famili- 
arity of this people with the lan- 
guage used in the sacred writings, it 
often displays an eastern richness and 
strength of expression which may be 
of the most important advantage to a 
writer of genius,—and that, indeven- 
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tish manners must have recognized 
as being executed with most im. 
pressive fidelity. 

Still, however, much remained to 
be done in this wide field of na- 


dent even of this, and of all the fur- 
ther advantage derived from its rich 
stock of original poetry, there is a 
naivete, and picturesqueness, and af- 
fection, in its phrases, which the po- 
lish of time, and the assiduity of 
learning have altogether removed | rom 
the more fashionable dialect of our 
southern neighbours. 

It were erroneous to imagine that 
these precious materials have been 
altogether unimproved during pre- 
ceding ages. Our national ballads, 
on the contrary, 2 es of compo- 
sition in which Scotland is well known 
to be rich beyond all the other coun- 
tries of Europe, will ever furnish to 
the antiquary and scholar a most va- 
luable mine of those early traditions 
and manners which constitute the 
basis of our hereditary wealth. The 
universally admired pastoral of the 
‘““ Gentle Shepherd” is an exhibition 
of the truest style of rural manners, 
as they existed in this kingdom dur- 
ing the century before last, and will 
ever be regarded as the most perfect 
model of that species of writing which 
has for its object the description, on a 
limited scale, of the peculiar land- 
scape and mode of thinking which is 
characteristic of this country. The 
other poetical works of the author of 
this pastoral, and of his two great 
compeers in Scottish song, have ex- 
tended the notices which our ancient 
ballads contained to a still wider 
range of incidents and characters ;— 
and as Fergusson, by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the peculiarities of 
our capital, has, in many of his poems, 
given the most correct delineations of 
the scenes which it presented,—Burns, 
by his better information with respect 
to agricultural life, and his unrivalled 
skill in the delineation of the warmer 
and more impetuous passions, has 
blended the representation of those 
with traits of national manners and 
feelings which will ever be admired 
while the re in which they are 
embodied is read. Some admirable 
Specimens of the same peculiarities 
are scattered through the valuable 
publications which Scot- 
and produced during the latter part 
of the preceding century, and the ac- 
complished and lamented author of 
the Cottagers of Glenbumie,” has 
concluded this list by a display of 
the characteristic habits of our 
santry, which every observer of Scots 


CAug. 


tional literature. The authors we 
have already mentioned had only giv- 
en incidental notices, or described 
particular scenes of the great land- 
scape that was spre:d before them ; 
they were almost all of them much 
better acquainted with the manners 
of rural life than with the more 
varied incidents, and more compli- 
cated passions of polished society,— 
and none of them pretended to be 
in possession of that extensive learn- 
ing and acquaintance with life which 
could enable them to venture, with 
any probability of success, beyond the 
limited sphere of their own imme- 
diate observation. An author, there- 
fore, was still wanted who should 
possess all the qualifications in which 
we have now stated his predecessors 
to have been deficient ;—a man inti- 
mately acquainted with all the va- 
rieties and classes of life,—who had 
looked with keen interest, and a dis- 
criminating eye, upon every thing 
that belonged to the land of his na- 
tivity,—who possessed, at the same 
time, those stores of varied and recon 
dite learning which might enable him 
easily to transport himself into past 
times and distant scenes,—and who, 
with all these qualifications, could 
o— before him a wider canvass for 
the display of the scenery and man- 
ners of our country than had ever 
been employed by any former artist. 
All this, accordingly, as eVery reader 
knows, is what has been done by the 
author whose works have given occa- 
sion to these observations. We had 
sometimes thought, indeed, that, 
faithful as his representations both 
of scenery and of manners most un- 
doubtedly are,—sirong as has been 
their effect upon the public mind in 
both departments of this island, and 
well as we recognize in his individual 
portraits the countenances and atti- 
tudes of many of our oldest acquaint 
ances and most intimate companions, 
there was yet wanting, in the general 
spirit of this author’s exhibitions, that 
peculiar tone which, from our ac- 
quaintance with former compositions 
of the same kind, we had been accus- 
tomed to consider as especially and 
exclusively Scottish,—that interesting 
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naiveté, and picturesque simplicity,— 
that delightful air of tenderness and 
innocence,—that accordauce with the 
character of our native landscape, 
—that something which every Scotch- 
man perfectly understands and feels 
the moment he sees it, though it is 
the most difficult of all things to ex- 
press in words, but which he at once 
pronounces to be expressive of the 
true style of the — and manners 
of his native land. ‘‘ The Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,” inferior as it no doubt is 
in the genius which it displays, to any 
of the productions of the author be- 
fore us, we have yet always consider- 
ed as perfectly in the style to which 
we are now alluding; and we had 
sometimes imagined, that, with all 
their unequalled excellencies, the de- 
scriptions of this far greater artist, 
having missed the truly Scottish spi- 
rit, could scarcely be considered, how- 
ever much they might deserve admira- 
tion in other respects, as perfect repre- 
sentations of what they were chiefly 
intended to exhibit. We are convinced, 
however, that this idea was, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, unfounded, and 
that it originates, in fact, in the more 
comprehensive object which this au- 
thor has in view, and in the more va- 
ried accomplishments which he has 
brought to its completion. His ob- 
ject is not, like that of all his prede- 
cessors, to exhibit merely single ob- 
jects, or detached scenes, but to re- 
every and attitude of 

is subject, from the simple beauty 
of a Clydesdale cottage, seen in the 
fine light of an autumn evening, to 
the hoary majesty ofa baronial castle, 
frowning sternly upon its subject ter- 
ritory, and begirt with all the ensigns 
of its former grandeur,—to pourtray 
the blunt sincerity of our familiar 
rustics, and the sly roguery of the in- 
habitants of our cities,—to exhibit 
famous generals in all their glory, and 
the miserable receptacles of the low- 
est of the abandoned,—to display all 
the pomp and circumstance of glori- 
ous war, and all the uproar and tu- 
mult of popular insurrection,—to de- 
pict the wild extravagances of reli- 
gious fanaticism, and the low knavery 
of legal science,—to unroll before us, 
in short, the whole map of the coun- 
try as it existed in times previous to 
our own, with all its varieties of vil- 
lage, country town, burgh, and me- 


tropolis,—with all its changes of po- 
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pulation, and operations of war,—with 
the exact costume, and characteristic 
features of all the great, the good, 
the wonderful, or the mean, that for< 
merly lived and gave animation to its 
scenes. In the accomplishment of 
such a work, it is evident that ove 
common air and spirit of feeling, such 
as we recognize in the simple scenes 
and detached pictures of former au- 
thors, could not be maintained,—the 
work must have all the bustling ac- 
tivity, and rapid motion, and varied 
attitude of the objects it describes ; 
and we are satisfied, therefore, that 
while we have every reason to admire 
the wonderful talent which our au- 
thor has displayed, and the exact 
likeness of his individual portraits, 
we have not the slightest reason to 
imagine that his work has suffered by 
the comprehension of its plan, as a 
correct delineation of the true spirit 
of our former manners. 

We meant to have extended these 
observations to much greater length, 
and to have pointed out more parti- 
cularly both the peculiarity of talent 
which these tales display, and their 
comparative excellence, when con- 
sidered in relation to those other nar- 
ratives whose popularity and effect 
they have so successfully eclipsed. 
We are afraid, however, that we have 
already too long detained our readers 
from an account of the work which is 
now more immediately under review, 
and we must, therefore, in the hope 
that this shall notjbe the last of our au- 
thor’s productions, defer the prosecu- 
tion of our more general observations 
till another opportunity. In the 
mean time, without stopping to give 
any analysis of a work which all our 
readers may be supposed to have per- 
used for themselves, we pr to 
offer a few reflections on some of its 
leading incidents and characters. 

None of our readers can have for- 
gotten the keen feeling which was 
awakened by the publication of the 
first series of the ‘‘ ‘T'ales of my Land- 
lord.” ‘The characters and exploits of 
the heroes of the Covenant, had long 
formed one of those consecrated sub- 
jects which, in this country at least, 
could not be approached but with the 
most reverential emotion.’ The perse- 
cutions which these devoted martyrs 
had undergone seemed. to be amply 
compensated by the love and venera- 
tion which were paid to their memo- 
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ries, and a very popular poet had 
lately promised to celebrate their a- 


chievements with all the fervor of 


his inspired verse. Every thing be- 
longing to Scotland, in fact, seemed 
to have derived from these Worthies 
a character of sanctity ; and when a 
native of this country looked to the 
times that are past, it was with some- 
thing of the same feeling which im- 
wressed the mind of an Israelite when 
he thought of those men who, during 
the infancy of the world, had been 
the friends of God, or who, as his 
chosen prophets, had, at a later period, 
been persecuted and slain for their 
rizhteousnessand faith. When, there- 
fore, an author appeared who, in the 
slight strains appropriated to a nevel, 
had ventured to throw ridicule upon 
the conduct of these marytrs, and 
who, while he represented their opi- 
hions as absurd and fanatical, had 
extolled the character of their perse- 
cuting opponents, it was to be expect- 


ed that the chagrin of those who vene- 


rated the Covenanters, would be feel- 
ingly expressed. A multitude of 
¥oices were accordingly raised in re- 
probation of the sacrilegious attempt 
which had been made: and we will 
fairly confess, that, for our own parts, 
we were somewhat inclined to join 
with the party which professed to 
have been injured. {it was no small 
proof, at the same time, of the merit 
of the work which had given rise to 
these remonstrances, that it gained 
trom the very first, by its charm of 
narration, the favour of many who 
might, from their previous conduct, 
have been expected to adopt very dif- 
ferent views ; and, we believe, that the 
strict examination which was immedi- 
ately instituted, fully proved the ge- 
neral accuracy of our author, and esta- 


. blished the excellence of his work, as 


not only a most interesting and ably 
executed fiction, but a valuable expo- 
sition of a dark portion of our history, 
and a striking portrait of the cha- 
racters of those men whose religious 
peculiarities have impressed so lasting 
an influence upon the opinions of 
their countrymen. 

The truth is, that the religious 
character of the Scottish peasantry is 
not, we believe, very generally un- 
derstood even at the present day. 
Scothind has long enjones the charac- 
ter of being the most religious coun- 
try perhaps in Europe; and we are 


ready to admit, that, in many very 
obvious respects, this character is well 
merited. Yet we are much mistaken 
if the feeling of devotion is more ge~ 
nerally diffused among the mass of 
our peasantry, than among those of 
many other countries which have 
never attained the same elevation of 
character. We believe, in short, that 
the tendency of our national character 
is rather to reflection and foresight, 
than to veneration, or any of those 
powerful emotions on which devotion 
is founded ; and that while there is, 
no doubt, much external decency of 
conduct, and much sincere regard for 
religious privileges among our people, 
they have yet a decided inclination to 
consider every religious topic rather 
as a subject of speculation and debate, 
than as a holy revelation which should 
awaken their gratitude and love. We 
know no person who seems to us to 
have formed a more just estimate of 
this peculiarity of our national charac- 
ter thanthe authorof Rob Roy ; and we 


beg leave to refer such of our readers 


as may wish to see how he thigks 
upon this subject, to the admirable 
account given in that novel of the 
different countenances and feelings of 
the spectators who were assembled to 
hear the sermon which is there stated 
to have been delivered by a popular 
preacher of the period referred to, in 
the Cathedral of Glasgow. Every 
person conversant with the habits of 
our population must have remarked, 
indeed, that public worship is much 
less viewed by them as an union of 
individuals to express their gratitude 
to their Maker, or to learn the dictates 
of his will, than as an opportunity for 
the exercise of their critical talents on 
those theological points, upon which 
even the lowest of our ntry con- 
sider themselves to competent 
judges; and as all days of peculiar 
sanctity are banished from our kalen- 
dar, the disputative character of our 

ublic assemblies is not compensated 

y any sacred moments which might 
have mingled their influence with our 
more ordinary occupations. 

It is not n for us to say 
how different all this is even in those 
European countries which have been 
longest and most decidedly under the 
influence of superstition ; and while 
we profess, therefore, to hold high the 
moral character of our people, -we ap 
prehend that that author es done @ 
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service to religion, who, by the 
force of his ridicule, has in some mea- 
sure made us sensible of propensities 
which we had formerly regarded with 
too much veneration. At all events, 
that man, we think, must have consi- 
dered the character of the Scottish pea- 
santry with very little discrimination, 
who can doubt of the correctness of 
the leading portrait in the great pic- 
ture which the same pico te 
artist has now submitted to the judg- 
ment ofthe public. The portrait to 
which we allude is that of ‘* Douce 
David Deans,’—a man who is sup- 
posed to have had some share, while 
yet a boy, in the groat er for 
religious independence in which his 
countrymen had engaged during the 
latter years of the preceding century ; 
—who had outlived, however, all that 
period of dissention and persecution ; 
—and who now, from the repose of a 
green old age, still cherishes, in more 
uiet times, a deep-rooted veneration 
or the feelings ot his youth, and an 
unyielding horror of those backslid- 
ings and failings,—those right-hand 
excesses, and left-hand defections, 
which now deformed the beauty of 
the national tabernacle. Yet, amidst 
all the doggediness of his religious 
zeal, and all the self-importance with 
which he viewed his superior gifts and 
graces, there is so much true devotion 
in the character of this man,—such 
firm adherence, to what, in his con- 
science and understanding, he believes 
to be the truth,—such a fearless de- 
votion to the will of God, and so 
much genuine affection, under a shew 
of austerity, for the friends that had 
been given him, that no man, we 
think, can look upon his character, as 
it is here drawn, without feeling 
something of that veneration with 
which we regard the patriarchs of a 
holier age. We think, in short, that 
no man could have painted such a 
character, without having both formed 
a idea of the 
religious feelings of the more t- 
able of our peasantry, and without 
€ntertaining a true reverence for the 
excellencies which he described; and, 
as we consider the character of David 
Deans to have been intended by the 
author as in some d a relief to 
the darker shades in which he had 
delineated the body of the Cove- 
nanted leaders in his former work, we 
appeal for the truth of the present por- 


trait, to those numerous living origi- 
nals of it, who may still be seen in 
ever village and neighbourhood with- 
in the limits of this country. 

It is as representations of Scottish 
scenery and manners that the descrip- 
tions of these novels are primarily in- 
tended ; and it is under this aspect, 
we apprehend, that they ought chiefly 
to be considered by a judicious critic. 
Now it seems to us, that there is not 
one of our author’s former productions 
which is more perfectly in this spirit 
than the one which is now betore us. 
The whole family of the Deans’s, 
who constitute the leading group in 
the picture, are Scottish, and charac- 
teristic in the very highest degree. 
Of the character of ‘ Auld David,” 
we have already spoken; and for 
Jeanie, the quiet, firm, undaunted, 
affectionate Jeanie, where should we 
seek for her prototype, but among the 
well-educated and well-principled 
santry of “‘ dear Caledonia.”” We do 
not know whether some well-known 
incidents in the lives of the celebrated 
Flora Macdonald, and of the no less 
heroic Lady Grizzel Hume, have 
suggested to the author the coticep- 
tion of such a character; but it is 
with a truer pride than ever patriot 
felt from contemplating the most 
splendid trophies of a victorious coun- 
try, that we are able to say, that in 
our own experience we have frequent- 
ly witnessed the most essential in- 
— of this character, not in- 
deed in circumstances in which they 
could be so strikingly manifested, but 
yet in such vigour of existence that 
we have not a doubt, that similar 
circumstances alone were wanting for 
their being as gloriously manifested. 
“ Effie, that puir blinded, misguided 
thing,” the child of many prayers, 
and the cause of so many sorrows, is 
unfortunately a character of more 
frequent occurrence. But though 
the same obstinacy and _ irritability 
of temper, the same self-conceited dis- 
regard of restraint, and the same 


’ readiness, as she herself confessed, to 


tisk “ baith soul and body for them 
she loved,” may be found among the 
young and inexperienced, and affec- 
tionate of every land, what country 
but our own could furnish the tout 
ensemble of the following portrait. 

‘“ Pffie Deans, under the tender and affec- 
tionate care of her sister, had now shot up 
into a beautiful and blooming girl. Her 
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Grecian-sha head was profusely rich in 
waving ringlets of brown hair, which, con- 
fined by a blue snood of silk, and shad- 
ing a laughing Hebe countenance, seemed 
the picture of health, pleasure, and content- 
ment. Her brown russet short-gown set 
off a shape, which time, perhaps, might be 
expected to render too robust, the frequent 
objection to Scottish beauty, but which, in 
her present early age, was slender and ta- 
per, with that graceful and easy sweep of 
outline, which at once indicates health and 
beautiful proportion of parts. 

*¢ These growing charms, in all their ju- 
venile profusion, had no power to shake the 
stedfast mind, or divert the fixed gaze, of 
the constant Laird of Dumbiedikes. But 
there was scarce another eye that could be- 
hold this living picture of health and beau- 
ty, without pausing on it with pleasure. 
The traveller stopped his weary horse on 
the eve of entering the city, which was the 
end of his journey, to gaze at the sylph- 
like form that tripped by him, with her 
milk-pail poised on her head, bearing her- 
self so erect, and stepping so light and free 
under her burthen, that it seemed rather 
an ornament than an encumbrance. The 
lads of the neighbouring suburb, who held 
their evening rendezvous for putting the 
stone, casting the hammer, playing at long 
bowls, and other athletic exercises, watched 
the motions of Effie Deans, and contend- 
ed with each other which should have the 

fortune to attract her attention. Even 
the rigid Presbyterians of her father's per- 
suasion, who held each indulgence of the 
eye and sense to be a snare at least, if not 
a crime, were surprised into a moment's 
delight while gazing on a creature so ex- 
quisite,—instantly checked by a sigh, re- 
proaching at once their own weakness, and 
mourning that a creature so fair should 
share in the common and hereditary guilt 
and imperfection of our nature. She was 
currently entitled the Lily of Saint Leo- 
nard’s, a name which she | Ralls as much 
by her guileless purity of thought, speech, 
and action, as by her uncommon loveliness 
ef face and person. 

** Yet there were points in Effie’s cha- 
racter, which gave rise not only to strange 
doubt and anxiety on the part of Douce 
David Deans, whose ideas were rigid, as 
may easily be supposed, upon the subject 
of youthful amusements, but even of seri- 
ous apprehension to her more indulgent 
sister. The children of the Scotch of the 
inferior classes are usually spoiled by the 
early indulgence of their parents ; how, 
wherefore, and to what degree, the lively 
and instructive narrative of the amiable 
and accomplished authoress of * Glenbur- 
nie’ has saved me and all future scrib- 
blers the trouble of Effie had 
had a double share of this inconsiderate 
abd misjudged kindness. Even the strict. 


[Ang. 
ness of her father’s principles could .not 
condemn the sports of infancy and child. 
hood ; and to the good old man, his youn. 
ger daughter, the child of his old age, 
seemed a child for some years after she 
attained the years of womanhood, was still 
called the * bit lassie’ and ‘ little Effie,’ and 
was permitted to rug up and down uncon- 
trolled, unless upon the Sabbath, or at the 
times of family worship. Her sister, with 
all the love and care of a mother, could not 
be supposed to possess the same authori- 
tative influence, and that which she had 
hitherto exercised became gradually limit- 
ed and diminished as Effie’s advancing 
years entitled her, in her own conceit at 
least, to the right of independence and free 
agency. With all the innocence and good- 
ness of disposition, therefore, which we 
have described, the Lily of Saint Leonard's 
possessed a little fund of self-conceit and 
obstinacy, and some warmth and irritabili- 
ty of temper, partly natural perhaps, but 
certainly much increased by the unres- 
trained freedom of her childhood. Her 
character will be best illustrated by a cot- 
tage evening scene. 

‘¢ The careful father was absent in his 
well-stocked byre, foddering those useful 
and patient animals on whose produce his 
living depended, the summer evening was 
beginning to close in, when Jeanie Deans 
began to be very anxious for the appearance 
of her sister, and to fear that mi would 
not reach home before their father returned 
from the labour of the evening, when it was 
his custom to have ‘ family exercise,’ and 
when she knew that Effie’s absence would 
give him the most serious displeasure. 
These apprehensions hung heavier upon 
her mind, because, for several preceding 
evenings, Effie had disappeared about the 
same time, and her stay, at first so brief 
as scarce to be noticed, had been gradually 
protracted to half an hour, and an hour, 
and on the present occasion had considera- 


bly exceeded even this last limit. And © 


now Jeanie stood at the door, with her 
hand before her eyes to avoid the rays of 
the level sun, and looked alternately along 
the various tracks which led towards 
their dwelling, to see if she could descry 
the nymph-like form of her sister. There 
was a wall and a stile which separated the 
al domain, or King’s Park, as it is 
ed, from the public road; to this pass 
she frequently directed her attention, W 
she saw two persons appear there som¢- 
what suddenly, as if they had walk 
close by the side of the wall to screen 
themselves from observation. One of 
them, a man, drew back hastily ; the 
other, a female, crossed the stile, and ad- 
vanced towards her—it was Effie. She 
met her sister with that affected liveliness 
of manner, which, in her rank, and some- 
tunes in those above it, females ogcasion- 
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ally assume to hide surprise or confu- 
sion; and she carolled as she came— 
«* The elfin knight sate on the brae, 

The broom grows bonnie, the broom grows fair 
And by there came liting a lady so gay, 

And we daurna gang down to the broom nae 

matr. 

The characters of the ‘different 
members of the family of David 
Deans are not, however, the only ones 
contained in this volume, which we 
at once recognize to be peculiarly na- 
tional. The picture given of the 
fashionable style of manners and ac- 
complishments among the Scottish 
lawyers of the present day, is execut- 
ed with a fidelity which no one who 
has witnessed the originals will for 
one moment dispute. The different 
members of those inferior groups who 
maintained the memorable conversa- 
tions which took place in the West 
Bow, when retiring from the expect- 
ed execution, and also when the sen- 
tence had been promulgated which 
condemned Effie Deans to an igno- 
minious death,—the characters we 
mean of Plumdamas, of Mr and Mrs 
Saddletree, Mrs Howden, and Miss 
Damahoy, are also given with the 
most scrupulous adherence to truth 
and effect. While the interesting 
memorials of our Auld friends the 
town guard, with Shon Dhu their va- 
liant corporal,” —of the holiday squab- 
bles with these venerable ancients, to 
which we still look back with so vi- 
vid a recollection,—and of the fearful 
tumult of a more serious mob, as 
given in the powerfully wrought 
scene of the gathering and progress 
of the rioters by whom the prison 
was broken,—all these are so perfect- 
ly descriptive of scenes and charac- 
ters with which we are either fami- 
liar, or of which we have frequently 
heard, that no native of this city can 
either fail to acknowledge the resem- 
blance, or to receive from tracing it 
the most lively satisfaction. 

As a delineator of character, the au- 
thor of these tales is, indeed, unrival- 
ed. Other writers suppose some pre- 
vailing sentiment or passion to in- 
fluence their heroes, and every action 
which they perform, and even every 
word which they utter, seems to be 
dictated by this ruling passion, and 
by this only. It is not thus, how- 
ever, that human characters, even 
when under the influence of the 
Strongest emotions, are actually dis- 


played on the great theatre of life ; 
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and it is not thus, accordingly, that 
this great master of description has 
pourtrayed the characters which he 
employs. It is astonishing, indeed, 
what a variety of personages he has 
introduced into these tales, and yet 
how perfectly we seem to remember, 
not merely the place and action, but 
the very look and tone of every one 
of them. They are all, therefore, 
distinct and individual in a high de- 
gree ; but they are all at the same 
time natural, for they uniformly act 
under the influence of such a combi- 
nation of passions as Nature herself 
would have associated in such indivi- 
duals. Thus, David Deans is not 
merely a devoted enthusiast, but a 
tender father and a prudent man of 
the world. Jeanie—our favourite 
Jeanie—is, indeed, affectionate, and 
firm, and undaunted, but she is also 
quiet, and shrewd, and industrious. 
Effie, with all her youthful disregard 
of decorum, is at the same time ge- 
nerous, and enthusiastically attached 
to those whom she prefers. Butler is 
sensible, and well principled, and in- 
flexibly honourable, but he is also 
simple and pedantic. Mrs Saddles 
tree is bustling and worldly, with a 
dash also of motherly affection. And 
Captain Knockdunder himself, with 
all his despotism and officious servi< 
lity to his superiors, is yet brave as a 
lion, and constitutionally gallant to 
the softer sex. 

So much interest, in fact, has this 
excellency of our author’s characters 
thrown around them, that, if we 
rightly interpret the feelings of the 
generality of readers from those ma- 
nifested m some of our most popular 
periodical works, it seems to be se- 
riously believed, that these portraits 
have all been copied from individuals 
who either have lived or are still a- 
live. This is, no doubt, a very proud 
triumph of our author’s genius ; and 
nothing surely can be more flattering 
to him, however much it may amuse 
him in another view, than to find 
himself so completely master of the 
imaginations of his readers, as_ to in- 
vest with a living interest whatever 
scenes he may choose to fix upon, and 
to elevate into a resemblance of actual 
life the gay creation of his own fancy. 
A little reflection, however, will at 
once évince what is the true secret of 
all this interest ; and, while we have 
no doubt that the author has interwo- 
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ven with his narrative whatever re- 
markable characters, or incidents, or 
scenes, his keen observation of life 
may have pointed out to him as pro- 
yer for this purpose, we must always 

elieve that the living likeness of’ his 
characters has, in the generality of 
instances at least, been derived, not 
from their accordince with any sub- 
stantial originals, but from that elas- 
ticity of talent which has enabled the 
author to enter into the very soul, 
and to speak with the very tone and 
meaning of every individual actor 
whom he has thought proper to imtro- 
duce. 

The characters of this novel, how- 
ever, are only introduced in the 
course of a tale which is intended to 
awaken the passions of the heart ; 
and truly we do not know when a 
tale of more heartfelt interest was 
presented tous. ‘Those who are even 
in the slightest degree acquainted with 
the former productions of this author, 
are well aware that he possesses the 
power of awakening the feelings in a 
degree equal at least to that in which 
he is distinguished as a painter of 
scenery or a delineator of character. 
But his pathos is always managed in 
2 manner peculiar to himself. ‘There 
is no apparent preparation for the ef- 
fect to be produced. The author 
throws himself at once into the situa- 
tion which he paints, end expressions 
are uttered which awaken all our 
Wear while the writer appears 

most unconscious of the power he 
is exciting, and while the story seems 
not to suffer the siightest interruption 
from the burst of passion which had 
been unexpectedly drawn forth. As 
an instance of this part of our author's 
talents, and as one of the most inte- 
resting passages also which occur in 
the work, we venture to remind our 
readers of the interview between 
Jeanie Deans and her sistér on the 
—w preceding the day of her 
trial. 


** Shame, fear, and grief, had contended 
for mastery in the poor prisoner's bosom 
during the whole morning, while she had 
looked forward to this meeting ; but when 
the door opened, all gave way to a confused 
and strange feeling that had a tinge of jo 
in it, as, throwing herself on her sinters 

_ Meck, she ejaculated, “* My dear Jeanie !— 
~smy dear Jeanie ! it's lang since I hie seen 
ye.” Jeanie returned the embrace with an 
earnestness that partook almost of rapture, 
but it was only a flitting emotion, like a 
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sun-beam unexpectedly penetrating be. 
twixt the clouds of a tempest, and obscur- 
ed almost as soon as visible. The sisters 
walked together to the side of the pallet 
bed, and sate down side by side, took hold 
of each other’s hands, and looked each other 
in the face, but without speaking a word. 
In this posture they remained for a minute, 
while the gleam of joy gradually faded 
from their features, and gave way to the 
most intense expression, first of melancho- 
ly, and then of agony, till, throwing them- 
selves again into each other’s arms, they, 
to use the language of Scripture, lifted up 
their voices and wept bitterly. 

*¢ Even the hard-hearted turnkey, who 
had spent his life in scenes calculated to 
stifle both conscience and feeling, could 
not witness this scene without a touch of 
human sympathy. It was shown in a 
trifling action, but which had more deli- 
cacy in it than seemed to belong to Rat- 
cliffe’s character and station. The unglaz- 
ed window of the miscrable chamber was 
open, and the beams of a bright sun fell 
right upon the bed where the sufferers 
were seated. With a gentleness that had 
something of reverence in it, Ratcliffe part- 
ly closed the shutter, and seemed thus to 
throw a veil over a scene so sorrowful. 

“© * Ye are ill, Effie,” were the first 
words Jeanie could utter, * ye are very 
til.’ 

**¢ O what wad I gi’e to be ten times 
waur, Jeanie,’ was the reply—* what wad 
1 gi’e to be cauld dead afore the ten o'clock 
bell the morn ! And our father—but | 
amna his bairn langer now—O I hae nae 
friend left in the warld!—O that I were 
lying dead at my mother’s side, in New- 
battle Kirkyard !” 

** * Hout, lassie,’ said Ratcliffe, willing 
to show the interest which he absolutely 
felt, ‘ dinna be sae dooms down hearted as 
a’ that; there’s mony a tod hunted that’s 
no killed. Advocate Langtale has brought 
folk through waur snappers than a’ this, 
and there’s no a cleverer agent than Nichel 
Novit e’er drew a bill of suspension. 
Hanged or unhanged, they are weel aff 
has sic an agent and counsel ; ane’s sure 
0’ fair play. Ye are a bonny lass too, an 
ye wad busk up your cockernonie a bit; 
and a bonny lass will find favour wi’ judge 
and jury, when they would strap up 2 
grewsome carle like me for the fifteenth 
part of a flea’s hide and tallow, d—n 
them.” 

“* To this homely strain of consolation 
the mourners returned no answer ; indeed, 
they were so much lost. in their own sor- 
rows, as to have become insensible of Rat- 
cliffe’s presence ‘ Oh Effie,’ said her el- 
der sister, ‘ how could you conceal your 
situation from me! O, woman, had I de- 


_ served this at your hand ?—had. ye spoke 


but ae word—sorry we might hae been, 
and shamed we might hae been, but this 
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awfu’ dispensation had never come ower 


es 6 And what gude wad that hae dune ?” 
answered the prisoner. ‘ Na, na, Jeanie, 
a’ was ower when ance I forgot what I pro- 
mised when I faulded down the leaf of my 
Bible. See,’ she said, producing the sa- 
cred volume, * the book opens aye at the 
place o’ itsell. O see, Jeanie, what a fear- 
fu’ scripture ?” 

«© Jeanie took her sister’s Bible, and 
found that the fatal mark was made at this 
impressive text in the book of Job: * He 
hath stripped me of my glory, and taken 
the crown from my head. He hath de- 
stroyed me on every side, and I am gone. 
And mine hope hath he removed like a tree.” 

+ ¢ Isna that ower true a doctrine ?” said 
the prisoner—‘ Isna my crown, my ho- 
nour, removed ? And what am I but a poor 
wasted wan-thriven tree, dug up by the 
roots, and flung out to waste in the high- 
way, that man and beast may tread it un- 
der foot ? I thought o’ the bonny bit thorn 
that our father rooted out o’ the yard last 
May, when it had a’ the flush o’ blossoms 
on it; and then it lay in the court till the 
beasts had trod them a’ pieces wi’ their 
feet. I little thought, when I was wae for 
the bit silly green bush and its flowers, that 
I was to gang the same gate mysel.’ 

“© ¢ Q, if ye had spoken a word,’ again 
sobbed Jeanie,—‘ if I were free to swear 
that. ye had said but ae word of how it 
stude wi’ ye, they couldna hae touched 
your life this day.’ 

“© © Could they na?’ said Eflie, with 
something like awakened interest—for life 
is dear even to those who feel it as a bur- 
then—* Wha tald ye that, Jeanie ?’ 

*¢ ¢ It was ane that kenned what he was 
saying weel aneugh,’ replied Jeanie, who 
hada natural reluctance at mentioning 
even the name of her sister’s seducer. 

Wha was it ?—I conjure ye to tell 
me,” said Effie, seating herself upright.— 
* Wha could tak interest in sic a cast-bye 
as I am now ?-—Was it—was it him ?’ 

Hout,” said Ratcliffe, ‘ what signi- 
fies keeping the poor lassie in a swither ?— 
I’se uphaud it’s been Robertson that learn- 
ed ye that doctrine when ye saw him at 
Muschat’s Cairn.’ 

** © Was it him,’ said Effie, catching 
eagerly at his words—‘ was it him, Jeanie, 
indeed: ?—O, I see it was him—poor lad, 
and I was thinking his heart was as hard 
me the nether millstane—and him is sic 
langer on his ain part—poor George !” 

Somewhat this burst of 
tender feeling towards the author of her 
misery, Jeanie could pot help exclaiming, 
—‘ O, Effie, how can ye speak that gate o’ 
sic @ man as that ?” 

‘** * We maun forgie our enemies, ye 
ken,” said poor Effie, with a timid look and 
a subdued voice, for her conscience told 


her what a different character the feelings 
with which she still regarded her seducer 
bore, compared with the Christian charity 
under which she attempted to veil it. 

** * And ye hae suffered a’ this for him, 
and ye can think of loving him still ?’ said 
her sister, in a voice betwixt pity and 
blame. 

** * Love him,’ answered Effic—‘ If I 
hadna loved as woman seldom loves, I had- 
na been within these wa's this day; and 
trow ye, that love sic as mine is lightly for- 
gotten ?—Na, na—ye may hew down the 
tree, but ye canna change its bend—And 
O, Jeanie, if ye wad do good to me at this 
moment, tell me every word that he said, 
and whether he was sorry for poor Effie or 
no.” 

** * What needs I tell ye ony thing about 
it ?” said Jeanie. * Ye may be sure that he 
had ower muckle to do to save himsell, to 
speak lang or muckle about ony body be- 
side.’ 

““* That’s no true, Jeanie, though a 
saunt had said it,’ replied Effie, with a 
sparkle of her former lively and irritable 
temper. ‘ But ye dinna ken, though I do, 
how far he pat his life in venture to save 
mine.” And looking at Ratcliffe, she 
checked herself ‘and was silent. 

fancy,’ said Ratcliffe, with one of 
his familiar sneers, * the lassie thinks that 
naebody has een but hersell—Didna I see 
when Gentle Geordie was seeking to get 
other folk cut of the Tolbooth forbye Jock 
Porteous ? but ye are of my mind, hinny 
—better sit and rue. than flit and rue—Ye 
needna look in my face sae amazed. I 
ken mair things than that maybe.’ 

¢Omy God! my said Effie, 
springing up and throwing herself down on 
her knees before him—* D’ye ken whare 
they hae putten my bairn!—O my bairn ! 
my bairn! the poor sackless innocent new- 
born wee ane—bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my flesh !—O, man, if ye wad e’er 
deserve a portion in Heaven, or a broken- 
hearted creature’s blessing upon earth, tell 
me whare they hae put my bairn—the sign 
of my shame, and the partner of my suf- 
fering! tell me wha has ta’en’t away, or 
what they hae dune wi't !’ 

** * Hout tout,” said the turnkey, endea- 
vouring to extricate himself from the firm 
grasp with which she held him, * that’s 
taking me at my word wi’. a witness— 
Bairn, quo she ? How the deil’ suld I ken 
ony thing of your bairn, huzzy ? Ye maun 
ask that at auld Meg Murdockson, if ye 
dinna ken ower muckle about it your- 
sell.’ 

“* As his answer destroyed the wild and 
vague hope which had suddenly gleamed 
upon her, the unhappy prisoner let go her 
hold of his coat, and tell with her face on 
the pavement of the apartment in a strong 
convulsion fit.” 
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We have not room for any more of 
this ; but the same strain is continued 
in the remainder of the chapter from 
which this extract is taken ; and the 
reader may find other instances of 
the same simple and unpretending 
pathos in the interview between 
Jeanie Deans and the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, and also between the same he- 
roine and her father, when they meet 
unexpectedly on the beach at Rose- 
neath. Few situations, indeed, can be 
conceived more trying to an author's 
powers than that to which the fore- 
going extract relates. A beautiful 
and virtuously educated girl, not yet 
eighteen years of age, is confined un- 
der a charge of having murdered her 
child, and the interview to be de- 
scribed is between this girl and her 
sister, who is all that is good and he- 
roic, and yet mild, in woman. An 
author of inferior talent would, pro- 
bably, have wrought up this scene 
with all the profusion of labour and 
care which language admits ; and, if 
he had succeeded in throwing out 
some strokes of passion amidst pages 
of eloquent insipidity, he would, pro- 
bably, have congratulated himself on 
having done all that human genius 
could do on so difficult an occasion. 
It is not thus, however, with our au- 
thor ; he advances to the most ha- 
zardous parts of his subject apparently 
with the same fearless step as to its 
most manageable; and, placing him- 
self at once in the situation of the 
speakers, he pours forth those accents 
of natural and unaffected anguish 
which alone were suited to the real 
pathos of the scene he is describing. 

Respecting the excellencies of this 
performance, we have only farther to 
add, that the reader will find in it 
the same exquisite specimens of pure 
Scotch, and the same instructive a- 
dlaptation of the names of characters 
to their most remarkable qualities or 
peculiar eee, which are al- 
ready well known to be among the 
most characteristic merits of the au- 
ithor’s productions. 

We have now only, therefore, very 
humbly to suggest what we appre- 
hend to be the eading defect of this 
story,—for it is in the story itself, 
as usual, and not in the execu- 
tion of individual parts, that an 
want of perfection is discovered. 
Now, it appears to us, that the narra- 
tive is conducted by the help of by far 
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too many surprising and unexpected 
incidents, and that this constitutes the 
peculiar defect of the tale, viewed as an 
attempt to moye the affections by a 
simple and natural recital of events, 
We were, in the first place, a good 
deal scandalized to find ‘ Geordie 
Robertson,” whom we had just re« 
rded as a fortunate felon, to be the 
ather of the child which poor Effie 
had born ; but this circumstance, un- 
expected as it was, was quite over- 
born by many others which occur in 
the progress of the story. Who, for 
instance, could have imagined that 
Jeanie Deans, in her pilgrimage of 
duty, was to be stopped at Gunners- 
bury hill by the accomplices of Meg 
Murdockson and her daughter, whom 
we had regarded as stationary inmates 
of some of the low houses of Edin- 
burgh? Still more surprising, how- 
ever, is the discovery of Robertson 
lying wounded in bed, in the house 
of the Rev. Mr Staunton, rector of 
Willingham. ‘The meeting of Jeanie 
Deans with her father at Roseneath, 
after her return from London, is also 
an incident of the same forced cha- 
racter. The sudden appearance of 
Eftie Deans and her husband at the 
same place, after they were co my 
finally to have eloped from Scotland, 
has plainly not a little of the same 
character of quackery. And the whole 
history of the son whose birth had 
been the occasion of so much sorrow, 
—the accomplice of the outlaw Dona- 
cha Dhu, and, finally, a wandering 
savage among the wilds of America,— 
is one of those fictions in which it 
seems to us that a writer of powerful 
genius ought not to deal. We know 
well that unexpected incidents must 
occur in every novel ; but we likewise 
know that these ought always to be 
so managed as never to convert the 
natural emotion connected with the 
situation into one of wonder merely. 
And our author himself, indeed, has 
furnished some very remarkable in-< 
stances, in the same work, of the le- 
gitimate use of this artifice. For in- 
stance, the resolution suddenly taken 
by Jeanie Deans, to repair on foot to 
London, in order to beg the life of 
her sister, is, no doubt, a surprising 
incident, and the various means 
which her ultimate success is 
are also such as we could not pet 
have anticipated ; yet, when they do 
occur, it all appears to be natural e- 
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nough, and her journey, romantic as 
it seemed at first to be, is yet perfect- 


ly consistent with all our ideas of her 


character, and with the providential 
idance under which we feel that so 
much virtuous resolution must be 
laced. But the other incidents we 
ion noticed, though not half so won- 
derful, in reality, as the success of her 
journey, are yet felt, we apprehend, 
by every reader, to be altogether ex- 
travagant and forced. They are like 
the tricks of a showman to astonish 
his audience,—or, rather, they most 
forcibly reminded us of the artifice 
very commonly employed, beside some 
pieces of romantic scenery we have 
fatel seen, where thé visitor is first 
led into a dark room, or along some 
obscure passage, without knowing 
whither he is going, when, all at 
once, his conductor forcibly opens a 
door, and ‘* Behold the waterfall!” 
Now, all such artifices, whether in 
novels or beside waterfalls, are, we 
humbly apprehend, in very bad taste ; 
and, as we have no doubt that the 
landed proprietor would do infinitely 
better by simply making a convenient 
path, by means of which the specta- 
tor might contemplate for himself all 
the character of the scene, so we 
think the author of a fictitious narra- 
tive, while he gives all his labour to 
render his situations as intrinsically 
interesting as possible, ought never to 
substitute the mere astonishment of 
incident for the natural delineation of 
an impressive picture. 

If, then, we were called upon, in 
one word, to express our opinion of 
the performance we have been consi- 
dering, we should not hesitate to say, 
that we think it contains scenes as re- 
markable for fine pathos and simple 
interest as any which we could select 
from amidst the multitude of publi- 
eations with which we are now fami- 
liar ;—that, as a delineation of man- 
ners and events which have just pas- 
sed from our view, it will for ever 
form an invaluable addition to the li- 
terature of this country ;—and that, 
in the execution of its parts, it 
discovers all the vigour and un- 
studied readiness of the great au- 
thor to whom it is generally attri- 
buted. We have no doubt also, that, 
for a time, it will be read with all the 
enthusiasm which the former works 
of its author have awakened ; but, 
whether it will continue to be re- 
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garded as one of his capital perform- 
ances, is really a question upon which, 
as candid critics, we cannot presume 
to decide. We rather fear, however, 
that it is destined soon to hold the 
same quiet place beside the wondrous 
tale of ‘‘ Old Mortality” which the 
Antiquary or Rob Roy already hold 
beside Guy Mannering, or which Roke- 
by or the Lord of the Isles have at- 
tained beside the admired volume 
which has thrown such a classical 
brilliancy over the fairy scenery of 
Loch Katrine. At all events, the 
author, we think, has abundant rea- 
son to be satisfied with his success ; 
and, among the many illustrious 
names of the present age, we know ot 
none more worthy of envy than that 
of him, who has not only awakened 
beyond all a writers that 
romantic enthusiasm which it is so 
delighttul to feel, but who has also 
been able to add new magnificence to 
the scenery of his country, and thus - 
to unite in his own person the charae- 
ter of her most accomplished scholar 
and most patriotic citizen. O. 


ON RESPECTABLE PEOPLE. 


Tuere is not any term that is of- 
tener misapplied, or that is a strong- 
er instance ot the abuse of language, 
than this same word, respectable. By 
a respectable man is generally meant 
a person whom there is no reason for 
respecting, or none that we choose to 
name: for if there is any good reason 
for the opinion we wish to express, 
we caine assign it as the ground 
of his respectability. If the person 
whom you are desirous to characterize 
favourably, is distinguished for his 
good-nature, you say that he is a 
good-natured man ; if by his zeal to 
serve his friends, you call him a 
friendly man ; if by his wit or sense, 

ou say that he is witty or sensible ; 
if by his honesty or learning, you 
say so at once; but if he is none of 
these, and there is no one quality 
which you can bring forward to justi- 
the high opinion be 

ought to entertain of him, you then 
take the question for = and 
jump at a conclusion, by observing 
respectable 
man.” It is clear, indeed, that where 
we have any striking and generally 
admitted reasons for respecting a man, 
the most obvious way to ensure the 
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respect of others, will be to mention 
his estimable qualities ; where these 
are wanting, the wisest course must 
be to say nothing about them, but to 
insist on the general inference which 
we have our particular reasons for 
drawing, only vouching for its authen- 
ticity. If, for instance, the only mo- 
tive we have for thinking or speaking 
well of another is, that he gives us 
good dinners, as this is not a valid 
reason to those who do not, like us, 
artake of his hospitality, we may 
without going into particulars) con- 
tent ourselves with assuring them, 
that he is a most respectable man: if 
he is a slave to those above. him, and 
an oppressor of those below him, but 
sometimes makes us the channels of 
his bounty or the tools of his caprice, 
it will be as well to say nothing of the 
matter, but to confine ourselves to the 
safer generality, that he is a person 
of the highest respectability: if he is 
a low dirty fellow, who has amassed 
an immense fortune, which he does 
not know what to do with, the pos- 
session of it alone will guarantee his 
respectability, if we say nothing of the 
manner in which he has come by it, 
or in which he spends it. A man 
may be a knave or a fool, or both, (as 
it may happen,) and yet be a most re- 
spectable man, in the common and 
authorized sense of the term, provid- 
ed he keeps up appearances, and does 
not give common fame a handle for 
no longer kecping up the imposture. 
The best title to the character of re- 
ctability lies in the convenience of 
those who echo the cheat, and in the 
conventional hypocrisy of the world. 
Any one may lay claim to it who is 
willing to give himself airs of import- 
ance, and can find means to divert 
others from inquiring too strictly into 
his pretensions. It is a disposable 
commodity,—not a part of the man, 
that sticks to him like his skin, but 
an appurtenance, like his goods and 
chattels. It is meat, drink, and cloth- 
ing to those who take the benefit of it 
by allowing others the credit. 1t is 
the current coin, the circulating me- 
dium, in which the fictitious inter- 
course of the world is carricd on, the 
bribe which interest pays to Vanity. 
Respectability includes ail thet vague 
and undefinable mass of respect float- 
ing in the world, which arises frem 
sinisier motives in the person who 
pays it, and is offered to adventitious 
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and doubtful qualities in the person 
who receives it. It is spurious and 
nominal ; hollow and venal. To sup. 
that it is to be taken literally or 
applied to sterling merit, would be- 
tray the greatest ignorance of the cus- 
tomary use of speech. When we hear 
the word coupled with the name of 
any individual, it would argue a de- 
gree of romantic simplicity to imagine 
that it implies any one quality of head 
or heart, any one excellence of body 
or mind, «ny one good action or praise- 
worthy sentiment ; but as soon as it 
is mentioned, it conjures up the ideas 
of a handsome house with large acres 
round it, a sumptuous table, a cellar 
well stocked with excellent wines, 
splendid furniture, a fashionable equi- 
page, with a long list of elegant con- 
tingencies. It is not what a man is, 
but what he has, that we speak of in 
the significant use of this term. He 
may be the poorest creature in the 
world in himself, but if she is well to 
do, and can spare some of his supcr- 
fluities, if he can lend us his purse or 
his countenance upon occasion, he 
then buys golden opinions’ of us ; 
—it is but fit that we should speak 
well of the bridge that carries us over, 
and in return for what we can get 
from him, we embody our servile gra- 
titude, hopes, and fears, in this word 
respectability. By it we pamper 
his pride, and feed our own necessi- 
ties. It must needs be a very honest 
uncorrupted word that is the go-be- 
tween in this disinterested kind of 
traffic. We do not think of applying 
this word to a great poet or a great 
painter, to the man of genius, or: the 
man of virtue, for it is seldom we can 
spunge upon them. It would be a so- 
lecism for any one to pretend to the 
character who has a shabby coat to 
his back, who goes without a dinner, 
or has not a good house over his head. 
He who has reduced himself in the 
world by devoting himself to a parti- 
cular study, or adhering to a particu- 
lar cause, excites only a smile of pity, 
or a shrug of the shoulders at the 
mention of his name; while he who 
has raised himself in it by a different 
course, who has become rich for want 
of ideas, and powerful from want of 
ed up to with 
omage, an for a respectable 
man. The earned pate to 
the golden fool.” We spurn at vits 
tue and genius in rags; and lick the 
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dust in the presence of vice and = 
in purple. When Otway was let 
to starve after having produced Ve- 
nice Preserv’d, there was nothing 
in the phrenzied action with which 
he devoured the food that choked 
him, to provoke the respect of the 
mob, who would have hooted at 
him the more for knowing that he 
was a poet. Spenser, kept waiting 
for the hundred pounds which Bur- 
leigh grudged him ‘“ for a song,” 
might feel the mortification of his si- 
tuation ; but the statesman never felt 
any diminution of his sovereign’s fa- 
vour in consequence of it. Charles 
II.’s neglect of his favourite poet But- 
ler did not make him look less gra- 
cious in the eyes of his courtiers, or 
of the wits and critics of the time. 
Burns’s embarrassments, and the 
temptations to which he was exposed 
by his situation, degraded him, but 
left no stigma on his patrons, who 
still meet to celebrate his memory, 
and consult about his monument, in 
the face of day. To enrich the mind 
of a country by works of art or science, 
and leave yourself poor, is not the 
way for any one to rank as respect- 
able, at least in his lifetime :—to op- 
press, to enslave, to cheat, and plun- 
der it, is a much better way. “ ‘The 
time gives evidence of it.” But the 
instances are common. 

Respectability means a man’s situa- 
tion und success in life, not his cha- 
racter or conduct. The city merchant 
never loses his respectability till he 
becomes a bankrupt. After that, we 
hear no more of it or him. The jus- 
tice of the peace, and the parson of the 
parish, the lord and the squire, are 
allowed, by immemorial usage, to be 
very respectable people, though no 
one ever thinks of asking why. They 
are a sort of fixtures in this way. To 
take an example from one of them. 
The country parson may pass his 
whole time, when he is not employ- 
ed in the cure of souls, in flatterin 
his rich neighbours, and leaguing wit 
them to snub his poor ones, in seizing 
and encouraging informers 

e may be exorbitant in exacting 
his tithes, harsh to his servants, the 
dread and bye-word of the village 
where he resides, and yet all this, 
though it may be notorious, shall 


abate ety of his respectability. 


It will not his patron from 
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giving him another living to play the 
petty tyrant in, or prevent him from 
riding over to the squire’s in his car 
riage and being well received, or 
from sitting on the bench of justices 
with due decorum and with clerical 
dignity. The poor curate, in the 
mean time, who may be a real com- 
fort to the bodies and minds of’ his 
parishioners, will be passed by with. 
out notice. Parson Adams, drinking 
his ale in Sir Thomas Booby’s kit- 
chen, makes no very respectable fi- 
gure; but Sir Thomas himself was 
right worshipful, and his widow a 
person of honour !—A few such his- 
toriographers as Fielding would put 
an end to the farce of’ respectability, 
with others like it. Peter Pounce, in 
the same author, was a consummation 
of this character, translated into the 
most vulgar English. The character 
of Captain Blifil, his epitaph, and fu- 
neral sermon, are worth tomes of ca- 
suistry, and patched up theories of 
moral sentiments. Pope somewhere 
exclaims, in his fine indignant way, 


** What can ennoble sots, or knaves, or 
cowards ? 


Alas! not all the blood of all the How- 
ards.” 


But this is the heraldry of poets, 
not of the world. In fact, the only 
way for a poet now-a-days to emerge 
from the obscurity of poverty and ge- 
nius, is to prostitute his pen, turn li- 
terary pimp to some borough-monger- 
ing lord, canvass for him at elections, 
and by this means aspire to the same 
importance, and be admitted on the 
same respectable footing with him as 
his valet, his steward, or his practis- 
ing attorney. A Jew, a stock-jobber, 
a war contractor, a successful mono- 
polist, a nabob, an India director. or 
an African slave-dealer, are all v 
respectable people in their turn. 
member of parliament is not only re- 
spectable, but honourable ;—* all ho- 
nourable men!” Yet this circum- 
stance, which implies such a world of 
respect, really means nothing. To 
say of any one that he is a member of 
parliament, is to say, at the same 
time, that he is not at all distinguish- 
ed as such. No body ever thought 
of telling you, that Mr Fox or Mr 
Pitt were members of parliament. 
Such is the constant difference be- 
tween names and things! 
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The most mischievous and offensive 
use of this word has been in politics. 
By respectable people (in the fashion- 
able cant of the day) are meant those 
whohave not a particle of regard forany 
one but themselves, who have feathered 
their own nests, and only want to lie 
snug and warm in them. They have 
been set up and appealed to as the on- 
ly friends of their country and the 
constitution, while in truth they were 
friends to nothing but their own in- 
terest. With them all is well, if 
they are well off. ‘They are raised by 
their lucky stars above the reach of 
the distresses of the community, and 
are cut off by their situation and sen- 
timents, from any sympathy with 
their kind. They would see their 
country ruined before they would 
part with the least of their superflui- 
ties. Pampered in luxury and their 
own selfish comforts, they are proof 

ainst the calls of patriotism, and 
the cries of humanity. They would 
not get a scratch with a pin to save 
the universe. They are more affected 
by the overturning of a plate of turtle 
soup than by the starving of a whole 
county. ‘The most desperate charac- 
ters, picked from the most necessi- 
tous and depraved classes, are not 
worse judges of politics than bona 
true, staunch, thorough-paced “ lives 
and fortunes men,” w hate what is 
called a stake in the country, and see 
every thing through the medium of 
their cowardly and unprincipled hopes 
and fears. London is, perhaps, the 
only place in which the er, of 
respectability at all varies from the 
standard of money. There things go 
as much by appearance as by weight ; 
and he may be said to be a respectable 
man who cuts a certain figure in com- 
pany by being dressed in the fashion, 
and venting a number of common- 
pee things with tolerable grace and 

uency. If a person there brings 
a certain share of information and 
Book manners into mixed society, it 
s not asked, when he leaves it, whe- 
ther he is rich or not. Lords and fid- 
dlers, authors and common council 
men, etlitors of newspapers and par- 
liamentary meet together, 
and the difference is not so much 
marked as one would suppose, To be 
an Reviewer is, 
the highest ‘rank in modern literary 
society. 


The Cabinet. 


| Aug, 
THE CABINET. 
No. III. 
Mavims and Reflections. 


Ir is the uncertainty of human life 
which makes the purposes of' the in- 
dividual coalesce with those of the race. 

inable us to anticipate the end of 
life, and every man will adapt his 

lans to himself alone. He who 

uilds a house would put up only a 
tent: he who goes a long voyage 
would stay at home to write his will: 
he who was to die next year would 
take no part with him who looked for- 
ward halfa century. There could in 
this case be no co-operation in human 
life. The hopes and fears of men 
must be mingled to their proper 
union. To wisdom every thing in 
this economy of life is favourable ; to 
folly the reverse. 

In a newspaper, so communicative 
as it is, how little do you see of what 
is most interesting in human life ; of 
the hopes and fears, the pleasures and 
pains of the heart ; of the virtues 
which bless the world, of the errors 
and vices, from which, as from a thou- 
sand springs feeding the great river, 
flow those disasters and enormities 
with which they are filled. 

‘** A poor man ought not to keep a 
dog.” You would suffer no creature 
to prefer a poor man to a rich. If the 
poor are indeed so ill off, the rich too 
ought to put away their dogs. 

A bad temper cannot reason, can- 
not intreat or persuade. It employs 
only haughty dictates, and taunts and 
reproaches. It is unjust to good qua- 
lities, by refusing to make proper al- 
lowance for them ; it is unjust to bad, 
by exaggerating them. 

If you take not away my virtues, 
you do not make me poor indeed by 
falsely taking away my good name. 
You leave me heaven and a good con- 
science, and with these I shall recover 
my good name, and every thing else 
that is worth having. If I have part- 
ed with virtue, I am not injured in 
losing my good name. There is @ 
sort of fame which is as much trash 
as Iny purse: there are people whose 
praise is not worth a groat, for they 
would slaiider me for one.’ There are 
people imposing on us by false’ virtues 
and spécious arguments, to rob whom 
of their good name will éhrich us, by 
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ACCOUNT OP THE ESCAPE OF JAMES 
MELVILLE FROM DUNDEE TO BER- 
WICK IN AN OPEN BOAT, IN JUNE 
1554. 


Tue following extract is from the 
MS. Diary of James Melville, who 
was a professor of divinity in the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, and afterwards 
minister of Kilrenny, in Fifeshire. 
Scotland, at the time to which it re- 
fers, was smarting under the tyran- 
nical administration of Captain James 
Stewart, better known by the title of 
Earl of Arran, who, after being chased 
from the Court by the Raid of Ruth- 
ven, had lately returned to it, and re- 
sumed his former influence over the 
counsels of James VI. “ Arran,” 
says Dr Robertson, “‘ was remarkable 
for all the vices which render a man 
formidable to his country, and a per- 
nicious counsellor to his prince ; nor 
did he possess any one virtue to coun- 
terbalance those vices, unless dexteri- 
ty in conducting his own designs, and 
an enterprising courage, superior to 
the sense of danger, 8 by 
that name. Unrestrain y reli- 
gion, regardless of decency, and un- 

ismayed by opposition, he aimed at 
objects seemingly unattainable ; but 
under a prince yoid of experience, and 
blind to all the defects of those who 
had gained his favour, his audacity 
was successful ; and honours, wealth, 
and power, were the reward of his 
crimes.” To gratify the resentment 
of this profligate minister, or to make 
way for his ruling all at his pleasure, 
the most powerful of the nobility 
were driven into exile, and their 
friends put to death or imprisoned. 
Presbytery, which has always been 
hateful to tyrants and their abettors, 
was suppressed, and the most inde- 
pendent and able of the Presbyterian 
clergy persecuted. Nor did the seats 
of learning escape from violence. A 
feigned crime was laid to the charge 
of Andrew Melville, and that cele- 
brated champion of presbytery, and 
determined foe to arbitr e, was 
obliged to consult his safety by re- 
tiring into England. In consequence 
of his flight, the charge of theological 
education at St Andrews had devolved 
upon his nephew. Though léss dread- 
than his uncle, James Melville, 
from his known attachment to the 


same principles, was obnoxious to 
Archbishop Adamson, the willing in- 
VOL, IIT. 


James Melville's Diary, —1584. 


12h 
strument of Arran in overturning the 
liberties of the Church of Scotland. 


Having obtained secret information 
that the Bishop intended to appre- 
hend him, James Melville was per- 
suaded to withdraw from lawless vio- 
lence, and to join his brethren who 
had taken refuge in England. The 
following account of his eseape from 
Dundee to Berwick in an open boat 
is given by himself, and is curious in 
its details, as well interest. 
ing from its connection with the 
history of the period. The valuable 
MS. from which we have extracted it 
cannot fail to acquire an additional 
claim to the attention of our read- 
ers, from its having furnished an 
important part (as we are informed) 
of the extensive materials made use 
of by Dr M‘Crie in his Life of Andrew 
Melville, now in the press,—and in 
which, we have little doubt, James 
Melville will make an interesting fi- 
gure. 


June 1584.— Returning from 
Anguis all thir newes are tauld me, 
and that the bruite was that I was 
away with the rest ; howbeit, indeed, 
as yet it came nae wayes in my mynd 
to leave the colledge, but was resolv- 
ed to be found there when ever it 
pleased God to visit me. Sa the 
Sabbath after my hame coming, I 
went to the kirk; and afternoon my 
uncle Rodger, knawing fordar than 
I did, comes ower from Dundee, and 
finding a friend of his in St Andrews, 
tauld him that the Bishop was com- 
ing hame with a commission to take 
me, and therefor besought him not 
to leave me till I agreed to go ower to ~ 
Dundee with him: Sa he delt with 
Mr Robert Bruce and others, my 
friends, and importuned me, sa that it 
behoved me to go with him, as I did 
that night to Dundee. The newes that 
comes to me the morn was, that the 
Bishop’s men, with the magistrats, 
had been cercing the colledge and m 
house for me, and had sought out all 
my lettrons and writes, and that 
my dittay was already marked, inter- 
taining of intelligence with my uncle, 
the King’s rebel, &c. 

** Sa seeking resolution carefully of 
my God what to do, a cousin of mine 
oun name, of his awn free motion and 
accord, offered to me, be the assistance 
of God, to put me safe in Berwick 
w'in 24 hours, be sea. To this also 
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my uncle Roger and other friends 
agreed ; sa after consultation w' my 
God, and finding of his warrand in 
my heart, I concluded to go. Albeit 
not without great tentations and 
meikle heaviness, yet on the part re- 
joicing that God gave the heart to 
eave my native country, house, and 
sweet loving new married wife, and 
all for the love of him and his Christ. 
Thus my cousin being a marriner, 
conducted a boat to carie a toun of 
his portage wyne about to Carell, 
and decking me up in his sea at- 
tire, betimes in the morning, about 
the Summer Solstice, took me in doun 
under Dundee as a ship broken sea- 
man, and rowing about behoved to go 
to the haven of St Andrews to los a 
certain - - - - - of skleat stanes ; and 
because it was low water we behoved 
to ly a while in the road till the water 

ew, where the boat wanting an over- 

t, the sails were castin over her ta 
end, and there I leyd up, lest I should 


_ be spied of some shipps ryding be- 
tlie be 


side; but within short space, par 
rocking in the sea, and partly for want 
of air, I grew sa extream sick that many 
time I besought my cousin to set me 
a land, choosing rather any sort of 
death for a good cause, than sa to be 
tormented in a stinking hole. And 
yet, howbeit it was extreme painful, I 
gat there notable medicine of vomiting, 
whilk was a preservation to my heal 
all that year. Sa coming hard to the 
steps of the Archbishop's pier at St 
Andrews, we losit our skleats, and 
took in vivers, and rowed out again 
immediatlie, and came that night to 
Pitmillie burn mouth, where I gade 
a land, and reposed me in my sea ha- 
bit ; and after offers of great kindness 
be the laird, and furniture of a rubber 
of stark March ale, betimes in the 
morning we rowed out about the Ness. 
‘The day was hot: there was but twa 
men in the boat, by twa cousins of 
myne w* my self’: of these twa ‘we 
had ane at our devotion, the other was 
the owner of the boat, and evil 
affected, but the hot rowing, and the 
stoup with the stark ale hard heside 
him, made him at once to keave owr 
in the ship, and it pleased God to 


send a pretty pirhe of wind, whereby, 


getting on a sail upon her, or ever our 
skipper wakned, we were a good space 


besouth the May(Isle) ; who seeing he 


could not mend himself, was fean to - 


yield and agree with his merchant for 


James Melville’s Diary,—1584. 


‘mies, and’ who had in 


CAug. 
a hyre to Berwick. But being off 
and on with Dunbar, about ane - ~~. 
afternoon comes off the hills of La. 
mermuir-edge a great mist, with 2 
tempestuous shower and drow, whilk 
or we could get our sails tackled, did 
cast us about, and or my cousin was 
awar, carried us back aist to the 
May, with sic a how wa and spin drift, 
that the boat being open, he looked 
for great danger giff the  storinie 
shower had continued ; but the young 
man skilful and able, 
starts to his chist and took out a 
compasse, and finding us contrare 
our course, with meikle adoe, want- 
ing help, and shipping of meikle wa- 
ter, he cast about and pykit on the 
wind, halding both the helme and 
sheet, sustaining in the mean time 
evil language off the oat in stead 
of help, till it pleased God mercifully 
to look upon us, and within an hour 
and an half to drive away the showre, 
and calm the drow, sa that it fell doun 
dead calm about the sun drawing 
laigh. ‘To keep the sea all night in an 
open little boat it was dangerous, and 
to go to Dumbarr we durst not, so ot 
necessity we took us towards St Tab’s 
Head, but we having but twa oars, 
and the boat slow and heavie, it was 
about eleven hours of the night ere 
we could win there ; howbeit na man 
was idle, yea, I rowed myself till the 
hyde came off my fingers, mair ac- 
quainted with the pen nor workin; 
onan oar. Coming under the craig, 
we rowed in within a pretty little 
how betwixt the mean ind the head, 
where easily going a land, we refresh- 
ed us with cold water and wine, and 
returning to our boat sleeped the dead 
of the night, but needed nane to 
waken us, for soon be the day-light 
peeped, there was sic a noise of fouls 
on the craig, and about us, because of 
their young anes, that we were al- 
maist pressed to launch out. Now 
we had Caldingham Bay and Hay- 
mouth to pass by, and that but slow- 
lie, rowing by the land where was the 
residence of Alext Home of Mander- 
stoun, ane of our chief confederat enc- 
a boat 
of the Earl of Angus coming about 
from Tartitallan to Berwick not lang 
before ; ‘this ‘put ‘us in grea 
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could see us; sa we came on hulie 
and fear till we came in within the 
bounds of Berwick, where we were in 
greatest danger of all, unbesett in the 
mist be twa or three of the cobles of 
Berwick, whilk were sa swift in row- 
ing, that they got round about us, but 
we being five within board, and hav- 
ing twa pistols with three swords, and 
they na armour, they were fain to 
let us be, namely when they under- 
stood that we were making for Ber- 
wick.” 


“ Being in Berwick, I remembered 
the sweet tender-hearted young lass 
that I had married, and, thinking our 
burden was not yet great, neither knew 
I y* she was with child, I resolved 
with my God to send for her, and 
take sic part together as it pleased his 

Iness to bestow, and sa, satisfying 

1e boatmen to their contentment, I 
sent back with them my cousine Mr 
Alexander Scrimgeour (being then 
but a schollar, and now a man of 
good gifts and estimation in the mi- 
nistrie) with a letter to my wife, wha 
easting all things aside, came to me 
with diligence, be the conduct of a 
servant of the English ambassador 
lying in Edinburgh for the time, and 
took part with me during all my so- 
journing in England, to m eat 
confort. My cousin, James Melvill, 
returned not back to Scotland, but 
tarried in England, and occupyed his 
calling there all the time of our exile.” 


We subjoin the following extract 
from another part of the Diary, as it 
presents a very pleasing trait in the 
brivate character of the amiable au- 

or : 

conclusion of marvellous 
year, (1588,) I cannot forget m - 
ticular, that it is special 
purpose to recompt the gratious work- 
ing of my God with me. He cor- 
rected me sweitlie in taking from me, 
at the beginning thereof, my little son 
Androw, bot recompensed the same 
again maist bountifullie in giffing me 
another Androw, born that same yeir, 
in the moneth of August: Sa the 
Lord takes, the Lord giffes, . bles- 
sed be the name of the Lord for ever. 
bern was fellon beautifull, * 
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i ‘beautiful. Felloun, 


James Melville’s Diary,—-1584. 


to be of a fyne sanguine constitution, 
till a quarter after he was speaned ; 
bot syne, whether be wormes, or 2 
hecktik consumption, I know not, 
but his flesh and cullor fealled, and, 
be the space of a quarter of year, con- 
sumed and dwyned away, keiping al- 
wayes the sweitest and pleasantest ei 
that could be in annes head. I was 
accustomed to set him at the end of 
the table in tyme of dinner and sup- 
per, as the Egyptians did the picture 
of dead, till acquaint me therewith, 
and yit when he died, I marvelt at 
my own hart that it was sa --- - - 
and moved with it,’ sa that yet, when 
I wrote this, I was not fre of the 
bowdnings of the bowills of that natu- 
rall affection ; and if we that are erdly 
wormes can be sa affected to our awin 
children, what a love bears that 
heavenlie father to his? He was my 
first propyne and hansell to heaven. 
I cannot forget a strange thing at his 
death. I haid a paire of fyne milk 
white dowes, whilk I fed in the house, 
the ane wharof that day of his death 
could not be halden off his cradle, 
but, stoped from sitting abone it, 
crape in and satt in under it, and died 
with him; the uther, at my hame 
coming on the morn, as I was wash- 
ing my handes, cam,’ lighted at my 
futt, and piteously crying pipe, pipe, 
pipe, ran a little away from me. ‘Then 

called for peyes and beans to giff it, 
bot they shaw me it wald na eat. I 
took it up and put pickles in the mouth 
of it, but it shuke tham out of the 
throat, and parting from me, with a 
perl piping, within twa or thrie 

oures died also. I maid on him this 
epitaph : 


A sojournor in London I thee gat ; 

At hame in time of trouble thow was 
born ; 

The babbes for beautie thought maist 
diligat 

Thy beautie seim’d yit farder till adorn. 

As Democrit thou first the world did 


skorn ; 
For to refresh the mynd a meakless mar- 
TOW 
yne to bewaill my wickedness forlorn, 
e tears of Heraclit thou seim’d to bor- 


¥ set thé in my sight at even and morrow, 
My hart till humble, acquainting me with 
But: @ the love of ts! whatia sorrow 
Did sease on me th’anes thou lost thy 


and mirrhie, and seimed 
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Oh, first like pleasant floure on erthe thow 


yf to dead, with dowes to 
heaven thou flew. 


“ This page, if thou be a father that 
reids it, thow wilt pardon me; if not, 
suspend thy censure till thow be a fa- 
ther ;—as said the grave Lacedemo- 
nian Agesilaus.” 


SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH SCENERY 
AND MANNERS. 


MR EDITOR, 

Ir gives me pleasure to find that 
your Magazine is likely to become a 
repository for pictures of the times 
that are past, for sketches of manners 
and habits which are either already 
changed, or fast hastening to the 

If of oblivion. 

The pleasure that we take in view- 
ing the representations of our ances- 
tors, may be considered as an emana- 
tion of the amor patria, and ought, 
therefore, to be indulged as a laudable 
curiosity. It is with this feeling that 
I have perused some popes in your 
preceding numbers ; and, as your last 
contained an excellent communication 
on this subject from Selkirkshire, I 
am induced to offer a few reminis- 
cences from a very opposite part of the 
kingdom, viz. Angus or Forfarshire. 

Permit me, then, like Asmodeus, 
in “ Le Diable Boiteux,” to take you 
under my guidance, and, leaving the 
city smoke and busy hum of’ crowded 
streets, imagine ourselves transported 
into the interior of the country, with 
no market-town within half a score of 
miles ; then, instead of indulging the 
too-general curiosity of peeping into 
futurity, we shall suppose ourselves 
carried about half a century back- 
wards from our present era, where, 
seated on an eminence, we shall ob- 


tain a ic view of the coun 
us. 


But, before resting on th 

most favourable for 
shall pause a little in passing this pre- 
rm grey rock, known by the name 
of Merlin’s Craig, (vulgarly Melen’s 
Craig.) In days of yore this was a 
pana of the elfin race, con- 
cerning which many |] stori 

were current in my — An 
old woman lived in the neighbour- 
hood, who was of almost an 
inexhaustible collection, and many.a 


time have J passed a winter evening — 


listening to her narrations, till m 
hair stood on end. Among these the 
following was indelibly impressed on 
my mind :— 

Early in the seventeenth century, 
John Smith, who was barn-man at 
the adjoining farm, was sent by his 
master to cast divots, (turf,) on the 
green immediately behind this crag, 
After having laboured for a consider- 
able time, there came round from the 
front of the rock a little woman, a- 
bout eighteen inches in height, clad 
in a green gown and red stockings, 
with long yellow hair hanging down 
to her waist, who asked the astonish- 
ed operator how he would feel were 
she to send her husband to ¢ir (unco- 
ver) his house, at same time com- 
manding him to place every divot he 
had cast in statu quo. John obeyed 
with fear and weaning, and, return- 
ing to his master, told what had hap- 
pened. The farmer laughed at his cre- 
dulity, and, anxious to eure him of 
such idle superstition, ordered him 
to take a cart, and fetch home the di- 
vots immediately. 

John obeyed, although with much 
reluctance. Nothing happened to 
him in consequence, till that day 
twelve months, when he left his mas- 
ter’s work at the usual hour in the 
evening, with a small stoup of milk in 
his hand, but did not appear at home, 
nor was ever heard of for some years, 
(1 have forgotten how many,) when, 
upon the anniversary of that unfortu- 
nate day, John walked into his house 
at the usual hour, with the milk 
stoup in his hand. 

The account that he gave of his 
captivity was, that, on the evening of 
that eventful day, returning home 
from his labour, when passing Mer- 
lin’s Craig, he felt himself suddenly 
taken ill, and sat down to rest a lit- 
tle. Soon after he fell asleep, and a- 
woke as he supposed about midnight, 
when there was a troop of male and 
female fairies dancing around him. 
They insisted. upon his joining in 


their sport, and gave him the finest girl 


in the company for a partner. She 
took him. by the hand die danced 
three times round in a fajry ting ; 
after which he became so happy, that 
he felt no melination to leave his new 
associates, Their amusements ‘were 
protracted till he heard his master’s 
cock erow, when the whole troop im- 
mediately rushed forward! to the front 
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ofthe craig; hurrying him along with 
them. A door opened to receive 
them, and he continued a prisoner 
until that evening on which he re- 
turned, when the same woman who 
had first appeared to him when casting 
divots came and told him, that the 
grass was again green on the roof of 
her house, which he had firred, and, 
if he would swear by an oath, which 
she dictated, never to discover what 
he had seen in fairy-land, he should 
be at liberty to return to his family. 
John took the oath, and observed it 
most religiously, although sadly teas- 
ed and questioned by his help-mate, 
particularly about the bonnie lassie 
with whom he danced on the night of 
his departure. He was also observed 
rather to walk a mile out of his way 
than pass Merlin’s Craig when the 
sun was below the horizon. 

On a subsequent occasion, the tiny 
inhabitants of Merlin’s Craig surpris- 
ed a shepherd, when watching his 
fold at’ night ; he had sunk asleep, 
during which his bonnet had fallen off 
and rolled to some little distance. He 
was awakehed by the fairies dancing 
round him in a circle, and was in- 
duced to jom them ; but recollecting 
the fate of John Smith, he would not 
allow his female companion to take 
hold of his hands. In the midst of 
their gambols they came close to the 
hillock where the shepherd’s bonnet 
lay—he affected to stumble,—fell 
upon his bonnet,—which he immedi- 
ately seized, clapping it on his head, 
when the whole troops instantly va- 
nished. This exorcism, according to 
a informer, was produced by the 
talismanic power of a catechism, con- 
taining the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles’ Creed, which the shepherd 


most fortunately recollected was de-. 


posited in the crown of his bonnet. 
Leaving these tales of imagination, 
we will now, if you please, pass for- 
ward, and seating ourselves on this 
sloping broom-wood bank, take a 
view of the sober realities of life, by 
glancing over the p t before us. 
t must be acknowledged, that the 
landscape will not bear a comparison 
with the highly cultivated fields which 
you are aecustomed to see in your pro- 
menade ‘on the Calton-hill; but it 
on have at least the charm of novel- 

ero bread off tia 


Tothe right, én the opposite bank, 


‘you see a large field alternately varied 
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with narrow stripes of corn and pas- 
ture ; this, in the vernacular language 
of the country, is rig and bauk ; the 
ridges and stripes of pasture are twist- 
ed in a serpentine form, and nearly as 
gracefully as the modern walks in a> 
gentleman’s pleasure grounds. These 
alternate buuks have been left uncul- 
tivated by our forefathers apparently 
for different reasons ; sometimes they 
are found to contain a number of large 
stones, which seem to have been indi- 
genous to the spot where they are fixed 
in the earth ; and frequently they are 
found to be a depository for the stones, 
large and small, which have been 
collected rrom the ridges under culti- 
vation. ‘The produce of these neglect- 
ed stripes is generally a coarse grass, 
intermixed with docks, (Scot. bun- 
wands,) and sometimes made into 
hay ; but, at present, you see in a 
bauk a tall lad seated on a horse, with 
several more around him, each with a 
branks on his head: this branks is a 
halter, consisting of two wooden clasps 
fitted to the horse’s head, the rein of 
which is a rope twisted and plaited 
from the hair of his own mane. ‘These 
horses are now baiting, (7. e. feasting, ) 
for their usuul fare is to feed upon 
the fields near you, where the grass 
is the reverse of luxuriant ; and when 
turned out here, their heads are tied 
down to their fore legs below the 
knee, by the branks already described, 
—a barbarous custom, by which the 
animal is prevented from that physi- 
cal relaxation that the system requires 
when free from labour. 

You are perhaps surprised to see 
neither hedge-rows nor stone walls 
about the fields; they sre unknown 
here, unless it be about the small plot 
termed the Kail yard, contignous to 
the house ; but look to the left, and 
you will see a number of small en- 
closures upon the same field, all 4 
except one, which contains a her( ot 
black cattle. Thése are the faulds, 
(Angliée; folds,) the mud walls ‘are 
‘hastily ‘raised early in summer, from 
the’ soil on which they stand’; their 
purpose is to confine the cattle daring 
the night, also some houts at noon ; 
this saves 'the trouble of driving them 
and housing ; but the principal 
‘object ‘is to manure the field where the 
cattlearefhuscontined ; a certain num- 
‘ber of nights is sufficient for this pur- 
’ pose; ‘and when ‘one fold has been suffi- 
‘ciently stércorated; they are lodged in 
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another ; thus severalacresaremanured 
in a season. By looking farther in the 
distance, you will see a thick group 
of’ cattle lying on the open field ; they 
belong to another furm, and are con- 
fined in a different manner ; a number 
of wooden stakes are driven into the 
field, at regular distances, to each of 
which an animal is tied by a short 
rope; these stakes are removed pro- 
gressively over the field, and the same 
object is attained as by folding ; but 
the milch cows are always taken home; 
itis only oxen and young cattle that 
are lodged in this manner during the 
summer. 

In the field below, a man appears 
to be very busy weeding corn ; but 
observe he pulls no weeds except 
thistles, and these he lays on the side 
of the tield, till their pricklesaresoften- 
cl by the sunbeams, afterwards they 
are carried home and distributed a- 
inong the horses for supper. 

Yonder goes a plough; it is drawn 
by eight oxen ; they are fastened to it 
by large wooden yokes, bent about 
their necks ; and the driver, instead of 
a whip, has a long slender rod, term- 
ed a goad, armed with an iron point ; 
with this he pricks on the sluggish 
amurus, at the same time using cau- 
‘ion in the application of his instru- 
ment, for although their motion may 
be regulated, they must be allowed to 
creep slowly. ‘There goes another 
plongh drawn by four horses ; they 
ulso have a driver, stout enough in our 
ay to guide a plough with a couple 
of horses, without any assistant, and 
Gf we consider the snail’s pace at 
which these are crawling along) to 
perform a greater quantity of work 
in equal time. Observe their harness, 
the collars are made of straw or pob ; 
(the refuse of flax when skutched,) 
the ‘heuts or traces, are pieces of rope, 
fastened by a knot at the end, into a 
couple of boards clasped round the 
horse’s neck. 

Here comes a cart, the axle tree is 
wood ; the saddle on the horse's back, 
by which he supports the burden, is 
composed solely of two pieces of wood 
fixed together at such an angle as it 
is will fit the animal's back, 
which hunger and hard labour often 
raise in rather an acute ridge. If 
he has any breeching, it is inade of a 
very coarse cloth, or probably a few 
old ropes plaited together: He is fas- 
tened to the draught, by a large iron 


ring suspended from the wooden clasps 
about his neck, passed over the shatts 
of the cart, and kept in its position 
by a wooden pin; the remainder of 
his harness is equally simple. It is 
probable, that the horse has got shoes 
on his fore teet, but to have thew on 
his hind teet would be considered use- 
less extravagance. 

The servants belonging to this es- 
tablishment are all agreed for a year, 
entry at Martinmas, and all eat at 
their master’s table. The men ser- 
vants generally have a certain sum ol 
money, with grazing for a quey, per- 
haps a filly, two ells of arn, (coarse 
tweeled linen,) and generally as much 
hodden (coarse woollen cloth) as will 
make a jacket. 

‘he maid servants have also a cer- 
tain sum of money, some ells of harn, 
also fine linen, an apron, and a lippie 
of lintseed sown on the farm ; these 
are termed their bouwntith. 

The farmer, in like manner, holds 
his tarm from the landlord in lease, 
otten for two nineteens (years) and a 
liferent after, for payment of a certain 
sum in money ; so many bolls of grain 
or meal; a certain number of days 
work with his horses, carts, and men, 
at whatever time, and for whatever 
purpose they may be demanded ; also 
a fixed number of shearers (reapers) 
for one or more days in harvest, when 
the landlord chooses to call for them. 
This is an oppressive and impolitic 
burden imposed upon a tenant; as he 
is otten called upon to serve the /aird 
at the time when he would require a 
double supply of hands upon his own 
farm. ‘The very name that this ser 
vice gets here, bondage, indicates the 
light in which it is viewed by the 
ens but it is pleasant to ob- 
serve, that landlords are daily becom- 
ing wiser, or more liberal, in granting 
leases without these clauses of servi- 
tude. The tenant also pays annually 
a stipulated number of hens for his 
Jandlord’s table. Thus we find, in 
Ramsay’s 
the Miller's Wife,” Bess pleads her 
apology for the want of chickens, by 
saying, 


“* That just last owk, nae farther gane, 
The laird gat a’ to pay his kain—” 


kain being the term by which they 
are distinguished among the tenantry. 
The farmer is also bound: in his lease 
to grind his corns at a particular mill 
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on the landlord’s estate ; or if he em- 
ploys another, he must pay what is 
termed dry multure to the mill ex- 
pressed in his lease. He is also some- 
times bound to employ a certain black- 
smith, also a tenant of his landlord 8, 
who receives yearly from him a stipu- 
lated quantity of corn: called how. 
‘hese last two restrictions seem to 
have originated at a period when mills 
were scaree, and when there was far 
less employment for artisans; and it 
consequently became necessary to se- 
cure work for the mill before she was 
erected, and employment for the 
blacksmith, as an inducement for him 
to take up his residence; but the 
change of manners, and increase of 
trade, and public intercourse, now ren- 
der such obligations unnecessary. 

While I mention bow, it may be 
observed, that if a man becomes poor, 
and has an acre or two to sow, for 
which he has neither seed nor money 
to purchase it, he goes a thigging a- 
mong the farmers, and in a day or two 
collects the quantity of seed corn ne- 
cessary ; he is not, in consequence of 
this, considered a beggar, nor is the 
epithet thigging applied to any spe- 
vies of mendicity, except collecting 
corn, 

You observe a dwelling-house, and 
several appendages, upon the bank 
before us ; it is the residence of the 
furmer, whose fields we have been 
surveying ;—at some distance on the 
left, and rather in the back-ground, 
it is flanked with a cluster of cottages, 
these constitute the cottar town ; the 
inhabitants are vassals to the farmer, 
and hold their tenement and little bit 
of land, by the precarious tenor of 
yearly agreement. They furnish the 
furmer with a shearer each in harvest, 
exclusive of their own service, and 
perform such other labour for him 
throughout the year, as may be agreed 
upon. The farmer allows his cottar 
a house, kail-yard, and an acre or 
two of ground, generally the worst on 
the farm, and often bounding with a 
common, covered over with heath and 
furze. He plows the land, and per- 
forms what other carriages his eottar 
may require ; the cotter bring also al- 
lowed to pasture his cow on such 
narrow spots as are inaccessible to the 
farmer’s cattle,—and also, in harvest, 
behind the shearers, for the land is.in 
8eneral so full of weeds, that to pas- 
ture upon the new stubble is a luxury 


to the cows such as they have not en- 
joyed for several weeks previous. 

Betore we approach the farm-stead- 
ing, it may be well to reconnoitre it 
from this distance. ‘lhe ha’, or dwel- 
ling-house, is what they term sfob- 
thutched, that is, the rafters are laid 
far distant from each other, on the 
coupling, and these ratters are then 
covered with shrubs, generally broom, 
laid to cross the rafters at right an- 
gles ; over this is placed a complete 
covering of divots, (turf,) which is 
again covered with straw, bound up 
in large handfuls, one end of which 
is pushed between the divots ; this 
is placed so thick, as to form a cover- 
ing from four to about eight inches 
deep, and, after being smoothly cut 
on the surface, forms a warm, neat, 
and durable roof. The barn, byres, 
&c., are roofed in the same manner, 
except the thatching ; the straw be- 
ing spread loose on the roof, laid much 
thinner, and held on with straw ropes, 
crossing each other like the meshes of 
a net. The walls of the dwelling- 
house are, perhaps, mason work, but 
the other buildings are reared by what 
is termed cowans, area labour- 
ers, ) with clay instead of lime for mor- 
tar or cement. 

The right of the farm-house, you 
observe, is flanked by several large 
stacks, they are peat and turf ; the first 
dug from deep pits, the last cut from 
the surface of the heath ; they eonsti- 
tute the principal article of fuel dur- 
ing winter, and occupy a considerable 
portion of time and labour in summer 
to prepare them. Besides, should the 
season happen to be wet, which often 
occurs in our insular situation, they 
are never got home in goed order, or 
sufficiently dry, and the lower classes 
endure sad privations in consequence 
during winter. 

I have already mentioned the bad 
policy of landlords in burdening their 
tenants with services, and would now 
hint, that it appears an injudicious 
liberality in them, to allow turf to be 
cut from their heath, as by this means 
the soil. is carried away, and the ground 
left in sueh state, as to be tar less 
susceptible of improvement. 

_ Contiguous to the stacks above men- 
‘tioned, there .is one still larger ; it is 
broom and whins, (furze ;) these are 
almost the sole article of fuel in sum- 
mer; and, when we enter the ha, 
vou will see the servant maid, proba- 
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bly the mistress, walking barefooted 
among the withered thorns, with ap- 
parent ease and indifference. 

I have, however, tried your patience 
sufficiently at present; but, if this 
glance at the external economy ot 
these homely and contented rasties has 
afforded you any rational entertain- 
ment, I shall endeavour, on a subse- 

uent occasion, to introduce you to 
ausle fire-side, where we can observe 
their costume, manners, modes of liv- 
ing, &c. Meantime I am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 
AGBESTIS. 
How of Angus, i] 
July 27, Isis. J 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 
No. Il. 
Malvern, April 16. 
MY DEAR C 

We have determined to leave this 
place in a month or six weeks, and, 
proceeding probably by the way of 
London, you may expect to see me 
in Edinburgh about the beginning of 

You have already, I dare say, form- 
ed from my former letters, some con- 
ception of the hills of Malvern. You 
know that they consist of one ridge 
extending due north and south for 
about the space of nine miles, and 
you may perhaps have pictured to 
yourself the immense champaign by 
which, on every side, they are sur- 
rounded. I think one of the highest 

leasures which can possibly be en- 
joyed, is to be found by ascending 
these lovely mountains, immediately 
after the sun has risen, or just before 
he sets. If in the morning you sta- 
tion yourself upon one of their sum- 
mits, and stretch your view eastward, 
you sce an amazing extent of land- 
scape glittering with dew, and beauti- 
fully tinged by the beams of morn,— 
the smoke of thousands of cottages is 
seen rising amid embowering trees, 
and the spire of many a village church, 
which rustic picty has long visited 
with unfeigned devotion, reminds you 
of something from which meditation 
derives composure; and seems to 
mingle with the dream of fancy the 
transport of immortality.—If, at the 
same moment, you direct your view 
westward, the contrast is most impres- 
sive: An almost equal extent of pro- 
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yect is as yet unvisited by one ray of 
e sun; the summit of Plinlimmon, 

or some other far distant Celtic moun- 
tain, nay have received a purple tinge, 
but o'er many a verdant copse and si- 
lent valley, the darkness of night seems 
yet extended,—no smoking cottages 
give beauty and animation to the 
scene,—nor does aby thing occur to 
remind your fancy that the hour of 
labour and of activity has commenced. 
‘The reverse of all this happens in the 
evening: the western prospect then 
possesses all the beauty and splendour 
of day, while twilight is falling upon 
the eastern plain,—and while on one 
side of the hills the peasant yet marks 
the hour of evening by his cottage 
shadow, on the other he is every where 
trimming his evening lamp. 

The hills possess many other objects 
of picturesque beauty ; among which 
not the least pleasing to my mind is 
the sheep-bell. Every flock is pre- 
ceded by one of their number, to 
whose neck a bell is affixed. As you 
wander among the hills, this most 
beautiful and simple sound is perpe- 
tually striking your ear ; and it is not 
aon I think, to hear it without 

eing lulled into that soft composure 
of which solitude and rural imagery 
are so productive. ‘The sound of the 
hunting-horn, which in this coun- 
try is very frequent, and the still 
more impressive sound which every 
morning and evening reaches you on 
the summit of these hills from many 

a village church, often throw my mind 

into a delightful reverie. There is 

no care which they do not seem to 
banish, and there is no composure of 
meditation which they do not seem 
capable of augmenting. Perhaps, 
however, the most delightful of all 
the objects you here meet with, are 
those groups of young ladies, which 
the fine season has so_plentifully 
thrown in upon us, and which you 
meet in all directions upon the hills, 


and at every hour of the day ; in the 


morning in the simplicity of disha- 
bille, at noon in the full blaze of 
high trimmed beauty, and in the 
evening generally employing them- 
selves in those innocent and simple 
amusements which the place affords, 
and which female gaiety requires. 
This, too, is a delight tacle. 
My soul sickens at the ideaet our fa- 
shionable while con- 
template this scene. of rural beauty 
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and artless happiness ; and I often 
sigh while I think, how happy ! could 
you here be for ever detained from 
the intrigues of cities, and the cor- 
rupting temptations of public assem- 
blies ! 

It may be that, like me, you have 
had your fancy formed to a concep- 
tion of the scenery in the west of 
England, by the perusal of some of 
those novels, of which the scene is laid 
here. I have often had my recollec- 
tions very powerfully awakened by 
the similarity of the scenery of Here- 
fordshire, to that with which my in- 
faut fancy was made acquainted in 
the tales of romantic love, and, amid 
its gentle vallies and luxuriant copses, 
its beautiful cottages, and general 
composure, I have often wandered for 
many a successive hour, as if a new 
heaven and a new earth had been dis- 
closed to me, which I had considered 
as merely the creation of fancy, but 
which I now found to be a reality. 
Nothing, indeed, ean possibly surpass 
the pleasure I feel in my incursions 
into Herefordshire ; there is a still- 
ness and repose in its expression which 
always reminds me of the scenery 
which Virgil has given to Elysium :— 
meditation, which I have often court- 
ed in vain in other climates, here ir- 
resistibly forces itself’ upon my mind. 
I seem to be far removed from the 
world and all its bustle, and, when 
awakening from my dream of’ fancy, 
I listen for something to remind me 
of human existence, I can only dis- 
tinguish, in some adjoining valley, 
the simple stroke of the woodiman’s 
hatchet. 

Another beauty of this delightful 
country you must be made acquainted 
with. In Scotland, you know, our 
apple and other fruit trees grow in 
some little spot adjoining the house ; 
every respectable mansion, of course, 
has some of them, and our fruit is 
not the production of any particular 
shire, but of the whole country. Here, 
however, the case is very different. 
In England the fruit is the produce of 
some particular counties, in which im- 
mense orchards are planted ; and He- 
refordshire is chiefly eclebrated for 
the extent and luxuriance of’ these. 
Almost every other field, therefore, 
an Immense orchard. These are at 
this moment unfolding their blos- 
soms, and, as the footpaths which 


lead through the county pass through 
VOL. III. 


the very centre of them, conceive how 
delightful a walk here must be in a 
few weeks hence. Yet another beau- 
ty is the hop-fields. The hops grow 
from little shrubs, which are planted 
in rows ; to each of these a long pole 
is affixed in spring, up which the ex- 
panding branches raise themselves to 
the height of seven or eight fect dur- 
ing summer. <A_ beautiful yellow 
blossom is produced on every stem ; 
and the whole, when thus luxuriant, 
affords the finest image of a foreign 
vineyard. Of these hop-fields there 
are here also a great number. 

You will easily see, from all this, that 
the country is one of the finest and most 
lovely in the world, and perhaps you 
may imagine, as I did, that the pea- 
santry must be all gentle and good. 
It certainly is true, that the physical 
qualities of a climate have a very 
great influence upon the characters of 
its inhabitants ; and, among the many 
uncivilized tribes with which the im- 
proved state of navigation has made 
us acquainted, we generally find the 
natives of a mild and beautiful coun- 
try distinguished for sweetness of 
temper and modesty of disposition, 
for politeness, and kind affections. 
But then you must remember, that 
there the nature of the country has 
every opportunity of producing its 
proper effect ;—the natives are disen- 
gaged from business ;—they are not 
harassed with poverty and care ;— 
they are engaged in exercises which 
bring the beauties of nature every 
moment before them ;—and, free as 
the gentle breezes which fan their 
dwellings, they permit the character 
of their country to fall with its full 
influence upon their minds. Here 
every thing is different; the people 
are miserably poor and miserably ig- 
norant; scarcely any of them can 
recd ; few of them are ashamed to 
beg ; they are, in short, altogether 
the meancst human beings 1 ever 
saw. They delight, indeed, m neat 
cottages,—in fine-trimmed little gar- 
dens,—and in an external appearance 
of cleanliness and gentility. But 
they are mean-spirited and selfish ; 
and when a member of a family dies, 
so devoid are they of natural atrec- 
tion, that I verily believe the only 
cousideration which such an event 
awakens in their minds is, that they 
shall henceforward feed better from 
the want of him! 
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You know that, when I first came 
here, I had the house almost to my- 
self’; now, however, it is almost com- 
pletely packed, and every day brings 
new squadrons of carriages and ladies, 
and old gentlemen and children. 
Such a hubbub, you perhaps imagine, 
must be very disagreeable, yet it is 
the pleasantest thing that can be ; the 
wople are all as familiar as if they 
brad been acquainted all their lives. 
The house, too, is every body's and 
nobody's ; and whatever may be their 
rank, all here are on a level. What a 
treat it would be for you to see our 
meals. At breakfast there are upon 
a table, which seems to be half a mile 
long, innumerable tea-trays, each sur- 
rounded with their proportion of but- 
tered toast, &c. While some parties 
are finishing their breakfast, other 
parties are just coming down stairs to 
begin. Every party, you must ob- 
serve, breakfast by themselves ; but 
conversation is promiscuous and loud ; 
and we never want some croll crea- 
ture who keeps the table in a roar. 
At dinner we dine all together. It is 
like a mason lodge, only there is here 
the highest breeding, and the most 
pertect order. Ladies and lords, and 
generals, and clergymen, are mingled 
with old wives and children, and mis- 
ses and beaux. Rank is forgotten, 
and restraint banished, and all is 
freedom, and jollity, and good-breed- 
ing. * * 


PRINCIPLES OF THE USURY LAWS. 


By nothing, perhaps, has the per- 
nicious consequences of restrictive 
laws been rendered more clear and 
than by the effeets which 

ave resulted from the attempts made 
to regulate and limit the natural rate 
of interest. All the efforts that have 
ever been made to lower the rate of 
interest by authority, have had a pre- 
cisely opposite cffect. Instead re- 
ducing, they have unitornily contri- 
buted to increase its amount. Nor is 
this any thing but what might have 
been foreseen and expected. If the 
ordinary rate of profit is at ten or 
twelve per cent. and if the law enacts 
that only five or six per cent. interest 
shall be exacted, it is obvious that a 
person might be inclined to borrow, 
and to offer privately a considerably 

eater rate of interest than what was 


to be legal. No law could 


prevent an offer of this kind being 
nade ; and, if the lender had implicit 
confidence in the secrecy, punctuality, 
and solvency of the borrower, he 
might accommodate him with the sum 
wanted, without requiring any addi- 
tional interest, or premium of insur- 
ance, for the risk he runs in entering 
into what the law declares to be a 
fraudulent transaction. But this can 
hardly ever be the case. Gratitude, 
and a sense ot benefits received, are, 
unfortunately, when they come in 
contact with self interest, but slender 
security for honourable conduct. 
Numberless unforeseen events occur 
to weaken and dissolve the best ce- 
mented friendships ; and an addition- 
al source of jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings would certainly be found in a 
transaction of this kind. In such 
matters, indeed, men are more than 
usually sharp-sighted, and are very 
little Si to trust to moral gua- 
rantees for the security of their proper- 
ty. ‘Lhis feeling, however, does not 
put an end to the under-hand species 
of bargaiis between capitalists and 
borrowers ; it only obliges the former 
to demand, and the latter to promise, 
a higher rate of interest. Such trans- 
actions being illegal, the lender is ex- 
posed to the risk of losing his capital. 
‘This risk must be compensated. “No 
person will voluntarily piace his for- 
tune in a state of jeopardy ; and, ac- 
cording as the risk of its being lost is 
greater or less, so will the sum that 
must be paid to cover this risk be in- 
creased or diminished. Thus, a capi- 
talist might be inclined to lend a ma- 
nutacturer a given sum at six or seven 
per cent., but as the law declares the 
supuluting for interest above five per 
cent. to be illegal, were the capitalist 
to enter openly into a bargain of this 
hind, his whole property would in 
iact be trusted to the honour of the 
borrower. If the debtor refused pay- 
ment either of the principal or inte- 
rest, the creditor could not prosecute. 
He could not apply for redress to that 
law whose enactments he had already 
violated ; but, on the contrary, he 
would be exposed to a prosecution on 
the part of his debtor. If there was 
no method of deteating this law, there 
would obviously be an end of all bor 
rowing, except when the statutory 
rate of interest was above the market 
rate. Whenever it was below that 
rate, no person would be able to bor- 
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row a single farthing. There would 
he no circulation of capital. It would 
for ever be locked up in the same 
hands; and the national prosperity 
and welture would suffer severely. 

Fortunately, however, the mutual 
interest and ingenuity of borrowers 
and lenders, have always proved an 
overmatch for the threatenings of the 
law. ‘Their sole effect has been to 
render the acquisition of capital by 
the industrious a more difficult task, 
and to compel them to pay a higher 
rate of interest for it. What might 
have been borrowed at 6 per cent. 
had there been no hazard from anti- 
usurious statutes, is, on account of 
that hazard, raised to perhaps 10 per 
cent.; and what is nearly as bad, a 
habit of carrying on business in a se- 
eret and underhand manner is spread 
abroad in society ; and that spirit of 
trankness, open-heartediess, and sin- 
cerity, tn wherever it predomi- 
nates, is so highly yaluable, either in 
individuals or states, is cramped in its 
developement, or altogether supplant- 
ed by duplicity, extortion, and cun- 
ning. 

‘These conclusions do not rest on 
theory only, but are supported by a 
constant and uniform experience. At 
Rome, during the period of the Re- 
public, the ordinary rate of interest 
was excessively high. The debtors 
or plebeians were every now and then 
threatening to deprive their creditors, 
who were generally of the patrician 
order, not only of the interest of their 
capital, but of the principal itself. 
Repeated outrages proved that these 
were not mere empty threats; and 
the patricians were, therefore, obliged 
to indemnify themselves, by means of 
a corresponding premium for the risks 
to which they were exposed. The 
same is the case among the Mahome- 
tans. Mahomet prohibited the in- 
terest of money altogether ; and not- 
withstanding, the rate of interest in 
Asiatic countries amounts to ten or 
twenty times the ordinary rate in 
Europe.* 

During the middle ages, the average 
rate of profit was not, perhaps, so high, 
certainly not higher, than at present. 
But, to use the words of a learned and 
accurate historian, “ the clamour and 
persecution raised against those who 


_" Say, Traité d’Economie Politique, 
Tom. I. p. 108. 
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took interest for the use of money was 
so violent, that they were obliged to 
charge it much higher than the natu- 
ral price, which, if it had been let a- 
lone, would have found its level, in 
order to compensate for the oppro- 
brium, and frequently the plunder, 
which they suffered ; and hence the 
usual rate of interest was what we 
should now call most exorbitant and 
scandalous usury.” * ‘The risks to 
which lenders were exposed rendered 
the premium of’ insurance on all sorts 
of capital enormously high ; for, of 
the 50, and even 100, per cent., which 
borrowers then frequently engaged to 
pay as interest, not more than 5 or 6 
per cent. can properly be said to have 
been given for the productive services 
of capital. The rest must be consi- 
dered as a honus to compensate the 
lender for the risk he encountered of 
losing the capital itself. 

** Legal interest,” says Mr Birk- 
beck, in his late publication on Ames 
rica, “is 6 per cent., but it is worth 
124 to put in trade, and, some how or 
other, this, like other articles, finds 
its value in spite of the maximum es- 
tablished by law. 

** Efforts are now making in some 
parts of the Union, particularly in 
Virginia and North Carolina, to do 
away the restraints on usury, which 
operate merely as a tax on the needy 
borrower ;—should this liberal prin- 
ciple succeed here, I think it will be 
generally adopted, and will afford a 
new instance of the plain Americans 
doing right, while the philosophers of 
Europe are reasoning about it” Tt 

But it is not necessary to refer to a 
distant country, or a remote period, 
for an exemplification of the perni- 
cious effects resulting from jaws limit- 
ing the rate of interest. In Great 
Britain, during the latter years of the 
war, and when the market rate of in- 
terest was considerably higher than 
the statutory rate, almost no money 
could be borrowed unless from bank- 
ers in discount of bills, except in the 
way of redeemable annuities, or loans 
at 12, 15, and 20 per cent. That this 
was neither more nor less than a 
scheme to defeat the law limiting the 
rate of interest, is sufficiently noto- 
rious ; and the extraordinary extent 


* Macpherson’s History of Commerce. 
Vol. I. p. 400. 
+ Letters from Illinois, p. 36. 
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to which the practice was carried, and 
the very great additional expence and 
charges which it imposed on the bor- 
rowers, shows at once, the utter ina- 
dequacy of such statutes to effect their 
object, and the injury which they are 
sure to inflict on the public. 

If it were possible, and unquestion- 
ably it is not, tor laws regulating the 
rate of interest to accommodate them- 
selves to the variations in the ordinary 
rate of profit, still these laws would 
be hichly injurious. The rate of in- 
terest must fluctuate, not only as the 
ordinary rate of profit fluctuates, but 
it must also fluctuate according to the 
greater or less security of the princi- 
pal sun for the use of which it is 
paid. What can be more absurd than 
to attempt to compel a capitalist to 
lend, suppose L. 10,000, on the per- 
sonal security of a gunpowder manu. 
facturer, a mortgage on a valu- 
able estate, at the same rate of inte- 
rest? In the one case there could be 
no risk of losing the principe! The 
owner of the estate might become 
bankrupt, but the estate itself would 
remain, and might be taken posses- 
sion of by the creditor. With the 
manufacturer, however, the case Is 
extremely different. ‘The extraordi- 
nary hazard of the gunpowder trade 
exposes all the capital invested in it 
to an extreme degree of risk. It may 
be dissipated in a moment, and the 
power of the borrower to replace the 
capital he had borrowed, as well as 
the capital itself, may be destroyed 
for ever. The gross profit derived 
from the capital invested in this, and 
every other employment of more than 
ordinary hazard, must, therctore, be 
greater than that derived trom capital 
invested in the more common and 
less dangerous employments. The 
former inust yield an equal nett profit 
with the latter, and io must, be- 
sides, yield a sum sufficient to cover 
the higher premium of insurance ne- 
cessiry to guarantee the capital itselt. 
If this were not the case, no capitalist 
would voluntarily expose his property 
to such imminent danger, and ho un- 
dertakings of a comparatively hazard- 
ous nature would ever be entered 
upon. But, if this is the case with 
the master manufacturer, who invests 
his stock in a concern conducted un- 
der his own superintendence, why 
should it not also be the case with the 
capitalist, who furnishes him with 


stock to embark in the same concern? 
Why should not the greater. risk of 
the one as well as of the other be 
compensated ? ‘The loss of capital 
would equally affect both. Each 
would have the same insurance to pay 
to cover his capital, and, therefore, 
each should have the same power to 
secure to himself a proportionable pro- 
fit. 

It is somewhat surprising that the 
sagacious framers of the present code 
of usury laws did not think of extend- 
ing their uniform scale to policies ot 
insurance ; and of compelling the un- 
derwriters to insure a gunpowder 
magazine and a salt warehouse on the 
same terms. ‘This would not be more 
absurd than to enact that one uniform 
rate of interest should be paid for the 
capital employed in such opposite de- 
partments of industry. 

The laws of the moderns, rcspect- 
ing interest, are less judicious than 
those of the Athenians. These an- 
cient republicans did not attempt to 
force a capitalist to lend to persons 
engaged in employments of different 
degrees of hazard, at the same rate of 
interest. While the sum paid by the 
merchant for capital embarked in a 
voyage to the Black Sea, as maritime 
interest, amounted, on account of the 
greater risk of losing the principal, to 
about 60 per cent., the territorial in- 
terest, or that paid by the occupiers 
of land, did not exceed 12 per cent. * 

Nothing ean be more unreasonable, 
and more entirely unfounded, than 
the clamour that has been set up a- 
gainst usurers, as money-lenders are 
sometimes termed, because of their 
exacting a higher rate of interest than 
ordinary from prodigals and spend- 
thritts. This surely is the most pro- 
per and efficient check that can be 
put upon the thoughtless or unprin- 
cipled extravagance of such persons. 
Saupasing the security of a prodigal 
and of an industrious person to be e- 
qually good, and this ean scarcely ever 
be the case, does not the capitalist 
who would lend to the latter, at a 
lower rate of interest than he would 
lend to the former, confer a real ser- 
vice on his country? Does he not 
prevent those funds which ought to 
be employed in supporting useful la- 
bour, and in adding to the real wealth 


* Voyage D’Anacharse, Cap. 55. 
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of the nation, from being squandered 
in ridiculous extravagances ? 

Neither is the outcry raised against 
capitalists for taking advantage of the 
necessities of the industrious one whit 
better founded. According as a per- 
con has a character for sobriety, and 
for punctuality in discharging his en- 
cagements, and according to the pre- 
cuined state of his affairs at the time, 
«) will he be able to borrow. ‘To say 
that a capitalist took advantage of the 
necessities of any individual, is only 
saying that he refused to lend toa 
person in suspicious er necessitous 
circumstances, at the same rate of in- 
terest he would have done had no 
such suspicion existed,—had there 
been no risk of the principal sum beirg 
Jost; and if he had not acted in this 
manner, should we not have consider- 
ed him a fool or a madman ? 

But, as we have already remarked, 
the usury laws afford no check what- 
ever on such transactions ;—they only 
render the acquisition of capital more 
difficult, by forcing the borrower to 
pay a premium of insurance in addi- 
tion to the interest ;—they attempt to 
remedy what is not an evil, and what 
consequently ought not to be inter- 
fered with ; and in doing this, they 
create a real grievance. 

There are many other circumstan- 
ees, besides the fluctuations in the 
ordinary rate of profit, and the differ- 
ent degrees of hazard to which bor- 
rowed capital is exposed, that must 
of themselves produce very consider- 
able variations in the rate of’ interest. 
Capital lent for short intervals, or ca- 
pital lent in such a manner as that 
the lender may obtain possession of’ it 
at pleasure, will, provided the securi- 
ty is nearly as good, always bring a 
lower rate of interest than capital 
lent for any definite and considerable 
period. We naturally wish to be 
able to command our capital when we 
please, and to make what use of it we 
please. No mercantile man would 
ever think of locking up his funds on 
iinortgage. If he did, he would no 
longer be able to take advantage of a 
good bargain when it occurred. He 
would be cut off from all power of 
speculating ; and although this might, 
il Many instances, be for his advan- 
tage, still the flattering opinion which 
every one entertains of his own abili- 
es and good fortune, would but sel- 
‘om allow him to doubt of its being 


a very material disadvantage. It is 
to this feeling that the comparatively 
low rate, at which governments, 
whose circumstances are perfectly 
desperate, are able to borrrow, is to be 
ascribed. A stockholder’s mortgage, 
—his claim en the revenue of the 
country,—can be immediately con- 
verted into cash at the current prices. 
And although the generality of the 
creditors of the state are perfectly 
aware of the worthless nature of the se- 
curity they have for their debts, every 
particular individual, confident in his 
own good fortune, foresight, and a- 
cuteness, flatters himself with the 
comfortable idea, that he at least will 
be able to predict the coming tempest, 
and that Ae will be able to sell out bes 
fore the bursting of the bubble. 

If usury laws are to have any ex- 
istence, they ought certainly to be 
made operative on the greatest of all 
horrowers,—on those who do not bor- 
row for themselves, but for others. 
Is it not the extreme of folly, that 
while an industrious manufacturer or 
agriculturist is prevented from bor- 
rowing from a capitalist at more than 
5 per cent., the government of the 
country should be allowed to transact 
with him at 6, 8, 10, or even 20 per 
cent.? What is this but holding out 
a bait to loanmongers? and causing 
the capital of the country to flow with 
an accelerated and unnatural velocity 
into the Treasury? Surely nothing 
cin be more absurd than this. If we 
are to have usury laws, they ought to 
operate alike on every class of bor- 
rowers; and considering the superior 
attractions which the facility of re- 
possessing the principal gives to the 
investment of capital in the funds, the 
rate of interest at which government 
should be allowed to borrow should 
be /ess than the rate at which private 
individuals might borrow. 

We trust, however, that we have 
said enough to show the impropriety 
and the pernicious tendency of all 
such regulations. If a landlord is to 
be allowed to take the highest rent he 
can get offered for his land, a farmer 
the highest price for his wheat, a ma- 
nufacturer for his goods,—why should 
a capitalist be restricted and fettered 
in the employment of his stock ? 
Every principle of natural justice, 
and, we may add, of political expe- 
diency, is outraged by such a distinc- 
tion. 
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“« Tes loix de ce genre,” says M. Say, 
* sont si mauvaises, qu'il est heureux 
qu’elles soient violées. Elle le sont 
presque toujours; le besoin d’en.- 
prunter, et le besoin de preter sen- 
tendent pour les eluder, ce qui de- 
vient ficile en stipulant des avan- 
tages qui ne porte pas le nom d’ 
interet, mais qui ne sont. au fond 
qu'une portion des interéts.” 

But this miserable anomaly,—-this 
fixing of amarimum on the rate of inte- 
rest, while every thing else is allowed 
to find its own level in the market,— 
will, we should hope, be ere long put 
an end to. ‘The market rate of interest 
is now fallen below the statutory rate, 
and the application of a sponge to the 
whole batch of antiusorious statutes 
could not, therefore, be attended with 
any inconvenience to the pecuniary 
affairs either of the state or of indivi- 
duals. ‘The following Report on the 
Usury Laws was presented to Parlia- 
ment at the close of the last session ; 
and we are happy in being able to 
support the view now given of their 
effects, by the authority of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed to inquire into this subject. 

M. 


Report on the Usury Laws. 

The Select Committee appointed to con- 
sider of the effects of the laws which regu- 
late or restrain the interest of money, and 
to report their opinion thereupon to the 
House ; and who were empowered to re- 
port the minutes of the evidence taken be- 
tore them, have, pursuant to the order of 
the House, exammed the matters referred 
to them, and have agreed upon the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1. Resolved,—That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the laws regulating 
or restraining the rate of interest have been 
extensively evaded, and have failed of the 
effect of imposing a maximum on such 
rate; and that of late years from the con- 
stant excess of the market rate of interest 
above the rate limited by law, they have 
added to the expence incurred by borrow- 
ers on real security, and that such bor- 
rowers have been compelled to resort to 
the mode of granting annuities on lives ; a 
mode which has been made a cover for ob- 
taining a higher interest than the rate li- 
mited by law, and has farther subjected 
the borrowers to enormous charges, or 
forced them to make very disadvantageous 
sales of their estates. 

2. Resolved,—That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the construction of 
such laws, as applicable to the transactions 


[Aug, 
of commerce as at present carried on, have 
been attended with much uncertainty as to 
the legality of many transactions of fre. 
quent occurrence, and consequently been 
productive of much embarrassment and li- 
tigation. 

3. Resolved, —That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the present period, 
when the market rate of interest is below 
the legal rate, affords an opportunity pe- 
culiarly proper for the repeal of the said 


laws. 


SPECIMENS OF TRANSLATION FROM 
THE ITALIAN. 


No. I. 


To every lover of Italian poetry it 
must long have afforded matter of infi- 
nite regret, that the writings of its great 
masters should have been so complete- 
ly shut up from the greater proportion 
of readers in our own country, by the 
general poverty, as well as fewness of 
our translations. With the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Fairfax’s version of 
the Jerusalem Delivered, there is not 
one translation of any of the greater 
works of the Italian poets that is worth 
reading ; and even this has long been 
supplanted by the more modern, but 
intinitely inferior, work of Hoole, to 
the extensive circulation of whose 
translations, as much, perhaps, as to 
any other cause, may be attributed 
the neglect into which Italian poetry 
has of late years fallen amongst us. 
Nothing, indeed, could have been 
more unpropitious to its growth in 
our soil, than that the transplanting 
of it should have fallen into such mi- 
serable hands as those of Mr Hoole. 
He has no poetry in himself, and, of 
course, no true perception of the 
beauties of his author. He cuts and 
mangles the finest thoughts and most 
glowing images for the sake of a 
rhyme,—and there is, withal, a de- 
gree of awkwardness and constraint 
in his language and_ versification, 
which destroys at once all the bold- 
ness, vivacity, and freshness of co- 
louring, which are so characteristic of 
the originals. Who that has read the 
Orlando Furioso in the Italian could 
recognize, in the contemptible version 
of Hoole, the poet whom he had been 
accustomed to admire, not more for 
the warm glow of sunshine which he 
has thrown over the scenes and 
thoughts of this our every-day exist- 
ence, than for the graceful ease of his 
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versification, and the fearless freedom 
with which he rambles through the 
endless mazes of his enchanting tale ? 
Who ever heard any one talk with 
enthusiasm of Ariosto, who owed all 
his knowledge of him to Mr Hoole ? 
Yet he is the poet of all others the 
most likely to call forth feelings of 
rapture and delight in his readers. 
We feel as if transported by him into 
a world of a fairer and more genial 
aspect than our own, whose sun no 
cloud obscures, and whose sky no 
tempest darkens. We look upon man 
in the higher and nobler aspects of 
his being. All his selfishness, and all 
the grovelling passions of his nature, 
vanish fron us. We are 
transported back to those days of no- 
ble deeds and lofty feelings, when the 
cold forms of indifference had not yet 
sullied the simplicity of the human 
character, and the sores of 
distrust did not rankle in the human 
heart ; when every selfish feeling gave 
way before the impulse of 
generosity, and the meed of conquest 
was the laurel-leaf, or the fair one’s 
smile. And, instead of all this, are 
we to remain contented with a tame 
aud slavish version, without one spark 
of the glowing spirit of the original, 
by one whose only merit was perse- 
verance in completing what his pre- 
sumption urged him to commence ? 
Is there no kindred spirit—no ‘ A- 
riosto of the North’—who will un- 
dertake the task of laying open these 
brilliant “ regions of romance” to the 
delighted gaze of every true lover of 
poetry ? 

But it is not alone in the greater 
efforts of the Italian muse that those 
treasures of poetry are to be found 
which have ever afforded the highest 
enjoyment to all those who have read 
them aright. Many of the sonnets of 
Petrarch, and of the smaller poems of 
Tasso and Metastasio, are distinguish- 
ed by a depth and purity of feeling, 
4 richness and variety of imagery, and 
a sweetness and a of versifica- 
tion, which have never been surpas- 
sed, and which abundantly compen- 
sate for the paltry conceits, and meta- 
physical refinements, which, owing 
to the bad taste of the age in which 
they lived, we find not untrequently 
interwoven with their finest senti- 
ments, and most brilliant images. 

It is obvious that these poems, of 
which a considerable part of the me- 
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rit consists in the happy turn of the 
expression, and the beauty of the ver- 
sification, would lose not a little even 
by the finest translation into our 
language: yet it must be regretted 
that they should be altogether hidden 
trom all but the readers of Italian, and, 
were a translation of some of the fin- 
est of these to be executed by any one 
equal to the task, however inferior the 
luipression might be to that conveyed 
by the originals, his labour most un- 
doubtedly would not be in vain. 

‘The tollowing imperfect transla 
tions, which shal! be continued trom 
time to time, were written solely for 
the author’s own gratification, while 
perusing the works of the Italian 
poets ; yet even from them (imper- 
tect and unequal as he feels them to 
be) he thinks some readers may form 
an idea of the merit of the originals. 
If they shall contribute to induce any 
one to a perusal of the works of these 
writers in their own language, or to a 
performance of the task of making a 
more complete and choice selection 
than any we have hitherto had, trom 
these authors, which neither his pow- 
ers nor his pursuits allow him to at- 
tempt, he shall deem his labours am- 
ply compensated. 


Introductory Sonnet. 


Soothed by the stillness of some cool retreat, 
While underneath the spreading beech 
tree’s shade, 
My limbs in listless indolence were laid, 
The riv'’let softly murmuring by my 
feet ; 
Oft, as my spirit in delusion sweet, 
Thro’ fair Italia’s magic mazes strayed, 
I’ve wept to think how cruel fortune 
swayed, 
Those mighty minds for earthly shocks 
uumeet : 
Then have I sought to wake the lofty lyre 
That Tasso struck, or Petrarch’s softer 
tone, 
Whose harp would sound the notes of 
love alone ; 
And still my soul, as awed I touched the 
wire, 
Felt all their grief and all their am’rous 
fire, 
And as I sung their woes, I soothed my 
own. 


Tasso—Rime Amorose—S. CX111 
“© Aura, ch’or quinci scherzi, or quindi vo- 
Ob! Air, whose gentle breeze thus sportive 
flies, 
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"Mid the gay myrtle’s tender verdant 
hair, 
And waving soft the dewy flowerets fair, 
Steals their sweet odour with its am’rous 
sighs,— 
If in thy bosom pity e’er arise, 
Leave these gay scenes thou soft volup- 
tuous Alr, 
And wing thee to the streamlet’s mnargin, 
where 
Beneath my angel's feet the floweret dies : 
{n thy sott bosom watt these am'rous woes, 
And all the anguish that my spirit tires, 
‘To where my thoughts do still unceasing 
fly ; 
Thence may’st thou steal, more sweet than 
dew-bent rose, 
The heavenly odours on her lip that he, 
And bear them back to feed my warm 
desires. 


trarche—B. I. S. XXV. 


Quanto piu mavvicino al giorno estre- 
mo,” &c. 


As now approaching comes the dreary 


night— 

The night that brings an end to mortal 
wor— 

sag seems the tide of time to 
flow, 


And cen sweet hope prepares to take 
her flight: 
Not long my thought, alas! this last de- 
hght 
To talk of love with thee shall life be- 
stow; 
For soon thrown off, like mass of Alpine 
snow 
At summer's heat, shall fall this earthly 
weight: 
Soon shali we both have peace, for then no 
niore 
False nope shall woo me with her syren 
smile, 
Th’ alternate tears and smiles that mock- 
ed before 
Shall ne'er perplex my grief-worn heart 


again, 
And we shall see how false desires be- 
guile 
Man’s mortal lite—how oft he sighs in 
Vall. 


Petrarch —B. 
** Lieti fiori, e felici e ben nate herbe.” &e. 
Ye happy herbs and plants, and flowerets 
ect, 
That Iaura wand'ring oft is wont to 
press : 
Ye shady bowers that her sweet accents 
bless ! 
Ye plains imprinted by her snowy feet ! 


Ye — pale that glow with wn’rous 
ieat ! 


Ye verdant boughs ! and groves, whose 
joveliness 
Oft wins her presence !—shady green 
recess ! 
Whiose leafy trees the rays of morning 
greet 5 
And thou fair stream! whose crystal wa- 
ters lave 
Her radiant face and fair eyes that im- 
part 
A brighter lustre to thy calm clear wave; 
How much I envy you these joys! Ye 
know 
The agonising pangs that tear my heart, 
For every rock resoundeth with my woe. 


MetastasiomS. 


“ Leggiadia rosa, le cui pure foglie,”’ Ac. 
O lovely rose, whose dewy leaflets blowing 
Are tended by the genial breath of morn, 
And o'er whose breast the early breezes 
borne 
Have left in crimson hue thy garments 
glowing ; 
The same kind hand that watches new thy 
growing 
Shall lead thee soon a purer scene t’ a- 
dorn, 
Where freed for ever from the galling 
thorn, 
Thou'lt bloom—alone thy fairer features 
shewing, 
Secure in loveliness that never dies : 
Nor snow, nor hail, nor warring winds 
are there, 
Nor changing seasons, nor inclement 
skies, 
But blooming safe beneath a kinder care, 
Thou shalt in calm serenity arise 
For ever fragrant, and for ever fair. 
H. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. * 


We shall here endeavour to explain 
the principle and construction of this 
ainusing instrument, which still con- 
tinues to attract the public attention. 

It is a curious circumstance con- 
cerning our notions of beauty, that 
the most irregular figure becomes 
p'casing to the eye, when we join to it 
its exact copy with the position re- 
versed. Take, for example, eny fi- 
gure at rancom, such as fig. 1, and 
it will be transtormed in this man- 
her into tig. 3. In the same man- 
ner, one still more irregular, as fig. 2, 
is converted into fig. 4. + 


* This article was written for our last 
Number. but was unavoidably delayed. 

+ The regular geometrical figures, such 
as the square, the polygons, or the circle, 
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The singular beauty of the pro- 
ductions of nature seems to depend 
on this union of objects, similar in 
figure, but contrasted in position, 
and the same principle regulates the 
arrangement of figures in all kinds of 
ornamental designs. The columns of 
a gateway, for example, whatever be 
their shape or dimensions, are never 
placed in a greater number, or a dif- 
terent arrangement, on the one side of 
it than on the other. The arches are 
never formed into circles over one 
half of the bridge, and into ellipses 
over the other ; and though the archi- 
tect varies infinitely, according to his 
taste, the front of an ornamental build- 
ing, yet he generally studies to make 
the one half of it a reflected tmage of 
the other. 


the extreme case of the polygon, are com- 
posed of repeated isosecles triangles ; each 
of which is formed from an irregular figure 
{a right angled triangle) joined to its re- 
verse, and in general any complete figure 
whatever, may be always decomposed (this, 
indeed, seems the circumstance on which its 


completeness depends) into two or more 
equal and similar figures. 
VOL. IL. 


The continual addition of any of the 
compound figures (fig. 3 or 4) thus 
formed to itself, produces an effect still 
more pleasing. If this addition be 
made in a straight line,—if the figure 
be continually copied without any 
change of its position, a straight bor- 
der is formed, varying in beauty, with 
the aspect of the original ; and, if this 
border be again repeated in the same 
rganner, in the direction of its breadth, 
a regular pattern is produced, which 
may be extended to any size. ‘Thus the 
primitive fig. 5 being reversed, pro- 
duces the compound fig. 6, from 
which, by repetition, arises the bor- 
der fig. 7. : 

But when, at each of the repeti- 
tions of the compound figure, we also 
vary somewhat its position, a new 
principle of harmony is introduced. 
That similerity of figure and contrast 
of position, which gives to the single 
repetition of the original all its beau- 
ty, is now applied to the successive re- 
petitions of the compound figure it- 
self ; instead of a straight we have 
a curved border; and as the efiect of 
this arrangement is the greatest of all 
when these repetitions are made to 
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converge to a point,—when they are 
arranged round a centre, and con- 
tinued till the whole circle is filled 
by the meeting of the extremes,— 
when the greatest possible number of 
them are thus brought within the 
smallest possible compass,—their fi- 
cures thus inost clearly identified, and 
their positions most highly contrasted ; 
this combination is hence the most 
beautiful of the kind. ‘Thus the fun- 
damental fig. 8 is by repetition and 
reversion transferred into fig. 9, which 
repeated round the circle, forms fig. 
10. In the same manner, from one 
still more irregular, fig. 11, arises 
first fig. 12, and secondly the beauti- 
ful design fig. 13; and, lastly, trom 
fic. 14 we have fig. 15. 

The Kaleidoscope, then, trom which 
we may seem to have digressed, is an 
instrument contrived to produce the 
above arrangements with expedition. 
What could else only be done by 
the slow and laborious process of mi- 
nute copying, this curious little ma- 
chine performs, as it were, by a coup 
de main; and it is this instant pro- 
duction of what seems the result of 
the greatest labour, together with 
the real beauty of the images them- 
selves perpetually varying, as it by the 
operation of magic, which renders the 
Kaleidoscope an object of such wonder 
to those vt od are ignorant of its na- 
ture, and of amusement even to those 
who can explain the mystery. 

The well known property of a mir- 
ror or polished surtace, by which it 
reflects a reversed image of every ob- 
ject presented to it, is peculiarly ae 
dapted for producing that arrange- 
ment of figures which we have de- 
scribed ; and this, accordingly, is the 
great principle on which the Kalei- 
doscope is constructed. * ‘Take, for 
exainple, a piece of mirror glass con- 
siderably longer than it is broad, + 
and either silvered on the back, or 


We may mention, as illustrating 
what has been said, a common method of 
cutting out figures in paper ;—the paper is 
first doubled or folded a number of times, 
the folds being either all one way, or in- 
clined to each other round a centre, and 
any hgure being cut out at random through 
all the folds at once, the paper is opencd 
and exhibits a pattern or succession of pat 
terns of the greatest regularity. 

+ In order that the object may be re. 
Hected from the glass to the eye as obliquel 
* possible ; the quantity of light reflected, 


still better coated with blacking. * 
Draw on a sheet of paper any number 
of figures or dashes at random, (it 
will increase the effect if they be ot 
difterent colours,) and setting the 
vlass on its end perpendicularly over 
the paper, apply this lower end suc- 
cessively to the different figures, and 
to the upper end the eye, moving also 
over the figures, and always at a smal! 
distance from the glass the finger or 
other object to confine the field ot 
view, then at every remove of the 
elass, as the different figures over 
which it passes are always seen each 
joined to its reverse, a constant suc- 
cession of pleasing objects is kept up ; 
and even with this single glass, it 
is really curious sometimes to observe 
the variety of regular images that are 
produced. 

Place now another glass of the 
same size as the former, at a dis- 
tance from it less than one-half the 
breadth of the glasses, and parallel to 
it, and looking down between the two 
glasses on the paper, the same succes- 
sion of regular figures will be observ- 
ed as before, but each of these now 
repeated a number of times, so as to 
form, instead of single images, a suc- 
cession of regular straight borders. 
This effect is most striking when the 
glasses are brought pretty close to 
each other, as the reflections being i) 
that case more oblique, the objects 
are more frequently repeated, t and as 
the direct and reverse images being 
brought within a smaller compass, are 
more highly contrasted. Instead 


and consequently the distinctness of the 
image, always increasing with the obliqui- 
ty. 

* To prevent any double reflection 

which always takes place with a silvered 
glass. 
_ + Itis upon this principle that a build- 
ing must be viewed at some distance, to 
observe the full effect of its architecture. 
Ii we go nearer, we cannot see it at 
once, and, therefore, cannot so easily com- 
pare its extreme points, and if we recede 
we lose sight altogether of the subordinate 
tivures. 

+ If the reflections were perfect, the re- 
petitions of the compound figure would ex- 
tend indefinitely on the right and left, but 
at each reflection a certain part of the light 
is lost, and at the.next reflection the same 
part of the remainder; it falls also con- 
tinually less and less obliquely on the 
glasses as the reflections are repeated. From 
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of keeping the plates parallel, bring 
the two adjacent edges closer to each 
other on one side than on the other, 
and the figures will now be repeated 
each in the circuinference of a circle ; 
instead of straight we shal! now havea 
succession of circular borders. 

But those arrangements which we 
have described merely to illustrate the 
principle, are all of them far inferior 
to the following. Bring the edges 
ot the glasses closer and closer to 
each other, and the repetition of 
the figures will be observed gra- 
dually more and more to converge ; 
being brought gradually within a 
sinalier and smaller compass, more 
of them will be visible, on account 
of the rays falling more obliquely 
on the glasses, while the powers 
of similarity and contrast operate at 
the same time with augmented effect; 
and when the edges of the reflectors 
are at last made to coincide, all these 
circumstances are carried to their 
highest pitch, the extremes meet, and 
we have a complete pattern, such as 
has already been described. This 


then is the common form of the Ka- © 


leidoscope. It consists of two plain 
reflectors of glass or metal, (and they 
should be at least eight or ten times 
longer than broad, and also about 
twice as broad at the object as at 
the eye end,) placed together by their 
longer edges, and either fixed at a cer- 
tain angle, (which must be an even 
and an aliquot part of the cireumfer- 
ence,) or made to open and shut at 
pleasure, like the leaves of a book. 
‘The sma'ler the angle of’ the glasses, 
the effect is always the more beauti- 
‘ul; but when we bring them very 
close together, the extreme images be- 
vin (from the loss of light in so many 
reflections) to disappear, and thus to 
render the figure incomplete ; it is 
vasy, however, by a little adjustment, 
to hit the angle which produces the 
best effect. 

_ But in this, as in all other optical 
instruments, any external light di- 
luinishes always the full effect of the 
“Tangement; in order to exclude, 
therefore, all light but what comes 
‘rom the objects observed, the glasses 
are hxed into a tube of wood or me- 


these causes, we can seldom with glass see 


rg than eight or ten repetitions on cach 
‘ide, 
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tal, one end of which is left open for 
the objects, and the other contracted 
to a sinall hole tor the eye. ‘The cos 
lours also are now thrown at random 
on a piece of glass or other transpa- 
rent substance, which is then held 
close to the open end of the glasses, 
and moved backwards and forwards 
with the one hand, while the tube is 
held up to the light with the other. 
What answers still vetter, a very short 
tube being fitted to the object end of 
the principal tube, so as to turn easily 
round upon it, plates of clear or (to 
soften down the edges of the ovjects) 
roughly ground glass are fitted into 
this tube ; and bits of coloured glass 
(or any objects at pleasure) being in- 
closed between the plates, the tube is 
turned round with the hand, and the 
constant motion of the picces of’ glass 
forms a new and striking variety to 
tlie tigures that ate produced. This 
last combination, the reflectors being 
polished, and their edges titted to each 
other in the nicest manner, may be 
considered as the most perfect which 
has yet been constructed. * 

Such, then, is the instrument which 
has of late attracted so much notice ; 
and whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to its usefulness or ori- 
ginality, it is agreed, on all hands, to 
bea very pretty contrivance,—a beau- 
tiful application of a scientific prin- 
ciple. O: its utility we contess we have 
not been able to enter entirely into the 
views which many have held out. As it 
creates no new figure, but only repeats 
and reverses the images of those which 
are presented to it, it cannot, we ap- 
prehend, facilitate the copying of thn 


tirures thus combined, which can" 


always be inore easily transterred from 
the fundamental figure itself, of which 
the pattern is only a series of repeti- 
tions. It can only be of service to 
the designer, therefore, to shew him 
at once, without the labour of repeat- 
ed copying, the combined effect of 
any tundamental figure,—to produce 


* Various other forms of the Kaleido- 
scope have been described with three or 
more glasses, but as the principle is still 
the same, we have confined ourselves to 
that which is most generally used. A con- 
vex glass has also been applied to intro- 
duce distant objects, but as there is no 
want of objects to place quite in contact 
with the reflectors, we need not describe 
this contrivance more particularly. 
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from any number of irregular the like 
numer of regular figures, and thus 
to present him the greatest variety 
for the choice of his design. But, 
with the view of copying the design 
it is still most convenient in prac- 
tice, in order to obtain a succession of 
patterns, to draw the irregular figures 
on paper, and to apply the simple 
glasses without the apparatus of tubes 
and object plates, however admirably 
thse nay be adapted for effect. We 
are disposed, theretore, rather to rank 
the Kaleidoscope among those ingeni- 
ous philosophical contrivances which 
have been at various times invented to 
amuse the public, only that it is su- 
verior to any thing of the kind that 
“a ever been proposed. 

A good deal of discussion having 
taken place as to the original inven- 
tion of the Kaleidoscope, and as it may 
interest our readers, we shail state 
what has been collected on this sub- 
ject. The repetition and reversion of 
images in a glass is noticed in the 
Maia Naturalis of Baptista Porta, a 
Neapoli an nobleman, who flourished 
about the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and was distinguished for 
his zeal in promoting philosophical 
pursuits. The following is an extract 
from that work : 


** In the following manner we may con- 
struct a mirror for secing a multitude ef 
objects on a plain surface. This kind of 
mirror, when constructed, is what is called 
polyphaton, that is to say, mw tiplying ; 
for, by opening and shutting, it shows 
twenty and more images of one single ti- 
gure. If, therefore, you wish to prepare it, 
let two brazen or crystal rectangular mir- 
rors be erected on the same base, and let 
the proportion of length be one and an 
half of the width, or any other proportion ; 
and let each side, for the km of its 
length, be so connected together, that they 
may casily be shut and opened .like a 
book, and that the angles may be varied, 
as they are usually constructed at Venice ; 
for if you place one object opposite to the 
face of each, you will see several figures 5 
and this, in proportion as you shut it clos- 
er, and the angle shail be less. But. by 
opening, the objects will be reduced in 
number; and the more obtuse the angle 
under which you see it, the fewer objects 
will be seen. So, if you exhibit your 
finger as the object, you will see nouhing 
but fingers. The right fingers will be seen 
on the nght side, and the left on the left 
side, which is contrary to the usual custom 


with looking-glasses; but this happens 


CAug. 
irom the mutual reflection and repulsion, 
which produce a change of the images.” 


Inthe Ars Magna Luceis et Umbra 
of Kircher, printed in 1646, we hove 
an account of the same circumstance, 
and also of the repetition of the sec- 
tors round the centre of the circle. 

* 4 wonderful property,” says he, 
“ and one which has not, as far as | 
know, been observed by any one, is 
exhibited with two specula, so con- 
structed as to open and shut like a 
book ; and placed on any plane in 
which vou have described a semicircle 
divided into its degrees. For, it the 
point in which the specula meet be 
placed in the centre of the semicircle, 
so that the side of each speculum shal! 
stand upon the diameter, the image 
of an cuject will only be seen once, 
and twoobyects will appear, one without 
the specuca, the true one,—and one 
within, the image. But it the sides 
be placed at an angle of 120°, you will 
see the image of the object within the 
specula twice, that is, along with the 
real image, three objects...... But 
if the specula intercept an angle of 
90°, you will see the circle divided in- 
to four parts, and four objects ; ..... 
in the same manner, at an angle of 
00°, you will see a hexagon with six 
vpjects.” He then applies the prin- 
ciple to some curious contrivances 
which, by his own account, filled his 
spectators with astonishment. With 
one candle he shows how to make 2a 
complete chandelier. ‘ With angles 
of 120°, 72°, and 45°, you will see,” 
says he, ‘* with no less delight than ad- 
miration, a chandelier with three, with 
tive, and with eight branches.” 

But we need not multiply these quo- 
tations, for the combination of glasses 
in this manner is described, we believe, 
in many of the optical works of that 
age. ‘The first and the only distinct 
account, however, which we have seen 
of the application of these glasses to 
the formation of designs, is in a trea- 
tise on gardening, published in 1717 
by R. Bradley, who was afterwards 
Professor of Botany at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. It is entitled, 
New Improvements of 
and Gardening, both Philosophi 
and Practical, &c. &e. with a New 
Invention whereby more designs 
Garden Platts may be made in an 
tour. than can be found in all the 
books now extant. Likewise several 
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Rare Secrets for the Improvement ot 
Fruit Trees, Kitchen Gardens, and 
Greenhouse Plants. By Richard 
Bradley, Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety.” In the preface to Part 11. 
he observes, “ In the first place, 
my reader will find the descrip- 
tion and use of my invention for 
the more speedy drawing or designing 
of garden platts ; and | am of opinion, 
that when he once understands the 
right use of it, I shall have his thanks 
tor that discovery.” The following is 
the description of the instrument : 

‘* Since the instrument] now design 
to treat of has afforded some pleasure 
to many of my acquaintance, I have 
been easily persuaded to make it pub- 
lic. It is of that nature, that the best 
designers or draughtsmen may im- 
prove and help their fancies by it, 
aud may with more certainty hit the 
humour of the gentlemen they are to 
work tor, without being at the trouble 
of making many varieties of figures 
in garden platts, which will lose time, 
and cause an unnecessary expence, 
which frequently discourages gentle- 
men from making up their gardens. 
In short, the charge of the instru- 
ment is so small, and its use so de- 
lightful and profitable, that I doubt 
not its favourable reception the 
world, 

* But, to proceed We must choose 
two pieces of looking-glass, of equal 
bigness, of the size of a long square, 
five inches in length and four in 
breadth. It must be covered on the 
back with paper or silk, to prevent 
rubbing off the silver, which would 
else be too apt to crack off by frequent 
use. This covering for the back of 
the glasses must be so put on, that 
nothing of it may appear about the 
edges on the bright side. 

_ © The glasses being thus prepared, 
they must be laid tace to face, and 
hinged together, so that they may be 
made to open and shut at pleasure, 
like the leaves of a book.” 

Mr Bradley then gives various ex- 
amples of the use of his instrument. 
Placing the glasses upon any irregular 
hgure, such as fig 14, the one glass 
on the line AC, and the other on the 
line BC, he exhibits its transforme- 
tion into fig. 15; “ so,” says he, 
‘shall we discover an entire garden 
platt in a circular form, (if we look 
into the glasses,) divided into six 
parts, with as many walks leading to 
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the ecntre, where we shall find a ba- 
son of an hexagonal figure.” After 
showing the transtormation of some 
other tigurs ; in a word,” says he, 
‘we moy by this means produce some 
thousands of good draughts.” 

le then refers to a plate, in one 
part of which a number of’ figures 
«re thrown together in disorder, and 
he shows how, by moving the glas- 
ses over it, an immense number 
of designs may be exhibited. At 
the end of the first example he says, 
‘** And so, by moving your glasses in 
like manner from point to point, the 
draughts will differ every variation of 
the glasses, till you have discovered 
at least fifty plans differing from one 
another.” And, in conclusion, he ob- 
serves ; “So that, from one plan a- 
lone, not exceeding the bigness of a 
man’s hand, we may vary the figure 
at least two hundred times ; and so, 
consequently, froin five figures of the 
like nature, we might show ebout a 
thousand several sorts of garden 
platts ; and, if it should happen that 
the reader has any number of’ plans 
tor parterres or wilderness works a- 
bout him, he may, by this method, 
alter them at his pleasure, and pro- 
duce such innumerable varieties, that 
it is not possible the most able de- 
signer would have contrived.” 

“* And, seeing I have given such di- 
rections in this chapter as I hope may 
inform the curious of the use of’ this 
new invented instrument, I think it 
may not be improper to advertise, 
that the publisher of these papers is 
provided with glasses of several sizes, 
ready fitted up tor ihe experiment, at 
the following prices :—The small sort 
at 3s. and the other at 5s.” 

Comparing this description with 
the above account of the Kaleido- 
scope, there can be no doubt, we think, 
that the two instruments are es- 
sentially the same. ‘he great object 
of both of them is to produce regular 
from irregular figures. ‘This object 
is accomplished in both of them by 
the repeated addition of the irregular 
figure to itself reversing its position 
at each step of the process. These 
repetitions again are effected in both 
of them: by the principle of the reflec- 
tion of light. Both of them consist 
of two reflectors set together at a cer- 
tain angle ;—the irregular figures are 
in both of them brought quite in con- 
tact with the extremities of these re- 
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flectors ; and in both of themthe raysof 
light trom the irregular objects fly 
trom glass to glass in the same man- 
ner, and, according to the same well 
known laws, until reaching the eye 
they there form a series of images ar- 
ratged in both of them in the same 
erder. ‘Thouch it might have an- 
swered, however, its intended purpose 
of facilitating the formation of de- 
signs, and though it seems also to 
have afforded no little amusement and 
surprise to the spectators, the instru- 
iment of Bradley is unquestionably far 
interior to the Kaleidoscope in both 
these respects, but more especially in 
point of brilliant and striking effect. 
‘The latter being more particularly di- 
rected to this object, 1ts arrangements 
for the purpose are more perfect. 
The instrument is reduced into a 
much more commodious form ;—the 
glasses ure more skilfully combined, 
and various other contrivances are in- 
troduced to heighten the effect ; but, 
as we cannot perceive in any of these 
the operation of anew principle, we 
cannot help viewing them but as im- 
provements on the original design. 
The instrument is brought nearer to 
pertection. By the removal of certain 
impediments to the full developement 
of its powers, the machine now works 
to admiration ; but it is still the same 
machine,—impelled by the same mov- 
ing power,—and that power applied 
by the same species of mechanism. 
Such are the principal contrivances 
which have been thought to resemble 
the Kaleidoscope. But we are far 
from imagining, that the distinguish- 
ed inventor of this instrument has 
taken the idea trom any of them. On 
the contrary, we have no doubt, (ac- 
cording to a statement which has 
been published, apparently from au- 
thority,) that, having accidentally no- 
ticed the repetition of objects between 
two glasses, with the regularity of the 
ficure thus produced, and quite una- 
ware that the circumstance had been 
already observed, he was led to con- 
sider how the glasses might be most 
advantageously combined, and henee 
produced the very superior instru- 
ment above deseribed. And though 
it is clear, as every inventor must oc. 
casionally expect, that he has been an- 
ticipated in his design,—though the 
history of the Kaleidoscope must in- 
clude the first notice of the principle 


by Porta, and its application first to 
produce amusing effects by Kircher, 
and atierwards also to the formation 
of regular designs by Bradley ; yet to 
Dr Brewster unquestionably belongs 
the merit of carrying the instrument 
to its highest perfection. That of 
Bradley, like all first attempts, was 
rude and imperfect in its operation ; 
aud, from its incommodious forn, 
quite unfit for popular use. To Dr 
Srewster, therefore, we are indebted 
tor all those improvements already ce- 
scribed ; without which the instru- 
inent would never perhaps have been 
generally known, and which have so 
changed its appearance, and augmeit- 
ed its power, as to have rendered it 
doubtful to many if it is not an en- 
tirely new invention. 

Since writing the above, we have 
observed the tollowing additional no- 
tices in the Literary Gazette. ‘ In 
the system of optics of C. L. D. 
(Dangel,) Altona, 1657, in to, 
the following passage is quoted from 
the fifth volume of the Theatre of 
Nature : 


* If some lines and figures are drawn 
upon a paper, and this held against two 
mirrors, the surfaces of which are placed at 
ap angle, this affords an opportunity to tind 
the pretticst borders, foliage, and the like. 
for the use of workers in ornamental stucco, 
gardeners, and embroiderers.”’ 


The Nuremberg Commercial Jour- 
nal contains a letter from J. B. Bauer, 
instrument-maker of that city, stating 
that he has manufactured an instru- 
ment like the Kaleidoscope for twenty 
years past, and that he took the idea 
troin a description in Lampert’s learn- 
ed German Correspondence, publish- 
ed by M. Bernouilli. In Letter 42, 
Vol. II]. Lainpert writes from Ber- 
lin, September 2, 1769, to M. Bran- 
der, at Augsburg, 


** Soon after I sent away my last, I had 
a mirror cut with four pyramidal faces, to 
shew the effect to amateurs. These pyra- 
mids may be considered as an optical a 
musement ; whatever is laid at the narrow 
opening, becomes multiplied in a symme- 


trical manner, according to the surface of 


the sphere: a three-sided pyramid di- 
vides the sphere like an Icosaedron; @ 
tive-sided one forms a Dodecaedron, &¢- 
You may represent with it a chess-board, 
a spherical lattice, a ball regularly illumt- 
nated im various ways.” ! 
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Thy power 
Might raise Museus from his bower, 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did seek.” 
MILTON. 


Amup the toils and turmoils of the 
world, and the disagreeable vicissi- 
tudes of this passing state, the intel- 
Jectual eye often pauses, and reverts a 
“ jonging, lingering” glance to the 
summer, and the sunshine of earthly 
existence, With somewhat of a pen- 
sive enjoyment, and somewhat of the 
nauscated satiety of Solomon, when, 
after pursuing and obtaining every 
thing that mortals imagine productive 
of happiness, he declared, that all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The 
angers and disquietudes, the pains 
and perils of our early days, are viewed 
with the feelings of the mariner, 
who, after encountering the horrors 
of shipwreck, finds himself cast upon 
a desart shore ; while the purity of the 
heart, and the warmtheof the affec- 
tions, and all the thousand witcheries 
of childhood, ‘‘ like orient pearls at 
random strung,” gleam upon the 
thought in blessed succession,—seen 
but unapproacheble,—“ clear, but oh! 
how cold !” like the stars in the win- 
try hemisphere, mocking us with the 
semblance of light and heat, yet only 
serving to render the encompassing 
darkness more visible. So evidently 
do the requisites for happiness exist 
in our own bosoms,—so much are the 
scenes coloured by the eye that views 
thein, that all animated nature seems 
to have altered like ourselves—to have 
heen developing its beauties in our 
childhood, attaining its glory in our 
youth, and tending towards declen- 
‘ion in our maturer years. ‘The 
‘pring Is not so green and gladsome ; 
hor the summer so warm and glori- 
us ; nor the autumn so luxuriant and 
tiellow: winter, alone, is the self- 
Same season of bleakness, chilliness, 
“nd tempest ; though the fairy tales, 
and noisy gambols of its evening 
hearth, are also blotted out from the 
diurnal portrait. Let us revisit the 
la ndscapes frequented by us of yore, 
fair in reality, but rendered fairer, 
and far more’ delightful, by a thou- 
“and sweet thoughts and darling as- 
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sociations,—and the green woods, and 
the blue waters—nay, the eternal 
mountains themselves, will seem to 
have lost a portion of their beauty 
and their majesty. 

Mankind have also altered in our 
eyes and estimation, since it was the 
warmest wish of our hearts to escape 
the trammels of tuition, and be our- 
selves among the actors in the great 
drama of the world. We knew not 
whet we asked, nor what we wished: 
too soon the period, “ like a horseman 
girt for travel,” comes. The liberty 
we obtain is a thousand times worse 
than the thraidom that bouads us ; 
and, like the children of Israel, when 
they were pining with famine in the 
wilderness, we think not ot’ the bonds 
we have escaped, but sigh and pine 
tor the pleasant places, and fertile 
provinces of Egypt. ‘The frost-work 
palaces of the imagination, that daz- 
zied in the distance, begin to melt as 
we approach, and the visions of glory 
that surrounded us, “ o’erhanging 
earth, and hiding heaven,” dissolve 
like the fleecy clouds in the atmo- 
sphere. Still we hurry on in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, and follow the steps 
of the syren wherever she beckons us, 
till we, at length, begin to grow weary 
at her elusions, and listless to her 
calls, and unsatisfied with ourselves : 
we behold the finger of truth pointing 
to the inanity and worthlessness of 
our engagements ; we turn, at length, 
in satiety, and think of returning 
home ; but lo! the gates of the gar- 
den of Eden are shut against us,—we 
are appalled at the flaming sword of 
the guardian angel on the right hand, 
and on the left: the enjoyments of 
our earlier days are gone for ever ; 
and the remembrance of them is to 
ourselves, as to all others, like “* a 
tale that is told.” 

These observations may appear at 
first to have very little to do with the 
subject we have in hand; but, the 
images presented to the cye of the 
mind, as well as those to the natural 
cye, in the earlier stages of our exist- 
ence, make impressions, and kindle 
association's no less glorious and en- 
chanting The scenes that we have 
haunted, the friends whom we have 
loved, the music that we have heard, 
the books that we have read, every 
thing, in a word, connected with these 
early remembrances, is of itself a key, 
—a talisman, which, whenever touch- 
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ed, conjures up the forms of the past, 
and awakens a thousand beloved as- 
sociations,—the one introducing the 
other, and these iollowing those, in 
countless succession, like the shadows 
of the clouds chasing each other over 
the meadows of 2utuinn. 

Now the writings of Thomas Camp- 
bell are intimately interwoven with 
these associations in our bosoms. We 
have not torgot—we shall never for- 
get, the impressions which they then 
made upon us, and which they are 
calculated to make on the youthful 
mind of every one who is possessed of 
any taste or sensibility. We see “a 
mass of many images’ crowding like 
the ocean waves upon us ; we hear the 
music of Harmonia’s daugliters, ** the 
mingling tones of horn, and harp, and 
shell ;” and teel at the sight, and the 
sound, the enthusiasm of our souls 
awaken, and the purest, noblest, and 
most ardent of our emotions called 
into play, and kindling, and stirring, 
and blazing within us, in all their 
pride, and with ull their energy. 

To what this torcible impression, 
which the poetry of Campbell is sus- 
ceptible of producing on the youth- 
ful mind, owes its origin, it is not very 
easy to determine. We must look tor 
it, either in the splendour and deli- 
cious harmony of the style, or in the 
purity, freshness, and majesty of the 
thought, or in the aptness and en- 
ticing nature of the subjects ; most 
probably it originates trom the corn- 
bination of the whole, as the Corin- 
thian brass is said to have been forr- 
ed by commixture of various metallic 
substances. His poetry possesses 
marks of all the requisites that unite 
in forming a master of the art; yet, 
in each particular faculty, he has e- 
quols, perhaps superiors, among bis 
living brethren of the lyre. He has 
not the irresistible power and pathos 
of Byron ; nor the shadowy, unman- 
ageable, and stupendous imagination 
of Wordsworth ; but his mind, as a 

whole, is better regulated than either. 
The one leans down, and fixes upon 
his landscape, till he has dl it 
over and over, and filled up its chasms 
with foncy,—till he loses the power of 
distinguishing the distance, and re- 
Iations, and qualities, and compara- 
tive significance of objects,—till the 
daisy, at his feet, is magnified to the 
sunflower, and the bee, the cup of 
the daffodil, is larger than the swallow, 
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flouting aloft in the azure sky. The 
other casts around him a wild, hur- 
ried, and impassioned glance, now 
darting trom one object to another, 
aud now fixing on a third, to deli- 
neate all its blots, and half its besau- 
ties. Campbell 's endowed with mor 
seli-possession ; he is never hurried 
away by his passions, or by his preju- 
dices ; he gazes and feels like a poet, 
but he thinks like aman. ‘The mind 
of Wordsworth may be likened to an 
Icelandic region, where the outlines 
wae all bold, abrupt, barren, and ma- 
jestic,—a large surface, and scanty 
population. The mind of Byron to 
an Asiatic,—olive groves, and 
ticent ruins of towns and temples, 
luxuriant meads, and murmuring we- 
ters, oercanopied by a burning sky, 
p rtly clear and partly clouded. That 
of Campbell to an Italian.—where the 
tints of the earth, and the hues of 
heaven, are all mild and mellowed ; 
where the riches of the one are not 
too great to preclude the necessity of 
industry, nor the other too warm and 
sultry to impede its efforts ;. and 
where the traveller lingers sus- 
pense, whether more to admire the 
pride of art, or the magnificence 
of nature. Without metaphor, Camp- 
bell’s excellency consists in the vi- 
gour, yet direct equipoise of all the 
intellectual faculties ; or, to use other 
words, in the delicacy of his taste. 
Within the range of his writings, 1! 
would be difficult to point out ten 
common-place ideas, or as many lines, 
that could be improved by alteration, 
either with respect to sense or sound. 
The paucity of his compositions must 
not, therefore, be attributed to the po- 
verty of his invention, but to the fas- 
tidiousness of his taste. We are well 
aware, that ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of his readers would be more 
essily satisfied than himseif; and we 
think we could almost hazard the as- 
sertion, that he has blotted as many 
verses as would have raised another 
to no mean station in the republic of 
letters. Camphcll has no dross. Sift 
the writings of our poets from their 
impurities, and few of them have 
written more than he has done. 

In an age which is remarkable for 
the diffuseness of its literature, and 
not less remarkable for the eager thirst 
with which that literature is devour- 
ed, his is one of the very few great 
‘names which neither the spur of mte* 
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of feeling, delicacy of sentiment, and 
concentration of idea; ana thus the 
very requisites to ensure success are 
the predominant characteristics of 


rest, nor the voice of popularity, has 
excited to produce any thing unwor- 
thy of himself. He seems as diffident 
of his own great powers, as the world 


is forward in acknowledging them ; 
and, though he cannot be ignorant of 
the command he has over his readers, 
he never slackens the reins of exer- 
tion, nor gives himself’ up to indolence 
or carelessness in the anticipation, far 
less in the confidence of success. 
Wailer is said to have given our 
versification sweetness, and Denham 
to have added strength. Campbell 
has wonderfully improved on both. 
His style, however, “ has not bor- 
rowed, but created ;—it is peculiarly 
his own ;—and, though it has since 
been oiten attempied, it has never 
been equalled. His heroic verse, 
though it resembles the Darwinian 
inodel, infinitely surpasses it in chaste- 
ness, and propriety, cadency, and ele- 
vation. When the sense is low and 
tritling, the one endeavours to sustain 
it by the sound; the other balances 
the expression with the sentiment ; 
thus they lend, and receive a mutual 
aid, like the iris formed by, and re- 
flecting back the sunshine. His Spen- 
seriun stanza has not the most distant 
resemblance to that of any other pre- 
ceding author. ‘There is more nice 
balancing, and more delicate inflec- 
lions in its construction, and more 
care and assiduity about the mode of 
expression, than are to be found in 
the Castle of Indolence, the Minstrel, 
or Childe Harold, combined with a 
peculiar tone of delightful pathos and 
purity, which irresistibly, though 
with silken fetters, hurries us back to 
the days of patriarchal benevolence, 
pastoral innocence, simplicity. 
Perhaps Campbell has sacrificed in this 
way a little too freely to the graces, 
and has exchanged somewhat too 
uch of his nervous and manly elo- 
(uence for feminine beauty ; but it 
should be recollected, that it was in 
the attempt to infuse unaffected pas- 
‘ton into the most difficult stanza in 
our language, that the endeavour was 
tide; and the dying words of ‘ bes 
‘oved Gertrude” are at once a manifold 
and a proof of his 
CeBS, 
the powers and pathos of Camp- 
are no where more manifestly 
wee or more clearly developed, 
1an in his lyrical productions. Com- 


Campbell’s genius. His discrimina< 
tion of subjects tor poetical embellish 
ment, is only surpassed by his origi« 
nal method of treating them, when 
chosen. ‘The ear is never grated by 
an inharmonious expression, nor the 
mind startled by an incongruous 
image.. ‘The tone, whether of man- 
liness, mellowness, or passion, is pre= 
served throughoui. It is an unorok- 
en link, connecting the subject, senti- 
ment, and expression ; and, tike the 
cestus of Cytherea, binding all things 
with beauty. In authors remarkable 
for “* their moods of mind,” we can 
distinguish how much of a poein has 
been composed at one time, and how 
much at another ; but, though Camps 
bell works with as great patience, and 
selects with as much ftustidiousness as 
any, the reader will be ever haunted 
with the feeling, that the whole has 
been produced at one and the same 
period ;—there is such trueness of 
tone, such unity of design, and such 
harmony of colouring. Somme of our 
authors, when they hit upon a fine 
thought, consider it as too precious 
to be used all at one time, and 
they work round it and round it 
betore they attempt to move it by the 
lever of expression ; and then talk ae 
bout and about it so much, after they 
have brought it out, that, by the very 
multiplying of their words, they dark- 
en its splendour:—they find a dia- 
mond, and they set it in wood. To 
the systematical and perpetual repeti« 
tion of this absurd practice, the pro- 
lixity and diffuseness of modern literae 
ture owes the greater part of its ori- 
gin. We are forced to seek tor gems 
buried amid the dross, and the — 
ling stars are beheld only through the 
encompassing clouds of opaqueness, 
transitorily, and by snatches. ‘They: 
faults are inseparably blended with 
their beauties, and blossom unrest ain- 
ed in all their gaudy luxuriangs, like 
the poppies in a wheat field. 

All the writings of Canpbell are 
elegant and perspicuous. 
with thoug).ts that are splendid, an 
ideas that are tangib’e. He is manly 
and nervous, but ‘,)ot coarse ; imagi- 
native, but alw~.ys keeping fancy un- 
der the domirion of reason. His de- 
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and, that every one may be capable of 
judging of the truth of his delinea- 
‘tions, he never “ o’ersteps the modes- 
ty of Nature.” He works not by re- 
peated touches, but by bold master- 
lines ; his common tact is generaliza- 
tion: but, when occasion offers, he 
descends to minutie with all the grace 
ot a master. He does not gleam be- 
fore us, like the moonshine, with a 
calm and placid glow, but bursts on 
us like the lightning flush, in abrupt 
majesty. Pompey hastens to the dis- 
tant provinces, but Caesar marches 
upon the capital. 

As to his principles, he betrays no 
sickliness of sentiment, nor disgust 
with the established forms of things. 
He sets no lessons which ought not 
to be followed, and raises no desires 
that it would be dangerous to gratify, 
and, for these reasons, is one of the 
very few poets—we are ashamed to 
say it—that can be put with safety in- 
to the hands of all ranks and of every 
age. Poetry is an art of so captivat- 
ing and insidious a nature, that, when 
the principles it inculcates are wrong, 
the impression it leaves behind it is 
apt to be dangerous. However pal- 
pable the error, and however obvious 
the misconception may be, we have 
not the heart to tind fault with the 
one, or to be warned by the other. 
We are either led into willing capti- 
vity, or, like the bird, fascinated by 
the glance of the snake, we are divest- 
ed of the power of making our escape. 

‘There are only two ways by which 
man may be distinguished among his 
fellows, and these are, his possession 
of physical or intellectual vigour, in a 
superior degree. We enjoy the for- 
mer in common with the interior clas- 
ses of creation, the latter with supe- 
rior orders of intelligence. ‘The crav- 
ings, appetencies, and frailties of the 
one, unite us to the earth below ; the 
faeulties and aspirations of the other 
b.nk us to heaven above. We give up, 
theretore, the pride of physical strength 
to Cribb and Carter, Molyneux, and 
the disciples of Mendoza, and rest the 
glory of our race on a much more no- 
ble and ex, ited species of qualification. 
What was tlre name of the gladiator 
whose dying suttue has onferred im- 
mortality on Ctesilas ? 

Whether it be apatee or not 
that a historian ought to have no 
country, the reverse, wiih respect to 
poets, 1s palpable and manifest. The 


[Aug. 
lyre is never encircled with a more 


glorious wreath than when strung to 


celebrate the deeds of benevolence, or 
the achievements of patriotism. ‘he 
philosopher may feel, and act, and 
moralize as he chooses ; but it is grace- 
ful, manly, and becoming in a poet to 
retain a partiality for the country of 
his ancestors—for the 'and that gave 
him birth. Campbell is . Scotsman, 
and one that intkes us proud of’ the 
name. He is said to be enzaged in 
the composition of an epic poem, come 
memorative of one of the greatest hes 
roes and monarchs in our national an- 
nals ; and we have the strongest hopes, 
as we have the warmest wishes, that 
it will be one of the brightest jewels 
in the coronal of British literature. 


MINERALOGICAL NOTICES, 


1.—Chromate Tron discovered in the 
Shetland Islands. 


We observe announced in a cons 
temporary journal the discovery of 
chromate of iron in Shetland. The 
importance of this discovery is so ob- 
vious as to require no commentary, 
but we would suggest to the proprie- 
tor of the district where the ore oc- 
curs, the establishment of a manufac- 
tory of the different combinations of 
chrome used in the arts. This pro- 
ject, if carried into effect, would give 
employment to a considerable number 
of people, and would otherwise con- 
tribute to the advantage of the coun- 
try. 

This metal was first discovered by 
Vauquelin in the state of an acid in 
the red lead ore of Siberia, and after- 
wards as the colouring principle of the 
oriental ruby and the true emerald. 
More lately it has been found in com- 
bination with iron, forming the valu- 
able ore known under the name ot 
chrome ore, or chromate of iron. This 
metal in the state of an acid, when 
combined with lead, forms a beauti- 
ful orange coloured pigment, now 7 
highly esteemed in the arts; wi 
mercury it forms a beautiful vermili- 
on pigment, and with zine and bis- 
muth fine yellow colours. The oxide 
is used as a colouring substance in por 
celain, and enters into the constitution 
of pastes, designed to imitate the gems. 
Hence its great value in the arts. 
lead ore, ruby, and emerald, ate too 


rare and. precious to be 


> eat 
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the extraction of chrome, but the chro- 
mate of iron affords this metal in a- 
bundance, and it is the substance from 
which chrome is now obtained for the 

urposes of trade. The chromate ot 
jron was first met with in quantity in 
North America, afterwards in smal- 
ler quantities. in the continent of 
Europe, and in the islands and main- 
land of Scotland. Very lately it has 
been found in quantity equal to all 
the demands of commerce, in the 
Shetland islands, by Dr Hibbert of 
Manchester, who has devoted two 
summers to the investigation of the 
mineralogy of that portion of the Bri- 
tish empire, which is not less remark- 
able for its mineralogical productions 
and phenomena, than distinguished 
for the intelligence, kindness, and hos- 
pitality of its inhabitants.* Its geo- 
logy long ago attracted the notice ofa 
then young and zealous mincralogist ; 
and we rejoice to understand that a 
complete accountof the mineralogy and 
geology of these islands may be ex- 
pected from Dr Hibbert. 


2,—Facts in regard to the Progress of 
the Huttonian Theory on the Conti- 
nent. 


Tue obscure and incomprehensible 
account of the Huttonian theory, as 
given by its author in his own writ- 
ings, was the cause of its remaining 
utterly unknown until the publica- 
tion of the well known ‘ Illustrations 
of the Huttonian Theory,” by Profes- 
sor Playfair. This distinguished work 
excited the attention of the geologists 
of this country to the Plutonic system, 
and the following miscellaneous facts 
Shew that it is now studied, and even 
adopted by several eminent philoso- 

hers on the continent. In Copen- 
agen, where the Neptunian system 
has hitherto prevailed, there has late- 
ly appeared a Treatise, entitled “‘ Om 
Vulcanische Productor fra Island af 
Vargas Bedemar.” This curious lit- 


"In our last number we had great 
pleasure in communicating to our res‘ers 
the well merited praise of the Shetlanders 
by the celebrated Biot. We have expe- 
rienced their affectionate attention and 
kindness, and cannot conceive any rational 
eulogium too great for a society so emi- 
nently distinguished for the practice of all 
he rites of the purest dhospitality. 
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tle work contains a complete de- 
scription of the Icelandic collection of 
minerals belonging to Prince Christian 
of Denmark, with a variety of inte 
resting views connected with these 
minerals as they are arranged in Ice- 
land. He is a decided volcanist, and 
we observe that his ideas agree with 
those of several of our countrymen 
who support the plutonic origin of 
rocks. His investigations cannot but 
be considered as contributing, in an 
eminent degree, to the advancement 
of the Huttonian theory ; and the dis- 
ciples of that school will teel much 
interested in the investigations now 
carrying on in Iceland by Vargas Be- 
demar, who has already visited all the 
volcanic districts in Italy, Sardinia, 
and Auvergne. 

In Gottingen, where the Neptunian 
system has been so long taught by 
Blumenbach, we find that the cele- 
brated Professor Haussman_ has lately 
read before the Royal Society of that 
place a Memoir, entitled, ‘‘ On the 
Application ot Metallurgical Pheno- 
mena to those of Geology.” He first 

ints out instances of true basaltic 
Ormations of sandstone in those cas- 
es where it has been imperfectly 
melted, and slowly cooled in the 
sides and bottom of furnaces used 
in smelting iron and copper. He next 
notices the changes induced on por- 
phyries by the action of heat, and 
shews that these changed porphyries 
agree with lavas in all their characters. 
Limestone, he remarks, may be easily 
melted, and retain its carbonic acid it 
removed from the influence of the at- 
mosphere ; and he concludes, by 
pointing out a variety of products ot 
turnaces and forges very closely allied 
in all their characters to obsidian 
and pumice. 

Baron Von Buch, a disciple of the 
Wernerian School, has nearly ready 
for publication a great work on the 
Canary Islands. We understand he 
considers the whole of these islands as 
masses of lava thrown from the inte- 
rior of the earth at different times, 
the periods of eruption being marked 
by the beds of limestone with which 
these lavas alternate. In this work 
he also treats of the numerous extinct 
volcanoes and volcanic appearances 

read over Germany and France, and 
gives very full details of the volcanic 
phenomena of Sicily and Italy, con- 
nects all these with the volcanic phe- 
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nomena of Iceland and Feroe, as de- 
tailed by Allan and Mackenzie ; and 
of Scotland, as ascertained by his own 
observations aud those of Professor 
Jameson. 

Mr Counsellor of State and Profes- 
sor Miller lately communicated to 
the Royal Society of Géttingen a 
drawing of a mass of lava embedded 
in the basalt of Giessen in Germany. 

M. Von Hoff has published a cu- 
rious and important description of the 
mineralogical phenomena of the Blaue 
Kuppe at Eschwege. ‘The rock is 
sandstone, traversed by a vein of 
greenstone. ‘The greenstone, Hoff re- 
marks, must have ben ina state of 
fusion, because the sandstone near it 
appears to be melted, and exhibits the 
same characters as sandstone which 
has been exposed to violent heat on 
the bottoms and sides of furnaces. It 
is of consequence, 2s a historical fact, 
to know, that Hoff was, until lately, 
a decided Neptunist. 

Protessor Weiss of Berlin, the suc- 
cessor of Karsten, now teaches pub- 
licly the volcanic theory. His opi- 
nions ere not founded on the hearsay 
evidence of others, but on his own 
investigations in many of the most 
remarkable volcanic districts in Eu- 
rope. He has cxamined Auvergne 
with the greatest cure, and, we are 
told, has been able to convince even 
the most sceptical of the voleanic ori- 
gin of that remarkable country. The 
Pentland Hills are said to resemble 
those of Auvergne, and hence are con- 
sidered as of volcanic formation. 

Brocchi and Parrot, two eminent 
Continental naturalists, have adopted 
the volcanic theory, the first in some 
tracts on the geology of Italy, the lat- 
ter in his work entitled ‘* Physic der 
Erde.” 

The celebrated Baron Humboldt, 
formerly an adherent of the Neptun- 
ists, has lately abandoned their stand- 
ard, and is now considered as a dis~ 
tinguished leader of the volcanic par- 
ty. 

Cordier, Brongniart, and other well 
known French geologists, in all their 
late writings, adopt the volcanic theo- 
ry. 

3.—Isle of St Kilda. 

Lone since the public curiosity was 
excited and much gratified by the a- 


musing accounts of this dreary and 
secluded rock, published by Martin 
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and Macaully. Some twenty years 
ago a party of jovial Irish and Scot) 
scavans and sportsmen visited St Kil. 
da, where they killed many sea fow], 
annoyed the poor inhabitants, and 
brought back word that it was a rock 
of whinstone, inhabited by a few mi- 
serable creatures, scarcely deserving 
of being classed with the human race. 
This summer its natural productions 
and population have been examined 
by Messrs Allan and Bullock, who, 
we understand, have collected much 
curious information. The inhuabi. 
tants are in a state of comparative ig« 
norauce, and are, therefore, fit objects 
of attention to the societies so protuse- 
ly distributed over the face of this 
island, for the improvement and illu- 
mination of the human race. The 
most striking animals are the seals 
and various sea-fow] ; of these latter, 
that remarkable bird the F'u/mar was 
brought alive to Edinburgh, and is 
now in the possession of an acute and 
learned naturalist, and sagacious ob- 
server of the habits and manners of 
animals. ‘The great auk, the penguin 
of the North, also occurs at St Kilda. 
The plants, we presume, are few in 
number, but it will be curious to 
know not only what species this rock 
has attracted to it from the waters of 
the ocean and the air of the atmo- 
sphere, but those also which have 
taken root and flourished from the 
exuvie of birds, or have been sown 
either accidentally or with the view 
of the comfort of its inhabitants, by 
man. The mineralogy is simple but 
interesting. ‘The whole mass of this 
magnificent rock, which rises above 
the waters of the wide ocean like a 
vast volcano, appears to be porphyry 
and syenite, containing numerous im- 
bedded masses and veins of felspar 
and hornblende rocks. It may be a 
mass of the same general nature with 
the equally striking rock of Ailsa, 
in the Frith of Clyde, or agree in its 
character with the strata of the tre- 
mendous rocky cliffs and precipices 
of the wild coast of Buchan. 


ACCOUNT OF VOYAGES UNDERTAKEN 
FOR THE DISCOVERY OF A NORTH 
ERN PASSAGE TO INDIA! WITH 
SOME ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 
AND REMARKS. 


(Concluded from p. 516, Vol. I1.) 


THe voyages which we already 
noticed, are those particularly distin- 
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guished by enterprise and adventure ; 
and as the subsequent ones have been 
related at full length, and in an inte- 
resting manner, in the Edinourgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, we shall take 
only a rapid survey of them, and de- 
vote this article chiefly to some origi- 
nal notices, and to an examination of 
the question as to the probability of 
success.— The only voyage, atter that 
of Hudson, which made any material 
addition to our knowledge respecting 
the arctic regions, was made by Bat- 
fin in 1616. This navigator having 
turned the southern point of Green- 
land into Davis Straits, made a cir- 
cuit round a variety of sounds and 
shores, in the course of which he reach- 
ed 76° 30’ north latitude. The iin- 
pression derived from this voyage 
as, that the sea to the west of Green- 
land formed an immense bay, which 
has ever since been laid down in our 
charts by the name of Baitin’s Bay. 
Bu: strong reasons have been since as- 
si-ned for believing that these suc- 
cessive lands might be islands, and 
that this supposed bay has a commu- 
nication on one side with the sea a- 
round Spitzbergen, and on the other 
with the ocean which flows along the 
northern coasts of Asia. 
During the two centuries which 
have elapsed since the expedition of 
Baffin, a considerable number of new 
attempts have been made, but the ves- 
sels employed all stuck among the 
sounds and inlets in and near Hud- 
son's Bay. ‘They scarcely ever made 
any addition to our knowledge of these 
shores, and did not throw the smal- 
lest light upon the grand question of 
2 north-west passige. We cannot, 
however, omit to mention the expedi- 
tion sent out by the British Govern- 
ment in the year 1773, for the pur- 
pose of reaching, if possible, the North 
Pole. Two bomb vessels, the Race- 
horse and Carcass, were made as 
Strong as possible, and placed under 
the command of Captain Phipps, after- 
wards Lord Mulgrave. Captain Phipps 
sailed the beginning of June, and, 
about the end of that month, reached 
the northern extremity of Spitzbergen. 
He soon, however, encountered a bar- 
ner of ice which appeared impenetra- 
le. He continued to coast it for ten 
degrees, from east to west, beating in 
vain for a passage; but thoughsit va- 
ried its outline, and presented various 


sounds and openings, none occurred 
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through which it was possible to mike 
a way northwards. At length the 
floating ice closed in so thick, that the 
crews expected to be un ler the neces 
sity of leaving the vessels, and betak- 
ing themselves to their boats. By 
patience, however, and by diligently 
availing themselves of favourable oc 
currences, they succeeded in extricate 
ing the ships, and on the 9th of Aus 
gust reached the coast of Spitzbergen, 
where they came to an anchor to re- 
fresh the people after their fatigues. 
From this time the impression be- 
came general that, from the 80th or 
8ist degrees to the pole, the sea was 
covered with one unbroken mass of 
ice, which would bid defiance to every 
human effort to penetrate. Mr Bars 
rington, indeed, read several ingeni« 
ous essays to the Royal Society, in 
which he endexvoured to prove, that 
this expedition had failed from acci- 
dental circumstances, and that no fair 
or full trial had yet been made; but 
these views were not acted on, and 
the subject gradually sunk into obli- 
vion. 

Some years ago the public atten- 
tion was very strongly attracted by se 
veral essays read in Edinburgh to the 
Wernerian Society by Captain Scores< 
by of Hull. ‘This intelligent naviga- 
tor gave a more luminous view of 
the formation of ice, and the various 
phenomena of the arctic seas, than had 
yet been communicated. He pointed 
out in particular the existence, as dis- 
tinguished from icebergs, of vast ficlds 
of ice, some a hundred iniles in length, 
and fifty in breadth ; and the tremen- 
dous crash which arises from their 
collision with each other. In the 
course of his expeditions to the Green 
land seas, Captain Scoresby once pe- 
netrated as far as $14 degrees north 
latitude. He conceives, however, the 
circumpolar regions to be bound in 
the chains of eternal frost, and had 
formed therefore a plan of reaching 
the pole altogether peculiar to him- 
self. He proposed to set out from the 
northern extremity of Spitzbergen, 
and travel over the surface of the fro 
zen sea in vehicles drawn by rein deer 
or dogs. He hoped to execute this 
journey in the course of six weeks go 
ing and returning, and had formed a 
plan by which he expected to obviate 
all the dangers attendant on so extra- 
ordinary an expedition. 

Before making apy remark on the 
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expeditions now fitting out, we shall 
give the substance of some communi- 
cations which we have lately received 


- on the subject, from persons who, by 


navigating in the Greenland sexs, have 
had peculiar opportunities of informa- 
tion on this subject. A correspon- 
dent has favoured us with the tollow- 
ing statement : 

* An acquaintance who was on 
board a whale fishing ship in the year 
1815, communicated to me, upon his 
return, many particulars which he re- 
marked while upon the voyage ; and 
from his journal | select the follow- 
ing : 

“The ship came within sight of 
the ice upon the 31st of March 18143. 
The general appearance of the atmo- 
sphere was dark, hazy, and cloudy ; 
for the most part cloudy. The land 
(meaning Spitzbergen or East Green- 
Jand) appeared rocky, pointed, and 
covered with snow, which continued 
until the beginning of June, and even 
then only disappeared partially. Very 
thick fogs often prevailed, sometimes 
continuing for ten days together, and 
increased in the months of July and 
August. During the fogs the sun 
could scarcely be seen, and conse- 

uently there was great difficulty in 
finding the latitude. When the fogs 
cleared away, they were succeeded by 
intense frosts, and the vapours which 
rose were condensed into such strong 
hoar frosts, as to cover the ropes of 
their ship two or three times their di- 
ameter. The masses of ice floating 
about were like islands, and rendered 
navigation dangerous ; what are cul- 
led tongues, which are prolongations 
of ice islands sunk in the sea and not 
visible, were particularly dangerous. 
During the first part of the fishing 
season, April and May, the wind was 
generally easterly ; towards the latter 
part, July and August, southerly 
winds prevailed, and brought on fogs, 
snow, and sleet; and the ice islands be- 
ganto drift trom the south, which was a 
signal for the ships to be gone, other- 
wise they ran the greatest risk of be- 
ing environed, which happened to 
some ships that season. Off Hope 
Island, which is to the south-east of 
Greenland, immense quantities of ice 
were accumulated, and sometimes the 
ship had to sail thirty, forty, and fifty 
leagues about, to avoid these iceislands. 

‘* The ship did not proceed farther 
north than latitude 79° 10, They 
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had neither business nor inclination 
to go farther, and though the ship 
met with little obstruction from ice, it 
was considered very dangerous to go 
farther for fear of being surrounded. 

** In the first part of the season the 
weather was in general good, light 
airs and calms; and when it did 
blow, there was not much commotion 
in the sea, owing to the floating masses 
ot'ice. In June and the latter part of 
the season, the weather, as already 
stated, was generally thick, so much 
so, that, by one standing on the quar- 
ter-deck, the extremity of the bow- 
sprit could not be seen. Of course, 
Was imminent danger of run- 
ning against a mass of ice, and sink- 
ing the vessel. ‘The temperature of 
the air often changed suddenly from 
moderate to extreme cold. A man 
belonging to the Clapham of Hul! 
was frozen to death upon the 13th of 
April. 

** My acquaintance was informed by 
the seamen, who had been often on 
the fishing station, that similar wea- 
ther generally previiled during all the 
voyages they had made. 

“In the journal of the state of the 
weather kept by my acquaintance, I 
observe, that in May and June there 
were only seven days of clear sky, and 
only one day in July, all the rest were 
cloudy or hazy, and the thick haze 
and fogs began to prevail very much 
early in July, and continued without 
interruption.” 

We have been favoured also with 4 
serics of communications from a naval 
veteran, now nearly eighty years old, 
who made his first voyage to Green- 
land sixty years ago, and has ever 
since continued to frequent these seas. 
In 1773 he saw and spoke, off the 
coast of Spitzbergen, with Lord Mul- 
grave’s expedition, and gave them 
some advice, which he thinks they 
would have done well to follow ; but 
they paid no regard, he says, to the 
opinion of him or of any other Green- 
land captain. He assures us also, 
that, during his whole career, he was 
looked upon as a person of observa- 
tion. We have no doubt as to the 
correctness of this fact; at the same 
time, the reader may easily conceive, 
that, with such habits of life, he 
might feel more at home contending 
with the monsters of the northern 
deep, than forming general views, oF 
arranging them into a lucid form. 
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Our correspondent directly attacks 
several of the most important state- 
ments of Captain Scoresby ; and 
though we suspect the discrepancy 
may arise trom his having misunder- 
stood the meaning of that ingenious 
writer, or made less accurate observa- 
tions, no harm, we think, can arise 
from stating it. Captain Scoresby 
particularly mentions a phenomenon 
called the ice-blink, or an illumined 
border, by which the vicinity of these 
formidable masses is announced to the 
mariner. The same phenomenon is 
remarked by Lord Mulgrave, and we 
believe by other Arctic navigators. 
Our correspondent considers this as a 
most delusive and dangerous assertion. 
He says, ‘I do hereby caution the 
unwary mariner against such an er- 
roneous assertion, as that there is any 
natural eftulgence in an iceberg ;” 
and adds afterwards, “‘ there is no 
natural effulgence, more than in any 
other common object, as a house, a 
church, a ship, a castle, or a hay- 
stack.” He afterwards adinits, in- 
deed, that there is in some “ a faint 
glare, not unlike a fish skin in a dark 
night ;” but he conceives the security 
against these bodies to arise wholly 
trom the lightness of the nights as 
well as days, and from their great 
bulk and elevation. 
cient, unless in foggy weather, when 
the danger becomes very serious. 
He denies also the immense bulk, ra- 
pid motion, and loud noise produced 
by the collision of these bodies, as re- 
ported by Captain Scoresby. He 
mentions having lost a ship from a 
field of ice, which was moving at the 
rate of not more than a quarter or half 
amile an hour. We shall describe 
the catastrophe in his own plain 
words: “ The plank and timber kept 
renting and breaking, as well as the 
casks in the hold cracking and break- 
ing to pieces ; but we heard no such 
noise as the author describes, like the 
roaring of cannon, or the noise of 
thunder. The firing of a musket 
would have been louder; the sea 
made only a crashing or cringing 
noise ; it was a distressing scene, brt 
hot from the noise; we had lost the 
ship, and with her most of our provi- 
sions and clothes.” 

Our correspondent disputes also the 
Statements of Captain Scoresby rela- 
tive to the Polar , and. exclaims, 

Who ever saw him on Terra Firma, 
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or heard of any thing fly before him, 
that would not fly on the approach ofa 
child?” We confess ourselves to have 
been much surprised by this state< 
ment, and much more to find it fol 
lowed up by the following anecdote, 
which suggests to us any thing rather 
than children’s play. 1785, 
when I was in company with the 
Spencer, a bear swam off from the 
ice, but being at the oposite side of 
the ship from that at which the men 
were working, he was not seen till 
very near. The people running to 
see the bear, and making a great noise, 
he turned round and made tor the ice 
again. ‘The captain, with a boat's 
crew, went in pursuit, but in his hur- 
ry forgot ammunition. ‘The bear 
finding himself’ pursued, turned round 
and faced the boat. The captain took 
a lance, which he aimed at his heart, 
but it only entered his shoulder, and 
struck against the bone. On finding 
himself wounded, the bear became 
furious, and strove to get into the 
boat, which the captain prevented by 
cutting his paws as he laid them on 
the fore end of it. He then swam 
round to the other end, and sprung 
in upon the steersman, who, to save 
himself, jumped overboard ; the bear 
then flew at the next man, who also 
went overboard, and so on till they 
were all overboard. One of the men 
swam for the ship, which was then 
at a mile’s distance, while the rest, to 
conceal themselves, clung to the rings 
at the stern and stern post, with their 
heads just out of the water, and so 
continued till relieved by their own 
boats. ‘The boat was then towed to 
the ship, where the bear, who was 
still in it, was shot.” 

The following observation of our 
correspondent appears worthy of be- 
ing quoted: “ In the year 1774, on 
my passage to Davis’ Straits, and a- 
bout what the sailors call hal; seas over, 
(the term, we believe, is here applied 
only to the external sea,) we hada 
strong gale of wind, dark night, and 
high sea, when the most remarkable 
phenomenon occurred that I ever saw. 
At every mast-head, and every = 
arm, in the ship, there was a lumi- 
nous met or, much brighter than the 
morning or evening star; they con 
tinued for ten minutes, then disap- 
peared. _I had several times seen two 
of these meteors, perhaps four, but: 
now above twenty.’ 
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In discussing the probability of suc- 
cess for the present expeditions, our 
correspondent observes, that the re- 

rt of several of his Greenland triends 
Pea led him to believe, that the sea tor 
suine years back had been more open 
than usual. They had reached to 
the latitude of 83°, and had found the 
sea always more open the farther north 
they proceeded. Several of them had 
thus been led tu believe in the possi- 
bility of approaching the pole. Our 
correspondent is not of tiis opinion. 
He imagines that in 85° north latitude 
there is a permanent barrier, either of 
land, or of imimoveable ice. — His 
chiet’ ground tor this opinion appears 
to be the almost imperceptible torce 
of the tides and currents, similar to 


what is observed in close seas, as the , 


Buitic and Mediterranean. ‘There is 
much diff/rence, however, in different 
years ; and he remarks, that, in a 
yeer when the ice is seen lying near 
the north-west point of Spitzbergen, 
called Hackluyt’s Headland, noattempt 
ought to be made. He himself never 
suiled higher than St° in the Spitz- 
bergen sea, and 72° in Davis Straits. 
‘To the abstract now made, we had 
intended to add some discussion on 
the objects of the present expedition, 
and the probabilities of suecess. But 
the subject has been so fully treated 
on in Mr Barrington’s work, in several 
masterly essays in the Quarterly Re- 
view, anda very learned andcuriousone 
in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, that we could now say little 
that is not already tamiliar to the 
public. We may add, that we feel 
ourselves wholly unable to form any 
precise or positive opinion on the 
question. The following may be given 
as a very brief summary of the lead- 
ing facts that bear upon it. It 
has been supposed that the ocean 
could not freeze, and that the vast 
masses of ice which float through the 
northern seas, originated in the con- 
tinents and islands by which they are 
surrounded, being either brought 
down by the rivers, or precipitated 
from the mountains. This is certain- 
ly true to a great extent, but there 
can be no longer any doubt that the 
ocean freezes ; Scoresby’s ob- 
servations prove, that a high tempera- 
ture may produce ice on the most 
open, and even rough sea. At the 
same time, salt water will not freeze 
till the temperature falls at least five 
degrees lower than the common freez- 
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ing point; and the ice then formed 
is, unlike that derived from fresh wa- 
ter, of a comparatively soft and loose 
texture, which easily gives way be- 
fore any powerful impression. — Ice, 
therefore, on the ocean, is tormed with 
much greater difficulty, and is much 
more easily melted than either in tresh 
Water, Or in narrow seas and bays, 
It scems not at all improbable, there- 
fore, should there be an open and 
deep sea between Spitzbergen and the 
Pole, that the summer heat, aided by 
the waves, tides, and currents, may 
dissolve all that has been formed curs 
ing the preceding winter, and leave 
an open sea, or at least one encumber 
ed only with loose fragments of tloat- 


ing ice. Such appear to be the cir-. 


cuinstances likely to affect the Polar 
expedition ; those upon which that to 
Davis’ Straits is dependent, are much 
more complicated. First, there must 
be an opening into the ocean from the 
west side of what is called Baftin’s 
Bay ; this, though not certain, is at 
least very probable. Next, there must 
be a tree navigation for at least 1200 
miles along the northern coast of 
America. ‘This, no doubt, is an ex-~ 
tensive requisition, but nothing is 
known to controvert its probability, 
and, in both the journies undertaken 
towards this extreinity of the couti- 
nent, (those of Hearne and Macken- 
zie,) sea has been tound. Lastly, there 
must be an open passage between Asie 
and America, and a tree approach to 
Behring’s Straits. ‘The existence of 
such a passage, after being long con- 
sidered as admitting of no doubt, has 
of late found a most respectable op- 
ponent in Captain Burney, who ac- 
companied Cook in his last voyage, 
and has compiled a valuable summery 
of voyages to the South Sea. ‘Lhe 
opinion, however, appears to be at 
variance with that of Cook, and sup- 
ported at best by arguments that are 
purely presumptive and analogical. 
On the whole, it may be inferred, that 
both expeditions have a chance for 
success ; and such being the case, that 
they were well worth trying. What- 
ever the issue may be as to their main 
objects, we may certainly conclude 
that they will prove honourable to the 
country, and to those who have plan- 
ned them,—that they will afford a 
new display of the courage and skill 
of British seamen, and will bring 
important accessions to our stock ot 
nautical and geographical knowledge. 
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pOPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF CLYDES~ 
DALE. 


{The following communication, which 
‘s from the pen of a very respectable and 
worthy correspondent, will, we apprehend, 
be interesting to such of our readers as 
are gratified by the preservation of the 
fyst-tading remains of the popular super- 
aitions and peculiar dialect of our old 
scottish peasantry. ‘The author had pre- 
xed a short introduction to his paper, in 
which he strenuously defends the almost 
exploded doctrine of ** the visible inter- 
‘erence of spirits” in human aftairs,—pro- 
fesses himself a determined adherent to the 
ghostly erced of his venerable grandmother, 
—and, moreover, gravely professes his ac- 
tual belief in the ** Fairy Mythology,” 
of which he has given such curious details ; 
but as we are not quite sure that we rightly 
understand our author’s meaning or real 
‘mood of mind,”’ in this singular intro- 
duction, we have for the present withheld 
it trom the public. We are happy, how- 
ever, in the prospect of soon hearing from 
im again, in continuation.— Edit. | 


MR EDITOR, 

Durinc my infancy, it was the 
eustomn, at rockings, to entertain each 
other with stories of apparitions and 
uncarthly visitations ; a numerous 
colicetion of fairy tales, also, formed 
put, and no inconsiderable part, of 
the general amusement ; and he was 
esteemed the most acceptable rocker, 
whose memory was most plentitully 
stored with such thrilling narratives. 
But a very great change has taken 
piace within these fifteen years, the 
date to which my recollection reaches. 
The inhabitants of Clydesdale, for I 
speak of that portion of Scotland only 
with which I am most intimately ac- 
quainted, in place of frequently mect- 
‘ng and entertaining pr other with 
the romantic traditionary lore of for- 
tines, seldom have any merry 
mectings at all; and when one does 
happen to take place, the conversation 
von of the very youngest persons pre= 
‘ent Is either about the und 
“wrest Way to riches, or else consists 
ot puerile seandal concerning absent 
lads and lasses. With extreme interest 
aud with delight, mingled with pierc- 
i terror, have I formerly listened, 
lowever, every night for weeks and 
months to these fearful tales; and as 
my memory is pretty deeply imbued 
with the mythology of at least my na- 
+ county, if it be consistent, with 

€ plan of your Magazine, I shall 


send you from time to time a short ac~ 
VOL. 


count of the Fuiries, Brownies, Wit- 
ches, Kelpies, &c. who still linger a- 
mongst our hills and glens, as loth to 
forsake that beloved land wherein they 
tormerly reigned so long with unques- 
tioned dominion, 

The first of my little essays shall 
be upon the Fairies ; but I must be 
permitted to observe, that after the 
detailed and extremely interesting 
memoir on the fairy superstition in- 
troduced into the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, it would be a pre- 
sumptuous work of supcrerogation in 
your humble correspondent, as well 
as a thankless labour, were he to at- 
tempt to give a fuller or more expli- 
cit account ot this most elegant bianch 
of our national mytholovy. But not- 
withstanding all the multifarious a- 
necdotes which the indefatigable in- 
dustry of Mr Scott has collected, several 
curious traditions have escaped his 
search, which tend in some degree to 
shew, that the opinions of the ‘* peo- 
ple of the west” concerning the Fairy 
Folk, though in general agreeing with 
those of the romantic borderers, yet dif- 
fer from them in various particulars, 

According to popular belief in most 
parts of Scotland, the fairies are under 
the dominion of a Queen, but in 
Clydesdale, at least in the Upper 
Ward, they have a Aing to rule over 
them, who is no less « personage than 
Thomas the Rhymer, who now for 
many centuries hes swayed the El- 
fin sceptre with great splendour. He 
obtained the monarchy neither by 
conquest nor election, but by a trans~ 
ference of the queenly power, to which 
their ancient and legitimate sovercign 
was compelled by the great love which 
she bore tor ‘True ‘Thomas,” Ac- 
cording to an old traditionary bailad, 
an indisputable authority in these 
matters, but which I cannot at pre- 
sent completely recover, ‘Thomas, 
while a young man, 

«« _ gade doun to the cashie wud 

To pu’ the roses braw, 

An’ the blossoms that hing frae the rowan- 
tree 

As white as the driftit snaw. 

The ouzel an’ the mavis grey 

Rejoicit in their sang, : 
An’ the lustie cushat scoup’t through the 

shaw, 

An’ currooit the trees amang. 

The eerie scaddows o’ the aiks, 

Fell black ower the skinklan grun’ 
As frae a heap o” blude-reid cluds 

Brast furth the mornin’ sun. | 
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He hadnae call’d on the Halie Name 
. That scugs in the evil hour, 
| An’ thraws a bield roun’ sinfu’ man, 
Frae the blasts 0° fairy power, 
Whan he was aware of a lady fair 
sig Come out of a birken bower. 
Her rude was redder than rose on rice 
On Cairnie-castle lea, 
Her teeth was the dew on the heather-bell, 
The diamon’ stane her ee ; 
Her mantle greener nor the gerse 


Soup t doun alang the grun’, 
At the turn her ee the branches swirl’t 
4 As muv't by a whirlwin’. 


To Thamas sho cam ridin’ up 
Wi' imickle state an pride, 
An’ ye maun gang wi’ me, luve Thamas, 
i'll be your winsome bride ; 
An’ we will lig in the brumie braes, 
Or daff in the birken shaw, 
An’ tak our fill drouerie,* 
An’ nae man can it knaw.” 


Thomas rather ungallantly persists 
in refusing to comply with the request 
of the queen, though her Elfin Ma- 
jesty presses her suit in terms which 
I beg leave not to be compelled to re- 


i pat. ‘The virtue of Thomas is in- 
¥ flexible, till at last the princess offers 
re him her hand, and along with it her 
crown, with perpetual sovereignty 
ee ovir Fairy Land. 
} ** An’ I will gie to thee, luve Thamas, 
«? : My han’ but an’ my crown, 
An’ thou shalt ring ower Fairy Lan’ 

In joy an’ grit renown. 

' ie { An’ I will gie to thee, luve Thamas, 

‘ To live for evermare, 

| ‘Thine arm sal] never feckless grow, 


Nor hoary wax thy hair : 

Nae chaneran grief we ever thole, 
Nae wastan pine we dree, 

An endless life's afore thee placed 
O' constant luve an’ lee.” 


These were no doubt alluring of- 
fers, and the temptation, as was to 
have been expected, proved too power- 
ful for the virtue of the poor vena, 
| as: who from thenceforward became King 
of the Fairies. 

| Hunting appears all along to have 
been a favourite amusement of the 
Seclie Court, and innumerable are the 
. stories which are told concerning the 
magnificence and splendour of the 

royal retinue. Amidst all the nume- 
rous and gorgeous train, the sove- 
reign was easily distinguished by his 
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* Ihave taken the liberty to substitute 
this ancient word for the unmeaning one 
dowrie or douleric, which occurs in this 


place, as sung by the peasantry. 
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superior stature, and majestic demean- 
our. Upon his right hand rode Her 
Majesty, and upon the left Kilmoulic, 
a personage of rather a suspicious 
character, being, according to some 
accounts, the resident envoy from the 
Court of Hell, while, according to 
others, he was a prime noble among 
the fairies themselves, of rather a mis- 
chievous disposition, and the princi- 
pal instigator of all their roguish 
tricks. Be his character or office 
what it may, he was readily known 
from his riding a large and powertul 
black charger, while all the rest of 
the company in which he ranked were 
mounted upon very little milk-whit. 
horses. 

The Fairy Court always rode out 
in three bands,—the first mounted 
upon brown horses, the second upon 
grey, and the last, which contained 
the king and queen, with the chiet 
nobles, mounted upon horses white «s 
the driftit snaw. It was in this last 
company that Kilmoulie cut so great 
a figure, and I forgot to mention, ii 
its proper place, that this high digni- 
tary and his charger, contrary to all 
rules of optics, appeared to be full as 
big at a distance as near at hand. 

Just before my window, and with- 
in two or three minutes walk of the 
door, lies a beautiful sloping fic!d, 
called Auchreoch, where a peasant 
who died not many years ago had the 
fortune to witness the magnificence ot 
a fairy raid. I knew the man when 
I was a boy, a steady and sincere 
Christian, at the venerable age of 
ninety-two ; whose mind was deeply 
imbued with the superstitions and 
Sreitty observances of his native land. 
With supreme interest have I often 
listened to the excellent man, while 
he, seated on an old high-backed chair, 
with his palsied head, which he sup- 
ported by leaning his brow on a short 
staff, almost bowed down between his 
knees with age, narrated, with strong 
feeling, and in the picturesque lan- 

age of former days, many a strik- 
ing relation of the malignant ke/pie, 
the boding wraith, the spiteful witch, 
and the mischievous but elegant fairy. 

In one or two of the following lit- 
tle stories, I shall preserve as much 
as possible of the original language, 
in order to give your Scottish readers 
a specimen of the Clydesdale dialect. 

* In the afternune of a braw hairst- 
day, about sun-settin’, an’ as the mune 
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was wadin’ up through an eastlan rowk, 
the haill bune saw a wee bit crynit- 
lukin’ woman, nae heicher nor a water- 
stoup, and bussit in a gown o’ the 
auldest fasson, gang daunerin’ through 
amang the stouks. Sho cuist mony a 
lang look at the shearers, but we ne er 
luit on that we saw her, though ony 
body wad, in a moment, hae seen that 
it was something wanearthlie. ‘The 
shearers quat rather suner that nicht 
nor usual ; an’ my brither an’ I taiglit 
a while ahin’, ettlan to fetch hame a 
draucht o’ green corn to the ky. ‘The 
mune be this was shinan clearly abune 
a the ure, an’ hain’ buggen the 
draucht, my brither tuke the naig be 
the head, to lead him hame, whan, 
till our amazement, we perceived him 
to be a’ lashan wi’ sweat. Nowther 
fleechan nor whippan could mak 
him mudge a fit; but there he stude, 
quakan, lith an’ limb, like the leaf’ o’ 
the lin. While we war stannan upo’ 
stappan-stanes, switheran what to do, 
we war suprisit wi’ the soun’ of an 
onkennable nummer of sma’ bells, a’ 
tinkle-tinklan. In a doup, by cam 
thousan’so’ milk-white hunds, nae big- 
cer hor whittrets, an’ souchan as gin 
they had been a flaucht o’ dows. Mony 
4 Wearle company 0’ wee wee gerse- 
green riders cam neest, stennan ower 
the lea; their graith a’ jinglan wi’ 
siller, an’ their clais skinklan i’ the 
wanyoch mune as though they had 
been just ae diamon’. Muckle din 
an’ loud gilraivitch was amang them, 
vaffrwan an’ lauchan. They rade 
jurth in three wheens; the first 
iuntit en black ponies, the neest on 
rey, an’ syne the last on bonnic wee 
beasties white as the driftit snaw. I 
could brawlie observe the king amang 
the lave, wi’ the queen on his richt, 
an’ coal-black Kilmoulie on his left. Be 
this the fore-en’ was tint frae view, 
wnang the brumie knows o’ Daiber- 
dillie, an’ we war glowran at the 
sicht, whan he on the richt o’ the 
king wheelit roun’ an’ 
rade straucht to whar we stannan. 
‘le held his richt han’ ower us, crun- 
an out some fleyfu’ words as he gade 
souchan by like the wind. We baith 
sank to the ’ wi fricht, an’ I am 
far mistane, gin I did nae hear the 
eldritch creature gaffawan an’ lauch- 
an at the pliskie he had playit us.— 
Whan we cam till oursells a’ was 
cane thegither, an’ the cart was stan- 
han cowpit up on its hin’ trams, but 


no ae bit o’ the graith was lowsit. Aft 


we set, gey an’ sare fleyit, to seek the 
beast ; and as we war gaun by a 
sauchen buss in Glenaskie, we thocht 
we saw something whitein the buss, an’ 


heard it gurr gurran like a dog shoran: 


to bite. We gade nerrer to see what 
it was, thinkan it micht be a hown’ 
worryan a lamb, whan out cam sic a 
smytrie 0 wee white dogs, as ee ne’er 
saw. The hale o’ Dumtersie was per- 
fectly cu’rit, an’ the lift rang again 
wi’ their gowlan: , My ain bonnie 
grey cam by what he could flee frae 
Daiberdillie-wart, an’ stintit nae whill 
he wan to Nether Auchenleck, whar 
we fan’ him i’ the lone, wi’ the sweat 
gaun hailan aff at his very huves. 
The jags o’ the spurs war visible in 
his sides ; an’ the puir thing was 
never its ain wordie mare, but frae 
that dwynit awa an’ deeit.” 

Upper and Nether Auchenlecks are 
said to have been anciently the pro- 
perty of one of the relatives of Wal- 
lace, and to have been so denominat- 
ed after the possessions of his family in 
Ayrshire. At Nether Auchenleck, or 
as it is usually called Nether Affleck, 
there is a very curious relic of anti- 
quity called Wallace’s Syles, which, 
as tradition reports, was made by 
that matchless man while he was stay- 
ing with his kindred at Killbank and 
Nether Auchenleck. The Syles, which 
are of a very curious and complicated 
construction, and exceedingly strong, 
are made of oak, which, having stood 
for centuries in one of the smokiest ho- 
vels in Scotland, has long ago become 
quite saturated with soot, and render- 
ed almost incombustible. The feet 
of the Sy/es are placed on the ground, 
with the sides built firmly into the 
wall ; and though the house has been 
twice burned down to the ground, 
this venerable relic of Wallace has 
escaped unharmed. ‘The people a- 
round, fond of the memory of their 
beloved chief, attribute this preserva- 
tion to the interposition of some su- 
perior power ; for they contend that 
Sir William Wallace was not only the 
greatest hero and most disinterested 
patriot that the world ever saw, but 
also an eminent Christian. 

Nether Auchenleck has always been 
a peculiar haunt of the fairies and 
other spiritual beings. The late te- 
nant, Alexander Waddel, having, in 
the course of his improvements, — 
bed up a broomy Jrae where the fairies 
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were wont to hold their reveis, incur- 
red the displeasure of these irritable 
spirits. They vale his horses in the 
night till they were quite blawn, shot 
his ky. an’ did na even haud aff him- 
sell. For ac nicht as he was sharpan 
his saw by the tire-en’, ben cam an 
elfshot-stane wi’ unco birr frae the 
door, an’ dang a tuith out o' the saw. 
But nae doubt it was ettlet to break his 
arm, gif no to do him war skaith.” 
At another time as he was felling 
some trees, he perceived an arm strike 
at him several times with a hatchet ; 
** but the shatt o° his ain axe was 
made o rowan-tree, sae they could 
nac harm him.’—There is a deep 
glen at Nether Auchinleck, called 
Hellsgill, wherein a spirit has tre- 
quently appeared in the very extraor- 
dinary shape ef a cart-wheel, or ra- 
ther of the ring of a cart-wheel, trund- 
ling down the brae. It appears al- 


‘ways rolling right against the behold- 


er, and often has the night-tra- 
veller been terrified that he would be 
overturned by this whimsical appari- 
tion: but after coming bounding trom 
brae to brae, thundering to his very 
feet, all of a sudden it vanishes, anda 
Joud unearthly laugh, or, as it is ex- 
pressed in our country ‘dialect, ** an 
eldritch nicheran gaftaw” is heard in 
the bottom of the ravine. 

But let usreturn to Thomasthe Rhy- 
mer,—who appears, from the most au- 
thentic accounts, to be a very beneti- 
eet prince, and to have still a very 
great regard tor the inhabitants of hi 
native land, to take delight in promot- 
ing their terest, and in doing all in 
his power to release them trom the 
thraldom of superhuman malicious 
powers. A worthy old woman who liv- 


ed in a small cottage, (the remains of 


which were lately discernible on the 
banks of the Taigillin burn, a sinall 
streomlet in the parish of Lesmaha- 
go,) and who had no other means of 
support than what she earned by 
spinning, and what she drew from 2 
cow which the neighbouring farmers 
very kindly allowed her to pasture on 
the uncultivated braes, and by the 
waysides, and hedges,—was harassed 
almost to death by loud and unearth- 
ly noises; so that what with terror 
and want of sleep she was nearly 
driven distracted. Her cow, which 
lowed continually, either produced no 
milk, or what she gave was sour as 


“vinegar: and let her spin ever so di- 


[Aug. 
ligently, she could make no progress ; 
she had just as much thread when 
she began as when she stopped. Tib- 
bie knew not what to do ; her neigh- 
bours judging her uncannie, deserte:| 
her; and she was in the utmost dis- 
tress. One day exactly at noon, hav- 
ing passed a most fearful night, ani 
when, after much consideration, she 
had just determined to flee froin 
the house and all that was in it, 
a gentle tap came to the door, and a 
mild voice inquired if any were with- 
in. ‘Lhe good woman rose and open- 
ed the door, but saw nothing. Ima- 
gining that she had been mistaken, she 
went and sat down, when she again 
heard the same tap with the same in- 
quiry. <A second time she went to 
the door, and a second time she saw 
nothing. She had no sooner returned 
again to her seat, than the tapping 
and inquiry were repeated. Tibbie’: 
patience was inexhaustible. She went 
athird time to the door, and again 
secing nobody, she stepped round the 
corner of her hut to see if any boys had 
been playing her a trick. Nought 
was there, and, not a little agitated, 
she returned into her house, when, to 
her amazement, she found the floor 
occupied by a tall young man, clad in 
green, attended by seven blooming 
boys dressed in the saine habiliments. 
The youth told her, not to be alarmed : 
that, being out a hunting he had taken 
the liberty of calling tor a drink, to 
which, as he was somewhat hungry, 
he would be much obliged to her ut 
she would add a little bread and 
cheese, tor which he would most wil- 
lingly pay. He apologized tor their 
conduct at the door, by saying, tha‘ 
his young attendants wished to give 
her a little surprise, but he should be 
sorry if it had occasioned her any a- 
larm. ‘“‘ I am vext I canna gie ye « 
drink of ocht but water, my bonnic 
bairn, but that ye’s hae clear as the 
bell ; for though I hae tholit muckle 
wearie ill, He has nae luiten them 
scaithe the siller well.” She bustled 
about, and set before them excellent 
bread and cheese, the last indeed whicli 
she had in the house, and, taking 2 
white bowl, she filled it with crystal 
water, and, according to the invari- 
able practice of the Scottish peasan- 
try, after having wished them good 
health, and God’s blessing, she took 
one sip and placed it before them. 
They ate very panty , though still thie 
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«ood woman’s bread and cheese appear- 
ed to begrowing no less ; which she per- 
ceiving, after looking for some time, 
she could no longer contain herself; 
hut in great anxiety exclaimed, “ I 
doubt, Sirs, ye binnae cannie!” The 
eldest smiled, and told her not to be 
alarmed, that he was indeed no lon- 
ver aman, but Thomas the Rhymer, 
King of the Fairies, and that these 
vere seven of his pages. He further 
told her, that he perfectly knew her 
situation, and what it was that had 
long haunted her abode, but that, if 
she would take his advice, she should 
get quit of all her inisluck, as well as 
ot her nocturnal visitors, for he was 
well aware of her great kindness in 
setting before unknown strangers her 
only provisions. ‘* Ony thing, ony 
thing, that tramps nae on J/7im that is 
abune us a’, an if ye'll but say the 
Lord is gude an’ gude till a’, whate’er 
ye bid T'll do.” His Majesty smiling, 
satistied the good woman’s fears, and 
toldher to watch till eight o’clock exact- 
ly, when she would perceive the outer 
door to epen apparently of its own ac- 
cord, and a gentle whirlwind to enter 
thereat. ‘This would move slowly for- 
wards, till, having arrived at the mid- 
dle of the floor, it would stand there 
whirling a few moments, when a red 
worn would come up between the 
stones. The instant that appeared, 
she was to throw a few drops of’ the 
‘iquid contained in the phial, which 


he now put into her hands, upon it, 


and say, 
** Gin God made ye sae, 
Remain as ye are, 
But if ye be in wae, 
Return to what ye war.” 


Whatever she might see she was 
not to be afraid, and if at any time 
she grew alarmed, she was to sprinkle 
1 few more drops on the object of her 
apprehensions and repeat the above 
words. If she grew terrified and for- 
got this advice, it was a thousand 
chances to one but both she and her 
house would be destroyed. ‘Lhe fai- 
ries, having said this, immediately va- 
nished, leaving a large purse of mo- 
ey behind them, which the good 
dame would not touch till she had 
‘uined it, when, finding that it did 
hot turn into withered leaves, nor bits 
of “* sclate stanes, but bade still gude 
white siller,” she adventured to put it 
‘nto the press, About eight o’¢lock she 
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watched with great anxiety, and no 
sooner had the church clock of Abbey 
Green struck, than the door slowly 
opened. The whirlwind moved to 
the middle of the floor, where, ac- 
cording as True predicted, 
ared worm came crawling up from 
between two stones. ‘Tibvie imme- 
diately threw some of the liquid upon 
it, repeating the incantation. A !erge 
black boar in a moment stood betore 
her, gnashing its tusks, and apparent- 
ly just going to fly at her. Some 
more of the phial was bestowed upon 
the boar, which was instantancously 
changed into a most enormous serpent, 
coiled around the room, and crawling 
towards her with glaring eyes and 
open mouth. Tibbie dashed some 
more of the liquid in its face, when 
suddenly a corpse was extended at 
her feet, with its cold and glassy eyes 
fixed sternly upon her. In great ter- 
ror she dropped the phial at her feet, 
when the stiffened corpse began to 
relax, and extended its arm to scize 
the bottle. Suddenly recollecting 
herself, she snatched up the phial, 
and dashed it, liquid and all, with her 
whole force, upon the corpse, roaring 
out, “‘ His presence be about us! what 
will come neest!"” ‘The room grew 


dark as midnight,—a loud peal of 


thunder shook the house, and, by the 
momentary glare of the lightning, the 
goodwite could perceive a little ugly 
thing, somewhat resembling a man, 
but exceedingly hideous, come out of 
the mouth of the corpse, and fly away 
on the fireflaucht. All was light, and 
a young woman, whom ‘Tibbie recog- 
nized to be her daughter, who had been 
lost when an infant, was lying on the 
floor in the manner of one recovering 
from a swoon. ‘I'he child told her mo- 
ther that one day when she had “ gane 
out to blade some kail for the pat, a 
little man, no that doons braw,” caine 
to her, and asked if she would go with 
him. ‘“ He shew me a wheen rings 
an’ braw flegairies. I replied, scorn- 
inwise, ‘ ‘I'weel I may gang wi’ you, 
for wow but ye are 2 bonnie streppan 
body !’—*‘ Chapse ye at your word!’ quo 
he; an’ wi’ that the grun’ claveancth us, 
and we sank down till a frichtsome den, 
whar naething was to be secn but the 
cauld clattie sides o’ the cove, shawn 
by a blae wanyoch glare. Because | 
wadnae submit to be his ain, he 
dumit me to torment an’ fley my 
kind auld mither, an’ this I bude te 
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do, whill I was winfreeit by a mare 
powertw being nor himsell. Ilka 
nicht I wes turnit intil a laithsome 
worm, an’ the illdecdie fairie entered 
th: house by a whirlwind, an’ toreit 
me. s.ir agains my will, to tak an 
active han’ in a’ the trouble an’ mis- 
chicf whilk has happenit to you sen 
ye war trystit wi this sare visita- 
tion.”—The old woman was also in- 
formed, by this communicative daugh- 
ter, that she had lived fourteen years 
in the fairy’s dungeon, during which 
time she had resolutely withstood all 
the dishonourable attempts of' the elt 
who, by anointing the crown of her 
head, and the palms of both hands, 
with a very fragrant oil, ‘* gart her 
grow woman-muckle in twathree 
days.”—She also informed her mo- 
ther that the real reason why the 
Kary King did not enter her dwel- 
ling at the first, was because she had 
only opened her door a-jar, at which 
the dignity of the gude fairies would 
hot permit them toenter, it being on- 
ly evil spirits who come im at doors in 
this situation. 

Many, indeed, are the traditionary 
stories afloat in Clydesdale, which prove 
that the furies are not to be looked up- 
on as uniformly malignant, but rather 
that there are two orders, the mem- 
bers of the one distinguished for their 
goodness, generosity, loving kind- 
ness towards man, while these of the 
other are no less remarkable for their 
irritableness, peevishness, and malig- 
nity. 

An old woman in the moors of 
Avondale, who lived with her only 
dauchter, a lively lass of twenty- 
two, was entirely dependent upon 
the industry of her child for 
bread. A wasting seized the indus- 
trious girl, and, after consultations 
had been held with every medical 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, her 
case was given up as hopeless, and 
her aged and helpless parent was 
wpm into the utmost distress. In 

er extreme necessity she applied to 
the only never-failing source of conso- 
lation, and besought the Father of 
mercies * that he would not leave her 
when she was old and grey-headed, 
bui that he would yet spare her be- 
loved bairn to close her auld an’ fee- 
ble een, whilk had Jang sensyne been 
shut to all the vanities of this wearie 
world.” ‘The prayers, says the story, 
of the waefu’ widow, are always ac- 
cepted. A-coagful of loaf and milk 


Aus, 
was placed at her door every morning, 
and a little phial, of a reddish liquid, 
aud a small loaf, as white as snow, 
which she rightly conjectured were 
for her daughter. Upon this diet she 
lived sparely, but was contented and 
thankful, and her daughter recovered 
slowly, but surely. Anxious to be- 
hold the immediate hand that bles- 
sed her in so extraordinary a manner, 
the old woman watched one morn- 
ing, and saw two beautiful children, 
a boy und a girl, bring the food, and 
place it on the threshold, the girl 
carrying the medicine for the daugh- 
ter, and the boy the provisions for 
the mother. Having carefully per- 
formed this operation, their eyes 
were thrown upwards for a moment, 
with an expression of great devotion. 
As they were turning to depart, the 
old woman, who, as the story goes, 
declared that “ they war sae unco 
bonnie, an’ sweet-lukan, that she 
couldnae be fieyit,” could not help 
exclaiming, “ tair fa’ ye, my bonnic 
bairns, may ye be as gude as ye're 
bonnie, an’ as happy as ye’ve made 
me.” ‘The boy looked on her with an 
evanescent frown, mixed with pity. 
* Was it not aneuch, wanweirdit wo- 
nan, thet ye sould hae been servit 
wi’ meat and drink, but ye boud al- 
sae pry into things on whilk ye maun- 
na turn vour ee? Nevertheless, lest 
ye sould imagine an evil thocht a- 
gains the hand that feeds, I will tell 
you that we are Gude Fairies, an’ live 
for ever mare in happiness an’ bliss.” 
The fairies instantly vanished, and 
the old woman continued to receive 
her daily supply of provisions till her 
daugliter recovered, when it ceased. 
‘There are innumerable stories re- 
maining in this country, Ulustrative 
of the peculiarities of the fairy mytho- 
logy ; but, as I have not Scott’s Es- 
say on that superstition by me, I am 
afraid to mention any more at present, 
lest I should perhaps transmit to you 
some which are already contained i: 
that curious and valuable performance. 
I shall, therefore, in the meanwhile, 
conclude with saying, that, if this be 
deemed worthy of a place in your va- 
luable Miscellany, I shall as soon & 
possible transmit you several more sto- 
ries of the Scottish fairies hitherto une 
published, and likewise some account 


of the Clydesdale belief concerning — 
’Wraiths. I remain your obedient 


servant, 


Cc, C..6. 
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Review.—Kinneir’s Travels. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Journey through Asia Minor, Arme- 
nia, and Koordistan, in the Years 
1s]3 and 1814; with Remarks on 
the Marches of Alexander, and Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand. By 
Joun Macponatp Kinnetr, Cap- 
tain in the Service of the Honoura- 
ble East India Company, Lon- 
don, Murray. pp. 603. Svo. 1818. 


Turre is, perhaps, no individual 
to whom the geography of Western 
Asia has been so much indebted as 
the author of the present volume. 
He has promoted it not only by the 
accurate observations made during his 
own journeyings through its various 
portions, but by collecting and metho- 
(izing those of almost all the recent 
English travellers in this part of the 
continent. Those only who know the 
very vague manner in which this in- 
teresting part of the globe was deli- 
neated, can duly estimate the value 
of Mr Kinneir’s labours. The branch 
of knowledge to which he niainly de- 
votes himself, is that which goes pro- 
perly by the name of mathematical 
ceography ; his details are almost ex- 
clusively local and topographical. ‘To 
dle readers, therefore, who study only 
the amusement of the passing hour, 
we cannot conscientiously recommend 
it; nor is it addressed even to that 
lugher class, who study the revolu- 
tions and various changes in the as- 
ject of empires. Mr Kinneir has 
enabled us to delineate these famed 
scenes of ancient story, but without 
feeling, or at least expressing, the en- 
thusiasm which they inspire, and 
without attempting to draw any pic- 
‘ure of those under whose yoke they 
are now held. He keeps within his 
own limited and usetul province ; 
what he does, he does well; and the 
better, perhaps, that he does not at- 
tempt excursions foreign to his dispo- 
“ition and usual pursuits. 

"he journeys narrated in this vo- 
lume may be considered as beginning 
‘t Constantinople, though an itinerary 
‘S given from Vienna to that city. 

caving Constantinople, Mr Kinneir 
“rossed Asia Minor in a di line, 
by Erkischeher, Angora, Cesaria, 


thence along the coasts of Syria te 
Latakia. After visiting Cyprus, he 


again recrossed Asia Minor in a line 


parallel to his former route, through 


Kelendri, Konieh, Karahissar, and 
Boursa. His next journey was along 


or near the northern shore, by Erekli, 
Costamboul, Samsoun, and ‘T'rebi- 
sonde. He thence proceeded to ex- 
plore Armenia and Koordistan, by 
way of Jirzeroom, Betlis, Sert, Mer- 
din, and Mosul, at which last place he 
embarked on the Tigris, and sailed 
down to the Persian gulf, 

As Mr Kinneir’s information is al- 
together in detail, it would be impos- 
sible to give any general analysis of 
his narrative. We shall content our- 
selves with selecting a few specimens. 
The following incident which occur- 
red atEskisheher, gives a curious spe- 
cimen of Turkish society. 


“ Tired with walking, I returned to my 
lodgings, and had just sat down to break- 
fast, when I was alarmed by a loud knock- 
ing at the court gate. It was immediately 
afterwards burst open, and one of those 
Dervishes called Delhi, or madmen, enter- 
ed the apartment, and in the most outra- 
geous manner struck me with the shaft of 
a long lance which he held in his hand, at 
the same time abusing my people for hav- 
ing allowed an infidel to enter the habita- 
tion of a holy man, since (as it afterwards 
turned out) the house belonged to him. I 
was so incensed at the conduct of this in- 
truder, that I instantly seized one of my 
pistols, which were lying by my side, and 
should have shot him on the spot, regard- 
less of the consequences, had I not been 
withheld by the Tatar and those around 
me. The Dervish was in a moment hurl- 
ed, neck and heels, out at the door, and I 
went in person to the Aga to complain of 
the outrage. JI found him sitting in a loft 
or garret, a place somewhat dangerous to 
approach on account of the rotten condition 
of the ladder which led to the only en- 
trance. I ordered the Tatar to read the 
fermaun, and, representing the circum- 
stance, desired that the Delhi might be 

nished. He said that he would chastise 
Fim tie moment J was gone; but as he 
was « holy man, and [ an infidel, the inha- 
bitants of the town would not at present 
allow him to be towched. Finding that 
there was no hope of redress, I returned to 


my lodgings, determined to depart as soon a 


‘ 
‘ 
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the heat of the day would permit me. 
But scarcely had I arrived, when the Del- 
hi. accompanied by three or four of his 
friends. again entered the room, and sat 
down at some distance from me on the 
floor. The tormer remained quiet, but 
his companions were continually urging 
hin: to take possession of my seat, whieh 
was more elevated than the others. On 
his declining to do this, two of them, un- 
able to control their rage, rose up, and, 
kpitting on the ground as a mark of con- 
tenipt, mounted up, and pulling my car- 
pet trom under ime, sat down upon it 
without the smallest ceremony. My poor 
Tatar, afraid of interfering, advised me to 
quit the apartment, which fortunately I 
did; had 1 acted otherwise, the Dervish 
might have irritated the whole town a- 
gainst us, and in that case my temerity 
might have been fatal to us both.” 


As we have not met with any recent 
description of the ruins of Antioch, our 
readers may peruse with interest the 
account of the present state of this 
once celebrated ** Queen of the East.” 

* Antioch and Alexandria,” says Gib. 
bon, * looked down with disdain on a 
crowd of dependant cities, and yielded with 
reluctance to the majesty of Rome itself.’ 
The population, at one time, is said to 


have amounted to nearly half a millon of 


souls; in the reign of ‘Theodosius it con- 
tained one hundred thousand Christians a- 
lone, and was surnamed Theopolis, or the 
Divine City, when Christianity became the 
favourite religion of the Romans. The 
natives abandoned themselves to voluptu- 
ousness and luxury ; they were at once re- 
markable for their wit and effeminacy, 
and whilst the softness of the climate dis- 
posed the mind to sensuality and indolence, 
xt rendered it untit for the manly pursuits 
of war and politics. Antioch was the cus- 
tomary residence of the Roman governors 
of Syria, and the place where the empe- 
rors generally assembled their armies in 
their wars against the Partlians; it was 
surprised by Sapor, King of Persia, after 
the defeat of Valerian, almost entirely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in the reign of 
Justin, and rebuilt and beautitied by his 
nephew Justinian. But it was shortly af- 
terwards taken by Chosroes Nushirvan, 
who set tire to the city, and massacred ma- 
ny of the inhabitants. it was twice pil- 
laged in the reign of Heraclius, first by 
Chostoes Purviz, the grandson of Nushir- 
van, and then by the Saracens. Recovered 
by Nicephorus Phocas, it was subsequently 
betrayed into the hands of Soliman Sultan 
of Roum, of the family of Seljuck ; and 
fourteen years afterwards, in the vear 1097, 
Bohemond, Prince of Tarento, established 
his authority at Antioch, which, in 1268, 
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was finally destroyed by Bandocdur, Sultan 
of Egypt. Exposed, therefore, in rapid 
succession, to the savage inroads of the 
Persians, and the desolating arm of the 
Arabs, the glory of the Syrian capital has 
long since sunk into the dust, and all 
traces of its theatre, its cireus, and its 
baths, have irretrievably perished. 

** It occupies a long and narrow slip be- 
tween the base of a steep mountain and 
the river Orontes, which defends it on th 
N.W. The space within the walls is a- 
bout three miles in length, and the breadth, 
from the foot of the mountain to the river, 
about a mile, and probably in some plac: 
a mile and a half. The fortifications, how- 
ever, from the -nature of the ground on 
which they have been constructed, embrac 
a circumference of nearly ten or twely 
miles. ‘The modern town does not, | 
think, occupy more than a sixth part o7 
the space within the walls, the remainder 
being covered with plantations of mulberry, 
apricot, olive, and pomegranate trees; th 
houses are In the Turkish fashion, small, 
but neatly built of hewn stone, in gencra! 
consisting of two stories, with a square in 
the centre, and lighted by small arched 
windows. Along the heights, on the S. F. 
side of the city, the walls and towers are 
almost entire. ‘They appear to be about 
forty feet in height, and six or seven in 
thickness. They are formed of stone and 
lime, with layers of brick, and crusted with 
fine cut granite flags, which gradually di- 
minish in size as they approach the top. 
The towers are more lofty than the walls : 
they are of a quadrangular torm, divided 
into three floors, one upon the ground, 
and two above, the latter being filled with 
loop holes, and sometimes small embra- 
sures. Near the bridge of the Orontes, 
which is supported by three moderate sized 
arches, I observed the remains of an exten- 
sive structure, probably meant to defend 
the passage of the river, while the sub- 
structions of other buildings are seen to cx- 
tend a considerable way up the face of the 
mountain behind the town. The rocks i 
this quarter are full of catacombs, and in 
one part there is an aqueduct of three arches 
hewn out of the solid rock. The walls 
leading up the steep sides of the mountains 
have steps upon them in order to facilitate 
the ascent: and in one of the three peaks 
which crown the summit, I perceived the 
shattered towers of the citadel looking down 
upon a hollow basin, or tank, intended, | 
should suppose, to collect the rain water 
falling from the slopes of the hills. ‘There 
are in various parts of the town and neigh- 
bourhood the remains of many churches 
and aqueducts, but none of them ap 
to me deserving of any attention. 

** Antioch, although delightfully situ- 
ated, could never, in my opinion, have 
been a place of strength, since it is com 
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manded on two sides, by the heights. Ris- 
ing in a gentle slope from the shelving 
bank of the Orontes to the foot of the 
mountains, the city overlooks a territory 
at once picturesque and prolific, enriched 
with groves of bays and olives, verdant 
meadows, and arable land. The soil, na- 
turally fertile, is moistened and refreshed 
by a thousand rivulets issuing from the hills 
and running into the Orontes, which flows 
majestically, ina S. W. course, along the 
foot of the decayed walls, when it disap- 
pears amidst the cliffs and woods of a ro- 
mantic valley.” 


The following passage contains the 
account of a community so remarka- 
ble, that we wish much the author 
had departed, in this instance, trom 
his usual concise mode of treating 
these subjects. 


“ The passage of the desert between 
Nisibin and Mosul was attended with much 
danger, in consequence of the depredations 
of the Zezidees of Sinjar. This daring 
community are said to amount to up- 
wards of two millions of souls, and have, 
within these few years past, grown into 
such power as to threaten the adjacent ter- 
ritory with subjection. They dwell in vil- 
lages, or rather subterraneous caverns, ex- 
cavated in the sides of the mountains of 
Sinjar, a lofty range which intersects the 
plain of Mesopotamia to the S. E. of Mer- 
din, and where they were originally com- 
pelled to seek refuge from the sanguinary 
persecutions of the Mahomedans, against 
whom they wage a cruel and incessant 
warfare. The soil is sufficiently fertile to 
render them independent of foreiga sup- 
plies. The mountains every where abound 
in excellent water and pesture land, while 
ihe apricots, peaches, grapes, and figs, of 
Sinjar are acknowledged to be the most 
(lelicious in Irak Arabi. 1 could learn but 
‘ide of the customs or religious rites of the 
Zezidees, who, like most nations in the 
East, are divided into tribes or families, 
governed by Shecks, who possess both the 
spiritual and temporal power, and are 
firmly united in one common bond of union 
Yor the preservation of their liberty and in- 
dependence. In the side of a great moun- 
tain called Abdul Azeez, thirty hours S. 
by E. of Merdin, is a deep cavern, where, 
om a certain day in the year, they make 
their offerings to the devil, by throwing 
jewels or pieces of gold and silver into the 
abyss, which is said to be so deep that no 
ever reached the bottom, and 
® lead into the infernal regions. They 
dress in the same manner as. the Turks. 
Their force consists of bodies of irregular 
ate armed with long lances, swords, 
pistols. Their horses are excellent, 
of supporting great fatigue ; 
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either murder those whom they attack, or 
strip them of the whole of their property, 
and leave them to perish in the desert.” 


Mr Kinneir has thrown consi- 
derable light on the course of the nu- 
merous rivers which combine in form- 
ing the great stream of the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris. His illustrations 
of the great events, of which these 
countries were the theatre, the re= 
treat of the Thousand, themarches 
of Alexander, the expedition of He- 
raclius, &c. are very valuable. 

Our author has appended to his 
work some inquiries as to the possi- 
bility of any European power trans< 
porting an army into India over land. 
This seems to have been a most fa 
vourite subject of consideration with 
him, as he states, that he had left 
England with the plan of visiting all 
the countries by which it appeared 
possible that such an attempt could 
be made. This inquiry was, of 
course, made chiefly with reference 
to the design of such an invasion, 
supposed to have been conceived 
by Buonaparte, in the course of' in- 
cessuntly revolving every scheme b 
which England could be humbled. 
What Napoleon might or might not 
have effected is now a subject of pure 
speculation. ‘Ihe only power which 
could at present contemplate such an 
expedition is Russia ; and, though its 
present position and political relations 

reclude the idea of any such attempt 
arene immediately or soon made, yet 
amid the various changes which time 
effects in the political atmosphere, it 
is easy to conceive one, which might 
inspire Russia with the desire of strik- 
ing a blow against our eastern power. 
Russia, fully established on the Cas- 
pian, is not far from the heart of 
Asia ; the march from Astrachan to 
Delhi would not be longer than the 
march from Astrachan to Paris; and 
a power which can dictate peace one 
day on the banks of the Seine, and 
the other on that of the Araxes, may 
not consider distance as any insur- 
mountable obstacle. ‘The great secu- 
rity is, tlat she could effect her march 


only with the concurrence, or at least 


ive acquiescence, of her Persian 
and '] artar neighbours, to all of whom 
her eucroachments have rendered her 
the object of the deepest aversion and 
jealousy. On this ground, Russia 
Satiialy loses all chance of the co- 
operation of the Persians, who might 
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otherwise have been stimulated by 
their enterprising charecter, and by 
the memory of Nadir Shah, to em- 
bark in such an adventure. Mr Kin- 
neir considers the most eligible plan 
to be that of sailing across the Cas- 
ian, and then embarking on the 
te by which the armament might 
reach the fronticrs of Caubul. But 
we confess we do not see any possi- 
hility of constructing a fleet on the 
Oxus sufficient for conveyance of 
40,000 or 50,000 men. There re- 
mains, therefore, only the plan of 
ing through Bokhara. Shah 
Hyder, sovereign of that country, is 
one of the most powerful princes of 
the east; he an army of 
100,000 horse, in the face of which it 
would be impossible for the Russians 
to attempt so immense and difficult a 
march. But the case would be altered 
if that monarch could be conciliated, 
and made to co-operate in the design ; 
towhich theremight beno insurmount~- 
abie obstacle, as the interval occupied 
by seas and desarts, which separates 
him from Russia, renders him pro- 
bably little apprehensive of any am- 
bitious views from that power; and 
he would have the recollection of a 
similar march of ‘Timur to encourage 
him. The combined army of Rus- 
sia and Bokhara would encounter no 
great natural obstacle except the cros- 
sing of the Indus, and of the rivers of 
the Punjab ; and, if they could scale 
the mountains of mere, they 
might cross these near to their source. 
We really do not think it impossible 
that a romantic and enterprising Rus- 
sian prince might embrace =" a 
scheme. Plans, however, which epee 
very feasible in speculation, anc - 
viewing maps, may prove very mu 
chenion when the actual march 
comes to be performed ; nor is it very 
probable that any established govern- 
ment will ever send out of its terri- 
tory so great a foree, with so small a 
chance of its ever returning, 


Prospectus and Specimen of gn intend- 
ed National Work. Be 
and Rosert Warstiecrart, of 
Stow-market, in Suffolk, Harness 
and Collar-makers, &c. Canto I. 
and IT. $d edition ; and Canto III. 
and IV. London, 1818. 


Tuts is a story, if story it may be 


written in a light, easy, rambli 
manner, with no other object appa- 
rently than to relieve the ennui of 2 
cultivated mind, not very intensely 
employed, we suspect, on the labours 
of the profession announced in the 
title-page, and calculated to fill up, 
innocently and agreeably, an idle h 
hour in the life of those who read for 
relaxation or amusement. There is 
nothing in it of satire or ridicule, as 
in the latest Png of Moore, 
and very little of that picturesque 
description, which, mingled with the 
languzge of decp-feeling and indig- 
nant sarcasm, mark the hand of By- 
ron even in its most playful efforts. 
In its tone and general character, it 
approaches the nearest to Beppo, the 
measure and stanza are the same, and 
the rhymes, though not always so 
easy and natural, seem to take their 
laces as they are wanted, with very 
ittle drilling. Yet it is much infe- 
rior, both in design and execution, to 
that singular performance. The cha- 
racters and incidents, such as they 
are, excite of themselves neither love 
nor hatred, nor pleasure nor disgust, 
—they delight not, nor surprise, nor 
animate, nor make us feel any inter- 
est at all about them. Cold and fri- 
volous, however, as is the d- 
work of the fable, and carelessly as it 
is in some instances told, there are se- 
veral beautiful passages interspersed ; 
and it is recommended to genteel 
company, perhaps still more, by an 
air of gaiety and good eveding, and 
by the absence of all that might dis- 
turb the levity and -nonchalance of 
people of fashion. They) may often 
feel that gentle titillation which passes 
away in asmile, the utmest limit of 
decorum, according to Chesterfield ; 
but nothing to raise a hearty joyous 
laugh, or warm the heart.and_ the 
countenance with mirth and_glad- 
ness. 

As to the subject of this ‘National 
Work,”—the great King Arthur, it 
seems, once held his Christmas at 
Carlisle, where all sorts of ‘viands 
were provided in great abundance, and 
al) sorts of le attended in’ great 
numbers. In the midst of this, scene 
of “ confusion beyond all confusions, 
a report arrives, that some ladies on 
their journey to court had been_sur- 

ised aud carried away by the abori- 

inal giants, and the knights imme- 
diatel y set out in pursuit, and in due 
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time overcome the giants, take their 

castle, and relieve the ladies. 

‘‘ The Ladies ?—They were tolerably well, 
At least as well as could have been ex- 


Many details I must forbear to tell, 
Their toilet had been very much ne- 


But by supreme good luck it so befell 
The when the Castle’s capture was ef- 
fected, 
When those vile cannibals were overpower'd, 
Only two fat Duennas were devour'd.” 


At the end of the second canto, 
which we have now reached, Messrs 
Whistlecraft tell us, that * 

‘* A Giant's education and his travels 

Will occupy the next succeeding page.” 
But instead of this, the third and 
fourth cantos are entirely occupied 
with an account of the hostilities car- 
ried on between these same giants, 
and “ fifty friars fat and good,” who 
lived in an abbey in their neighbour- 
hood. The giants at last retire from 
the attack on the abbey, to enter up- 
on the notable adventure of seizing 
the ladies, which seems to have ter- 
minated in their utter destruction. 
But we may hear of them again, as 
the fourth canto ends thus, 

‘Our Giants’ memoirs stil] remain on hand, 

For all my notions being genuine gold, 
Beat out beneath the hammer and 

And multiply themselves a thousand fold 
Beyond the first idea that I plann’d ; : 

Besides,—~this present copy must be sold: 
Besides,—I promis’d Murray t’other day, 
To let him have it by the tenth of May.” 


We cannot afford many extracts ; 
two or three stanzas may suffice to 
give a general notion of the style and 
manner. Here is a description of the 
better order of men and women in 
the days of the great King Arthur. 

“ And certainly they say, for fine behaving 

King re Court has ‘never had its 

match ; 


braving, 
Strict etiquette for ever on the-watch ; 
Their manners were refin’d and perfect—— 


Sav 
Some, graces, which they could 
hot catch, 
As spitting through the teeth, and driving 
resérv'd for'distant ages.” 


and 
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Their accents firm and loud in conversation 
Their eyes and gestures eager, sharp, and 


quick, 
Shew’d them prepar’d, on proper provoca- 
tion, 
To give the lie, pull noses, stab, and kick; 
And for that very reason, it is said, 
They were so very courteous and well-bred. 


“* The ladies look'd of an heroic race— 
At first a general likeness struck your eye, 
Tall figures, open features, oval face, 
Large eyes, with ample eyebrows arch’d 
eir manners an odd, peculiar grace, 
Neither repulsive, affable, nor shy, : 
Majestical, reserved, and somewhat sullen; 
— partly silk, and partly wool- 
The attack of the Knights on the 
Giant's castle, an arduous enterprise, 
is described in such language as gives. 
us a high idea of the powers of the au< 
thor, who almost never fails, however, 
to throw in a slight infusion of the 
ludicrous. The following are among 
the few ions, and have the me- 
rit, besides, of exhibiting this ‘‘ manly, 
generous generation” in a very intee 
resting situation. 
‘* The more alert and active upward sprung 
rades after ; 


Those ropes were their own shirts together 


Stript off and twisted with such mirhh 


and laughter, 
That with their jokes the rocky echoes 
Like countrymen that on a beam or rafter 
Attempt to pass a raging wintry flood, 
Such was the situation where stood : 


fragments tuimbli moun- 
The whiney clouds of dust, the deafening 
soun 
The hurried motion that amazed the sight, 
The constant quaking of the solid 
Environ’d them with phantoms of 
fright ; 
Yet with heroic hearts they held right on, 
Till the last point of their ascent was won.” 
The second canto concludes natu- 
rally enough with some anxiety for 
the sale of this “ first sample,” but 
the demand for a third edition seems 
to have inspired the Messrs Whistle- 
craft and their publisher with confi- 
dence. ‘Che, third canto opens with 
a whimsical address to the lady who 
presides over comic poetry. 
“¢ [’ve a proposal here from Mr Murray, 
He offers handsomely—the money down ; 
My dear, you might recover from your flurry 
In a pice airy lodging out of town, 
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At Croydon, Epsom, any where in Surry ; 
If every stanza brings us in a crown, 

I think that I might venture vw bespeak 

A bed-room and front parlour for next 


week. 
‘© Tell me, my dear Thalia, what you 
think ; 
Your nerves have undergone a sudden 
shock 3 


Your poor dear spirits have begun to sink ; 
On Banstead Downs you'd muster a new 
stock, 
And I'd be sure to keep away from drink, 
And always go to bed by twelve o'clock. 
We'll travel down there in the morning 
stages ; 
Our verses shall go down to distant ages. 
** And here in town we'll breaktast on hot 


rolls, 
And you shall have a better shawl to 

wear ; 
These pantaloons of mine are chaf’d in 

holes ; 


By Monday next I'll compassa new pair : 
Come, now, fling up the cinders, fetch the 
coals, 
And take away the things you hung to 
air, 
Set out the tea-things, and bid Phebe 
bring 
The kettle up—Arms and the Monks I 
sing.” 


The Monks, who are now first in- 
troduced, and the Giants, kept on ve- 
ry good terms during the lite of the 
first Abbot. 


** The Giants let them settle where they 
listed, 
The Giants were a tolerating sect,” 


and very fond of music, as we learn 
from the following admirable verses : 


** And oft that wild untutor’d race would 
draw, 
Led by the solemn sound and sacred light 
Beyond the bank, beneath a lonely shaw, 
To listen all the livelong summer night, 
Till deep, serene, and reverential awe 
Environ’d them with silent calm delight, 
Conteniplaing the Minster’s midnight 
gleain, 
Reflected from the clear and glassy stream; 


when the shadowy moon had 


O’er woods and waters her mysterious hue, 
Their ssive hearts and vacant fancies fed 
With thoughts and aspirations strange 
and new, 
Till their brute souls with inward working 
bred 
Dark hints that in the depth of instinct 
grew 


* Fach was ashamed tomention to the others 
One half of all the feelings that he felt, 
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(Aug. 
Yet thus far each could venture‘ Listen. 
brothers, 
It seems as if one heard heaven's thunder 
melt 
In music—!’ ” 


But with all their fondness for mu- 
sic, “ Giants abominate the sound of 
bells ;’ and an unhappy ambition 
having seized the Monks for “ bells 
of a larger size, and louder tone,” the 
Giants take offence, commence hosti- 
lities, and had almost rooted out the 
infatuated Monks, who, however, 
made a noble defence, when they are 
called away in quest of higher game. 

In the preface, which is written 
quite in the character assumed, the 
reason so often assigned for publish- 
ing, the advice of friends, is ridiculed 
very happily. And in the third canto, 
which contains an excellent specimen 
of Monkish legendary Latin, these 
harness and collar-makers,’’—to ac- 
count for what may seem a degree of 
knowledge ultra crepidam, or, as they 
express it, 

*¢ Traces of learning and superior reading, 
Beyond, as they suppose, my birth and 
breeding,” 


though, by the bye, nobody can sup- 
pose any such thing,—take care to 
acknowledge with gratitude the assist- 
ance of a friend. We cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of giving one 
stanza of this precious scholarship. 


Erant rumores et timores varii ; 
Dies horroris et confusionis 
Evenit in calendis Januarii ; 
Gigantes, semen maledictionis 
Nostri potentes impii adversarii, 
Irascebantur campanarum sonis, 
Hora secunda centum tres gigantes 
Venerunt ante januam ululantes.”’ 


This they say has been 


** Done into metre from a friend's transla- 
tion ;” 


and yet, in a few Tines after, by way 
of ridiculing the affectation of humi- 
lity and gratitude, it is added, 

** But the work is wholly mine ; 
The tone, the form, the colouring etherial, 
* The vision, and the faculty divine,” 

The scenery, characters, and triple rhymes, 
I'll swear 


This humorous performance is as- 
cribed to Mr Hookham Frere; but 
whoever may be the author, it occa- 
sionally exhibits talents that might 
be employed with success in higher 
efforts. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 


ELLEN.—A TALE. 


BENEATH this daisied turf, without a 

stone, 

Reposes one whose griefs were little known, 

And pitied less; the woes of wounded 
pride 

She felt too keenly, but she strove to hide ; 

Her cause of sorrow cared not to impart, 

And kept the burthen on her lonely heart, 

Till death, in mercy, came to her relief, 

And eased her of her life, and of her grief ! 


Not always s0, yet, now and then, we 

find 

That outward shapes and shades bespeak 
the mind, 

And hers were such; the eye that on her 
dwelt, 

Could augur how she thought, and what 
she felt ; 

So slender was her form, so light her foot, 

That Echo, as she touched the earth, was 


mute : 

Bright—beautiful—the wreathy auburn 
hair 

Stole on her brow, and veiled the lilies 
there ; 


Upon her silken cheek, the crimson glow 

Seemed like carnations, blooming in the 
snow 

And pure her eye, as is the opening day, 

When peeps thro’ snowy clouds the blue of 
May ; 

But yet its glance, so often downwards cast 

In present grief, or musing on the past, 

With melancholy meekness, seemed to tell, 

Tho’ words were not—that something was 
unwell ! 


Sedate above the maidens of her age, 

She was not prone to trifles that engage 

The giddy and unthinking ; yet her face 

Was likea sunbeam, lightening every place, 

And cheering every dwelling where she 
came ; 

So every tongue that knew her blessed her 
name, 

And every eye that saw her hailed the 
sight, 

And every ear that heard her owned de- 
light, 

She was so simple. so devoid of art, 

~ seraph-like in form, so pure in heart, 

So mildly tender, and so gently sweet, 

So chaste—the very daisy at her feet, 

When wet with dew, could scarce an em- 
blem be 


Of so much loveliness and purity ! 


. A smile was always beaming on her face, 
ut, thro’ its dimples, some began to trace 


A fading of her colour, and the glow 

Upon her cheek scarce tinged the stainless 
snow ; 

And some perceived that she loved soli- 
tude, 

And did not care that any should intrude 

Upon her evening path, as forth she strayed 

To breathe the coolness of the evening 
shade, 

To mark the waning glories of the sky, 

And doat on visions dear to memory ! 


What were the pensive dreams that me- 

mory brought ? 

And why was sorrow ever in her thought ? 

Where was the peace that beamed upon 
her brow ?— 

She always had been cheerful—why not 
Now ?— 

Her simple tale it lists me to unfold, 

And to disclose—what Elen never told. 


He whom she loved had left her—o’er 

the sea, 

Far from the land of his nativity, 

He was a dweller; but the vows of truth, 

Repeated in his manhood, pledged in youth, 

Had faded like the presence of the sun, 

When clouds are gathering round, and 
storms come on ; 

Another form had flashed upon his mind, 

O’ercome his strength, and made his reason 
blind, 

Dried up the fountain of his former love, 

And moved the heart, which Time was 
ne’er to move. 

Love passed away : did Conscience whisper 
not 

Perchance it did, but—Ellen was forgot. 


Alas! how time, and absence,—and 

mankind, 

Impart their colours, and corrupt the 
mind ! ; 

All dream that they are faithful, but how 
few 

Are to their honour firm, their promise 
truc, 

Change not with fortune’s breath, and stand 
thro” years, 

Above the range of fickleness and fears. 

He was not what he had been—nor was she, 

At least, within his soul, so reckoned he ; 

She had not now that place within his 
mind, - 

Whose holy bounds, from earthly dross re- 
fined, 

Was purified to loveliness, and made _ 

A light, to which the sunshine was like 
shade : 

She seemed not now, as she had been of 
yore, 

A form, to which the earth no likeness bore: 
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At Croydon, Epsom, any where in Surry ; 


rolls, 
if And you shall have a better shawl to 
wear ; 
These pantaloons of mine are chaf’d in 
holes ; 
By Monday next I°ll compassa new pair : 


reason ‘so often assigned for publish- 
ing, the advice of friends, is ridiculed 
very happily. And in the third canto, 
which contains an excellent specimen 
of Monkish legendary Latin, these 
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“* And oft that wild untutor’d race would Nostri potentes impii adversarii, 


draw, 
Led by the solemn sound and sacred light 
Beyond the bank, beneath a lonely shaw, 
To listen all the livelong summer night, 
Till deep, serene, and reverential awe 
Environ’d them with silent calm delight, 
the Minster’s midnight 
gleam, 


Reflected from the clear and glassy stream; 
“ But chidly, when the shadowy moon had 


O’er woods and waters her mysterious hue, 
vacart fancies fed 
oughts iration 
bred 
Dark hints that in the depth of instinct 


“ Each was ashamed tomention to the others 
One half of all the feelings that he felt, 


Irascebantur campanarum sonis, 
Hora secunda centum tres gigantes 
Venerunt ante januam ululantes.” 


This they say has been 
*¢ Done into metre from a friend’s transla- 
tion ;” 
and yet, in a few Tines after, by way 
of ridiculing the affectation of humi- 
lity and gratitude, it is added, 
** But the work is wholly mine ; 
The tone, the form, the colouring etherial, 
* The vision, and the faculty divine,’ 
The scenery, characters, and triple rhymes, 
I'll swear it.” 
This humorous mance is as- 
cribed to Mr Hookham Frere ; but 
whoever may be, the author, jit occa- 
sionally exhibits talents that ao 
be employed with success in higher 


efforts. 
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ELLEN.—A TALE. 


BENEATH this daisied turf, without a 
stone, 
Reposes one whose griefs were little known, 
And pitied less ; the woes of wounded 
ride 
She fel too keenly, but she strove to hide ; 
Her cause of sorrow cared not to impart, 
And kept the burthen on her lonely heart, 
Till death, in mercy, came to her relief, 
And eased her of her life, and of her grief ! 


Not always 80, yet, now and then, we 
find 


That outward shapes and shades bespeak 
the mind, 

And hers were such ; the eye that on her 
dwelt, 

Could augur how she thought, and what 
she felt ; 

So slender was her form, so light her foot, 

That Echo, as she touched the earth, was 


mute : 

Bright—beautiful—the wreathy auburn 
hair 

Stole on her brow, and veiled the lilies 
there ; 


Upon her silken cheek, the crimson glow 

Seemed like carnations, blooming in the 
snow ; 

And pure her eye, as is the opening day, 

When peeps thro’ snowy clouds the blue of 
May ; 

But yet ie glance, so often downwards cast 

In present grief, or musing on the past, 

With melancholy meekness, seemed to tell, 

Tho’ words were not—that something was 
unwell ! 


Sedate above the maidens of her age, 

She was not prone to trifles that engage 

The giddy and unthinking ; yet her face 

Was like a sunbeam, lightening every place, 

And cheering every dwelling where she 
came ; 

So every tongue that knew her blessed her 
name, 


And on eye that saw her hailed the 
sight, 

And bern ear that heard her owned de- 
t 


She was 60 simple. so devoid of art, 
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A fading of her colour, and the glow 

Upon her cheek scarce tinged the stainless 
snow ; 

And a perceived that she loved soli- 
tude 

And did not care that any should intrude 

Upon her evening path, as forth she strayed 

To breathe the coolness of the evening 
shade, 

To mark the waning glories of the sky, 

And doat on visions dear to memory ! 


What were the pensive dreams that me- 

mory brought ? © 

And why was sorrow ever in her thought ? 

Where was the peace that beamed upon 
her brow ?— 

She always had been cheerful—why not 
now ?— 

Her simple tale it lists me to unfold, 

And to disclose—what Ellen never told. 


He whom she loved had left ber—o’er 
the sea, 
Far from the land of his nativity, 
He was a dweller; but the vows of truth, 
Repeated in his manhood, pledged in youth, 
Had faded like the presence of the sun, 
When clouds are gathering round, and 
storms come on ; 
Another form had flashed upon his mind, 
ag strength, and made his reason 
ind, 
Dried up the fountain of his former love, 
And moved the heart, which Time was 
ne’er to move. 
Love passed away: did Conscience whisper 
not 


Perchance it did, but—Ellen was forgot. 
Alas! how time, and absence,—and 


mankind, 
Impart their colours, and corrupt the 
mind ! , 
All dream that they are faithful, but how 
few 
Are to their honour firm, their promise 
true, 
Change not with fortune’s breath, and stand 
thro” years, 
Above the range of fickleness and fears. 
He was not what he had been—nor was she, 
At least, within his soul, so reckoned he ; 
She had not now that place within his 
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So seraph-like in form, so pure in heart, mind, . ' 

So mildly tender, and so gently sweet, Whose holy bounds, from earthly dross re- | 

So chaste—the very daisy at her feet, fined, 

When wet with dew, could scarce anem- Was purified to loveliness, and made _ ae & 
blew be A light, to which the sunshine was like ee 

Of so much loveliness and purity ! shade : aed 
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A form, to which the earth no likeness bore : 
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She was not now the soul ef his delight, 

His earliest thought at morn, his last at 
night ; 

The spell, whose name, when uttered, 
could impart 

The thrill of rapture to his conscious heart ; 

In his soul’s mirror Ellen had grown dim, 

And yet she was the same—tho’ not to 
him !— 

Like one who gazes with profound de- 
light 

Upon the landscape on a lovely night, 

A thousand beauties blended,—as the beam 

Plays on the hill, the forest, and the 
stream, 

How beautiful ! then upwards turns his eye 

To ve moon, that cloudless traverses the 
sky— 

Lo! the sight dazzles, and the scenes be- 
low 

Have lost their lustre, and forget to glow ! 


Yet faithful she remained, and far too 
true, | 
And, though the years flew by, her passion 


grew. 
The wood, the river's side, the sloping hill, 
re they had strayed, she haunted 
1, 
And every tree, and path, and prospect, 
brought 
Some long-remenibered pleasure to her 


t, 

Some happy feelings, whose delightful 

Had lighted up her bosom long ago ! 

And at balmy eventide, she came 

Before the tree where he had carved her 
name, 

And twined it, with his own, within a 


heart, 
As if they were but one, and could not 


part : 
~~ would sigh, nor deemed herself 
orgot, 
And — on pleasure, and her future 
Yet why so seldom hear of him ?-—before 
Comfort came frequent, and it promised 


more, ‘ 
But now—and yet a thousand fancies 
came, 


Neglect to pardon, and excuse to frame ; 
The winds had long been adverse, or more 


near 
Himself might be—then wherefore did she 


fear 
soothe her troubled 
mind, 


And in idea} bliss did comfort find ; 

But day, in mental darkness, followed day, 

And month, succeeding month, revolved 
away, 

And brought ne ing tokens to im 

At length her doubts were cleared—tho’ 
not by him, 

And =o swallowed what before was 


And, in effulgent meekness, melts away ' 


The truth, like lightning, flashed upon her 


sight, 
Destroyed its mental day, and left her 
night. 


And thus, as in simplicity of song, 
My verse unfolds, she pined in silence Jong ; 
Soon waned upon her cheek the roses fair : 
Neglected was her neatness, loose her hair. 
And not, as in her days of virgin pride 
And ardent hope, with wreathy beauty tied ; 
Yet those who knew her not had never 


guessed 
That wan despair was working in her 
breast, 
And had, with noiseless tide, to roll 
Dark tempests o’er the ocean of her soul ; 
For silent was her eye, and mute her lips. 
A cloud had passed before her to eclipse 
The spring-tide of her loveliness, and made 
That, which was sunshine once, disastrous 
shade ; 
And thus she pined, a flowret of the 


Struck by the lightning flash, and wither- 


On its fresh stalk. ‘Tho’ few could guess 
the cause, 

She grew the very dream of what she was ; 

A phantom of the past, that had its birth 

In pl green world, and still revisited 


There came no gloom to blot her outward 
light, 

And to her hour of ectting she was bright, 

radiance, when, at morning 
our, 


The silver moon descends to Ocean’s bower, 


Tinges the wave with horizontal ray, 
M. 


SONNET TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


Lapy ! if e’er it chance thy feet to stray, 
When yon pale moonbeam greets the west- 


ern shore,’ 

While, save the plash of some poor fisher’s 
oar 

No sound is heard o'er the blue wat'ry 
way ; 

Then sometimes think on one that, far 
away 

Mid Albyn’s happy hills, with thee of yore 

Delighted roam’d, nor dream’d that now 
no more 


Thy converse kind at close of summer day 
Should bliss his evening paths. With 


anxious eye 
When evening's purple robe begins to fall, 
Thy gentle form fin Ts to descry, 

But ah! Night's shadows like 


Enstbond the sky, and warn him to de- 


part ; 
Assured thy form shall enshrined 
within heart a H. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


StvupENTS who obtained prizes in the 
University of Edinburgh this session :— 

In the Rhetoric Class.—Messrs Robert 
Paton, George William Stedman, Alex- 
ander Gentle, David Ross, Alexander Hal- 
dane, Arthur Burnet, Alexander M‘Coll, 
James Grant, Patrick Boyle Mure, and 
James Campbell Tait. 

In the Logic Class.—Messrs John Ber- 
ry, Fife; John Cleland, Lanarkshire; Jo- 
seph Somerville, Roxburghshire ; John Ker, 
Pecbles-shire; Ebenezer Miller, Edin- 
burgh; David Lyon, Lanarkshire; Mat- 
thew Aikman, Edinburgh ; William Pitt 
Dundas, Arniston ; John Davenport, Staf- 
fordshire; and Hugh Bruce, Clackman- 
nanshire. 

In the first Mathematical Class.—Messrs 
Sandford Arnot, Cupar of Fife ; William 
Glover, Leith; William Steven, Peebles ; 
Alexander Marshall, Penicuik ; and Caleb 
Evans, London. 

In the second Mathematical Class.— 
Messrs George Lyon, Lanark ; James Moir, 
Edinburgh ; David Maitland, Rankeilor ; 
and James Hinton, Oxford. 

In the second and third Greek Classcs.—= 
(For Greek Poems.) Messrs David Lyon, 
Robert Menzies, and Alexander Smollett. 

(For Latin Poems.) Messrs William 
Glover, William Murray, Gibson Stott, 
John Bonar, Robert Hogg, James John- 
John Johnstone, William Wad- 


(Por English Essays.) Messrs John 
‘eott, Peter Balfour, William Thomson, 
John Ker, and Robert Meiklejohn. 


For exemplary conduct, regular attendance, 
‘and superior progress. 

In the second Class.—Mr William Reid. 

In the third Class.—Messrs James Muir 
and Robert Jamieson. 

In the second Humanity Class—(For 
latin Poem anda Latin Essay.) Mr Wil- 
liam Glover, Leith. 

(For Latin Poems.) Messrs William 
Reid, Edinburgh; John Dundas, Edin- 
burgh; William Thomson, Edinburgh ; 
and Alexander Boyd, Leith. 

(Fora Latin Essay.) Mr George Mur- 
ray, Edinburgh. 

(For English Essays.) Messrs John 
Dinning, Edinburgh ; William Laidlaw, 
Patrick Stevenson, 

inburgh ; Alexander Watt, Edinburgh; 
and John Todd, Sheffield. ratty 


_ The Senatus Academicus of the Univer- 
sity lately conferred the degree of A. M. 
cuthe following gentlemen, viz. :— 


Rev. Henry Grey, Mr Peter Steele, 
Rev. Peter Smi Mr William B. Smith, 
Mr John Simpson, Mr Archibald Boyd. 
Mr Geo. A. W. Arnott, 


On Saturday, Ist August, the Senatus 
Academicus conferred the degree of Doctor 
in Medicine on the following gentlemen, 
(103 in number,) after having gone through 
the appointed examinations, and publicly 
defended their inaugural dissertations :— 


Of Scotland. 


Colin Allan........ De Febre remittent 
Se. Lucia, Anni 
1796-97-98. 

James Bartlet ...... — Syphilidis tracta- 
tione sine Hydrar- 


gyro. 
William Beattie ... — Phthisi Pulmonali. 
Geo. Cranst. Brown — Elephantiasi Gre- 


corum, vel Lepra 
Arabum. 
James Brydon ...... — Typho. 
William Burnie..... — Apoplexia San- 


guinea. 

William Campbell. — Dysenteria. 

Mark Cockburn ... — Dysenteria Indix 

Onientalis. 

Alexander Dewar... — Vulneribus pugna 
in navali apud Al- 
gerium proxime fac- 

Charles Ducat ....... — Pneumonia. 

Robert Finlayson... — Febre Flava. 

Hope Stew. ing — Asphyxia submer- 
sorum. 

Th. Macmillan Fogo — Feb:e Flava His- 
paniz. 

Alexander Fyfe...... — Amaurosi. 

William Gordon .... — Hominis #tate In- 
fantili et Pubertate. 

James Grant......... — Nyctalopia. 


Peter Hardie........ — Typho. 

Gavin Hilson........ — Gangrena Nosoco- 
mialt. 

Charles Hutchison.. — Effectibus aeris et 
exercitationis in cor- 


pus humanum. 
David Jameson..... — Febris Remittentis 


Curatione. 
John Irving ......... — Hepatitide. 
William Macdonald — Ciborum Concoc- 
tione. 
Robert Mackinnal... — Dysenteria Indie 
Orientalis. 
John Miller Tetano. 
Garden Milne ...... — Catarrho. 


Thomas Molison ... — Angina Pectoris. 
William Murdoch... — 
Alexander Nisbet... — Pneumonia Ty- 
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William Ross ...... De Amaurosi. 

George Scott......... — Pneumonia. 

John — — Vomitu. 

John Stark ......... — Rheumatismo acu- 
to. 

Robert Stark ........ — Dysenteria. 

Walter Steel......... — Febre Insularum 
Indie Orientalis. 

JohnGraham Stuart — Emeticis. 

Alex. Stenhouse..... — Ictero. 

James Strachan..... — Caloris Effectibus 
in corpus human- 
um. 

Benjamin Welsh ... — Struma Puerorum. 

Robert White ....... — Vomitoriis. 

Robert Wight..,.... — Febrium Natura 
scalpello quasita. 

William Vallange .. — Ophthalmia Egyp- 
tlaca 


Thomas Drever..... — Diarrhea. 


From England. 


Henry Bell.......... De Foetus Sanguinis 
3 circuitu. 
Will. Francis Carter — Febre endemicaIn- 
diarium Occidenta~- 
lium. 

James S. Ferral..... — Typho. 

Francis Fox.........—- Nexu, quo Visus 
et Tactus invicem 
sociantur. 

JohnJamesFurnival — Phthisi Pulmonali. 

Robert Hay Graham — Calorici Origine. 

James Hairby ...... — Cynanche Trachea- 

li. 

Charles Hastings ... — Vi Contractili Va- 

sorum. 

Frederick Hawkins. — Febre continua. 

William Lardner... — Circuitu Sanguinis. 

Andrew Lignum ... — Hydrothorace. 

Richard Martland.. — Vini et Spiritus ar- 
dentis Intemperan- 
tia. 

John Outhwaite..... — Ulceribus crurum. 

Rich. Lewin Pennell — Spina Incurva. 

William Perry...... — Morbo Faciei Ner- 


voso. 
William Pillans ... — Hydrocephalo a- 


cuto. 

John Sims............— Cerebri Concus- 
sione malisque inde 
oriundis. 


Josiah Smith......... — Hepatitide. 
George Thwaites ... — Pneumonia. 
Tindall Thornton... — Hepatitide acuta. 
James Williamson... — Ictero. 

Henry Vernon....,. — Rheumatismo acu- 


to. 
John Davidson...... — Asthmate. 
John Lloyd Morgan — Somno. 


From Irciand. 


‘Rob. Henry Bolton. De Hematemesi. 
Thomas Casey ...... — Vesicantibus. 
William Conolly ... — Hepatitide. 
John Respiratione. 

10 
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Will. Fitzgibbon ... De Cerebri Compres. 
sione vi externa il. 
lata accidente. 

Patrick Johnson .... — Contagione. 

William Kelly...... — Hydrargyro. 

Will. Lodge Kidd .. — Typhi Indiciis. 

Timothy Lucey...,. — Scarlatina. 

Francis A. Maccan. — Dysenteria Tropi- 
ca. 

Jos. Maccarogher... — Tetano. 

John Macgowan.... Febre Puerperar- 


um. 

John Magrath ...... — Scarlatina. . 

Roger Macmanus... — Pneumonia. 

Jos. Macsweeney ... — Medicamentis | Li- 
thontripticis. 

William Mannix... — Phthisi Pulmona- 
li. 

Mark Moore......... —- Conclavium arte 

tepefactorum usu. 

James O’Beirne..... — Contagione,theoria, 
et curatione Dysen- 
teria. 

Christoph. O’Brien.. — Liene. 

Edward Phelan...... — Hepatitide. 

Nicolas Roche..,.... — Peritonitide Puer- 
perarum. 

Francis Rogan ...... — Febre pestilenti, 
que Ann. 1807-8 
Strabane  grassata 
est. 

Geo. S. Rutherford.. — Dysenteria Bata- 
vie orientalis. 

George Seymour ... — Nostalgia. 

Poyntz Stewart...... — Jecinore ejusque 
officio sano et vitio- 
sO. 


Bengal. 
Alex. R, Jackson... De Hemorrhagia U- 
terina. 
Canada. 


Joseph Hamilton... De Hydrope. 
John Walsh......... Scarlatina. 


Jamaica. 
John Bremner ...... De Calculis corporis 
humani propriis. 
Ge. M‘Far.Lawson. — Tetano.. 
Arch. Mackowen ... — Tetano. 
Edw. Lir idsay Watt. — Mania. 


Barbadoes. 

Reyn.Cla. Thomas.. De Medicine progres- 
su. 

St Croix. 

Wil. Heyliger Ruan De Artis Apollinaris 
ex scula- 
piano ad Galeni- 
cum, statu. 

Switzerland. 

Augustus Verdeil... De Situs Geologici ¢- 
fficacia in vitam 2 
nimalem. 
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Geneva. 


Jo. Ludovic Prevost. De Balnei et affusion- 
is usu in quibus- 
dam motbis. 


Riga, ( Livonia. ) 
Tho. Zuckerbeckert De Rubeola vulgari. 


Method of making Salt in the Great Loo- 
choo Island.—Near the sea, large level fields 
are rolled or beat so as to have a hard sur- 
face. Over this is strewn a sort of sandy 
black earth, forming a coat about a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. Rakes and other im- 
plements are used to make it of a uniform 
thickness, but itis not pressed down. Du- 
ring the heat of the day, men are employ- 
ed to bring water in tubs from the sea, 
which is sprinkled over these tields by 
means of a short scoop. The heat of the 
sun, in a short time, evaporates the water, 
and the salt is left in the sand, which is 
scraped up and put into raised reservoirs of 
masonry about six feet by four, and five 
deep. When the receiver is full of the 
sand, sea water is poured on the top; and 
this, in its way down, carries with it the 
salt left by the evaporation. When it runs 
out below at a small hole, it is a very 
strong brine; this is reduced to salt by be- 
ing boiled in vessels about three feet wide 
and one deep. The cakes resulting from 
this operation are an inch and a half in 
thickness, 

The above account will be considered in- 
teresting, both as exhibiting the degree of 
perfection to which the arts of life have 
been carried in that remote and insulated 
country, and as being essentially the very 
same process which is practised on the west- 
ern coast of France, particularly in Lower 
Normandy, and at the isles of Oleron and 
Rhé.—(See Journ. des Mines, No.7, p. 61; 
Encyc. Meth., Arts and Metiers. Article 
Salines, 

In Mr Brande’s interesting Lectures on 
Mineralogical Chemistry, he lately intro- 
duced the following obsetvations on me- 
teoric stones : 

The first tolerably accurate narration 
(says Mr Brande) of the fall of a meteoric 
stone, relates to that of Ensisheim, near 
Basle, upon the Rhine. The account which 
1s deposited in the church was thus: A. D. 
1492, Wednesday, 7 November, there was 
a loud clap of thunder, and a child saw a 
stone fall from heaven ; it struck into a 
tield of wheat, and did no harm, but made 
there. noise it made was heard 

ucerne, Villing, and other places; on 
the Monday, King Maximilian ordered the 
Stone to be brought tothe castle, and, after 
having conversed about it with the noble- 
men, said the of Ensisheim should 
it up in their church, and his royal 


excellency strictly forbade any body to take 
VOL. Int, 
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ary thing from it. His excellency, how- 
ever, took two pieces himself, and sent an- 
other to Duke Sigismuna of Austria. This 
stone weighed 255 lbs. 

In 1627, 27th November, the celebrated 
Gassendi saw a burning stone fall on Mount 
Vaisir, in Provence; he found it to weigh 
59 Ibs. 

In 1672, a stone fell near Verona, 
weighing 300lbs. And Lucas, when at 
Larissa, 1706, describes the falling of a 
stone, with a loud hissing noise, and smell- 
ing of sulphur. 

In September, 1753, De Lalande wit- 
nessed this extraordinary phenomenon, near 
Pont de Vesli. In 1768, no less than three 
stones fell in different parts of France. In 
1790, there was a shower of stones near 
Agen, witnessed by Mr Darcet, and several 
other respectable persons. And on the 18th 
of December 1795, a stone fell near Major 
‘Topham’s house in Yorkshire ; it was seen 
by a ploughman and two other persons, 
who immediately dug it out of the hole it 
had buried itself in ; it weighed 56 Ibs. 

We have various other. and equally sa 
tisfactory, accounts of the same kind. All 
concur in describing a luminous meteor 
moving through the air in a more or less ob- 
lique direction, attended by a hissing noise, 
and the fall of stony and semi-metallic masses, 
in a state of ignition. We have, however, 
evidence of another kind, amply proving 
the peculiarities of these bodies. It is that, 
although they have fallen in very different 
countries, and at distant periods, when sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis, they all agree 
in component parts ; the metallic particles 
being composed of nickel and iron; the 
earthy of silex and magnesia. 

Large masses of native iron have been 
found in different parts of the world, of the 
history and origin of which nothing very 
accurate is known. Such is the great 
block of iron at Elbogen in Bohemia; the 
large mass discovered by Pallas, weighing 
1600 lbs. near Krasnojark in Siberia; that 
found by Goldberry, in the great desert of 
Zahra, in Africa; probably also that men- 
tioned by Mr Barrow, on the banks of the 
Great Fish river in Southern Africa; and 
those noticed by Bruce, Bougainville, Hum- 
boldt, and others in America, of enormous 
magnitude, exceeding thirty tons in weight. 
That these should be of the same source as 
the other meteoric stones scems at first to 
startle belief; but, when they are submit- 
ted to analysis, and the iron they contain 
found alloyed by nickel, it no longer seems 
credulous to regard them 4s of meteoric ori- 
gin. We find nothing of the kind in the 

To account for these uncommon visita- 
tions of metallic and lapideous bodies, a va- 
riety of hypotheses have been suggested. 

Are they merely earthly matter fused by 
lightning ? Are they the offspring of any 
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terrestrial voleano? These were once fa- 
yourite notions; but we know of no in- 
stance in which similar bodies have in that 
way been produced, nor do the lavas of 
known volcanos in the least resemble these 
bodies, to say nothing of the inexplicable 
rojectile force that would here be wanted. 
This is merely explaining what is puzzling, 
by assuming what is impossible; and the 
rsons, who have taken up this conjecture, 
ve assumed one impossibility to account 
for what they conceive to be another, name- 
ly, that the stony bodies should come from 
any other source than our own globe. 

The notion that these bodies come from 
the moon, though it has been laughed at 
as lunacy, is, when impartially considered, 
neither absurd nor impossible. It is quite 
true, that the quict way in which they visit 
us is against such an origin; it seems, 
however, that any power which would move 
a body 6000 feet in a second, that is, about 
three times the velocity of a cannon-ball, 
would throw it from the sphere of the 
moon’s attraction into that of our earth. 
The cause of this projective force may be 
a volcano, and, if thus impelled, the body 
would reach us in about two days, and en- 
ter our atmosphere with a velocity of about 
25,000 feet in a second. Their ignition 
may be accounted for, either by supposing 
the heat generated by their motion in our 
atmosphere sufficient to ignite them; or by 
considering them as combustibles, ignited 
by the mere contact of air. 

While we are considering the possibility 
of these considerations, it may be remem- 
bered that, m the great laboratory of the 
atmosphere, chemical changes may hap- 
pen, attended by the production of iron 
and other metals; that, at all events, such 
a circumstance is within the range of pos- 
sible occurrences; and that the meteoric 
bodies, which thus salute the earth with 
stony showers, may be children of the air, 
created by the union of simpler forms of 
matter. 


Captain Kater has undertaken a journey 
to the North, with a view of ascertaining 
the length of the seconds pendulum at the 
principal stations of Colonel Mudge’s Tri- 

ometrical Survey, and the government 
Fas afforded liberal assistance towards this 
im t investigation. 

ir Humphry Davy’s experiment of the 
tien | platinum wire can thus be made 

en the combustible used is camphor :— 
if a piece of camphor, or a few small frag- 
ments in a heap, be placed in any conve- 
nient situation, as on a shilling, the bot- 
tom pat a and a piece of platinum 
wire, either coiled or pressed up together, 
be heated and laid upon it, the platina wil 


a flame. 

A river of the first magnitude has been 
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found in the interior of New Holland, run. 
ning through a most beautiful country, 
rich in soil, limestone, slate, and good tim. 
ber, by Mr Oxley, the surveyor-general. 
Its course was northerly, in latitude 32 deg. 
45 min. S. and 148 deg. 58 min. E. longi. 
tude. To ascertain the course and direc. 
tion of this river is to be the object of an 
early expedition. | 

In our Number for May, we inserted a 
— account of the extraordinary per- 

ormances of Girardelli, the incom. 

bustible lady, then exhibiting in this city. 
We observe, from a notice in a contempo 
rary journal, that a Russian, of the name 
of Ivan Ivanitz Chabert, has been lately 
displaying similar qualifications in the Eng- 
lish metropolis. Our readers will observe, 
indeed, that the chief experiments are near- 
ly the same in both. The following is 
a list of the wonders performed by the 
northern adventurer. 

1. He took a red-hot iron, like a spade, 
and repeatedly stamped upon it with his 
naked foot, which was quite cool after the 
experiment. 

2. He held his naked foot long over the 
flame of a candle, which did not seem to 
affect his skin in the slightest degree. 

3. Oil appeared to boil in a small bra- 
zier, and he took nearly two table spoonfuls 
into his mouth and swallowed it. 

4. Black sealing-wax was melted at a 
candle and dropped upon his tongue, in 
which state two impressions of a seal were 
taken. 

5. He put several small pieces of burn- 
ing charcoal into his mouth. 

a A quantity of melted lead being pour- 
into a co vessel, he jumped into it 

7. He poured aquafortis on steel filings, 
and then trampled on it with his bare feet. 

8. He scraped a red-hot shovel up and 
down his arm, then smoothed his hair with 
the flat side, without singing the same; 
and lastly, licked the whole cool with his 


9. He took a lighted torch and eat it as 
a sallad ; and lastly, poured aquafortis on 
a piece of copper in the hollow of his hand. 
It is evident, that whatever there may 
be of deception in these ormances, 
there is still enough of the curious to merit 
attention. M. Chabert asserts, (like Sig- 
nora Girardelli,) that he is theonly naturally 
incombustible being exhibiting ; the others 
ing preparations which he disclaims. He 
is a dark, stout looking man, and his story 
without suffering any injury ; a sim 
accident when he ve, from which 
he also escaped unhurt, demonstrated that 
he possessed the quality of resisting fire. 
The Mammoth.—A letter from a 
tleman near Fort Wayne (America) to the 


Secretary of the Western Emigrant Society. 
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gives the following particulars concerning 
this animal, which, in several points, seems 
to bear a striking resemblance to the un- 
known living animal in North America, 
concerning which some curious notices have 
appeared in our last two Numbers :— 
‘¢ Perhaps this country affords more recent 
remains of the Mammoth than any other. 
Such specimens as I have seen are less de- 
cayed. If any reliance can be placed up- 
on the reports or traditions of the Indians, 
it is not more than 70 or 80 years since the 
last of them existed. Last fall an old In- 
dian, in testimony.of an account he had 
been giving me of the Mammoth, and the 
skeletons he knew of, brought me a grinder, 
that, from its appearance, I would not 
suppose had been more than three or four 
years since it had been in the use of the 
orginal proprietor. It has some of the 
masticated food adhering to its recesses, 
so fresh as to be perfectly distinguished as 
such. The Indian has engaged to conduct 
me next spring to the spot where he took 
the grinder, and where he believes the rest 
of the skeleton to be, principally covered 
with soft mud—and to another one, that, 
he says, he thinks is as perfect as that. 
The Indians give some account of the ex- 
ternal ap and habitude of this huge 
animal. They say that he was of a dark 
brown colour, of very long hair, formed 
something like a hog, large pendulous ears, 
small sharp eyes, resembling those of a 
hog, divided hoof, very long in proportion 
to the width, and no trunk like that of the 
elephant. I endeavoured to learn the man- 
ner in which the tusks were inserted, whe- 
ther the curve was up or down, but could 
hot be informed. ‘They say he did noi 
lie down, but rested leaning against a tree : 
—His food soft wood, of which he ate the 
whole trees of the largest size, as well as the 
small, and was very partial to the Lynd; 
and that he was in no degree carnivorous : 
—That he was not a great rambler—he 
rested at night, for a length of time at the 
same spot—removing his nightly resting 
place only from of food.” 

son’s Mineralogy has been trans into 
the Italian. 

The third edition of Professor Jameson's 
Illustrations and Translation of Cuvier’s 
Theory of the Earth has been reprinted at 
New York in America. To the American 
edition there is added a Series of Observa- 
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tions on the Geology of North America, il- 
lustrated by the description of various or- 
ganic remains found in that part of the 
world, by the Hon. Dr S. L. Mitchill, Pro- 
fessor of Natural History. , 

Dr Murray’s System of Chemistry has 
been translated into the German by Pro- 
fessor Wolf. 

The last edition of Dr Duncan, jun. 
Dispensatory has been translated into Ger- 
man, with notes and illustrations, by Drs 
Eschenbach and Kihn. 

The Life of John Knox, by,our distin. 
guished countryman Dr M*Crie, has been 
translated into German by Plank, the 
most learned and celebrated theologian in 
Germany. 

Bucholz, the celebrated chemist, has 
published three interesting Essays, gne on 
the Chemical Composition of Hemp Seed, 
another on the Seeds of the Lycopodii, 
and a third on the Metal named Molybdz- 
na. 

The second part of the Memoirs of the 
Royal Botanical Society of Bavaria has just 

red. 


appea 

Dr Dietrich published at the last Leip- 
sic fair an Appendix to his complete Lexi- 
con of Gardening and Botany; and a fourth 
edition of his Winter Gardener. 

The Royal Botanical Society of Regens- 
burg has lately published a fasciculus of 
Memoirs. 

Dr Pander has published a curious 
work on the Developement of the Chick 
in ovo; with a series of beautiful folio 
plates. 

A continental geographer has been en- 
gaged for several years-in constructing a 
map representing the physical distribution 
of the mountains, es, and rivers of 
Europe. The MS. of this important work 
was submitted to the inspection of the al- 
lied Sovereigns at Vienna, and we presume 
will ere long be published ;—we under- 
stand it will appear in 30 sheets. 

M. Eschweige, a pupil of Werner's, 
now in Brazil, is publishing a series of 
very pg descriptions of the Miner- 
alogy of that remote, but interesting coun- 


Falkenberg has lately published the 
second volume of his Treatise on the Dif- 


ferent Classes of High 
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and Scientific Institutions in France: in- 


Dr A. B. GRawviLce has in the press, terspersed with anecdotes, and illustrated 


its on the Present State of Science by plates and tables. 
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Dr Spiker’s Travels through England 
have been published at Berlin, and an Eng- 
lish Translation is preparing for the press. 

Mr J. W. Whitaker, of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has in the press, a Criti- 
cal Examination of Mr Bellamy’s Trans- 
lation of Genesis. 

M. Kotzebue is preparing for publica- 
tion his Account of the Russian Embassy 
to Persia. It will appear at the same time 
at London and Weimar. 

Mr John Nichols is about to publish, in 
three octayo volumes, the Miscellaneous 
Works of the late George Hardinge, I'sq. 

Another National Novel, from the pen 
of Lady Morgan, is now in the press, en- 
titled Florence Macarthv. 

The Proprietors of the Rev. Mr Todd's 
edition of Dr Johnson's Dictionary, intend 
shortly to publish an Abridgment of that 
work by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.S. A. 

A Classical and Topographical Tour in 
Greece, during the years 1801, 1805, and 
1806, by Edward Dodwell, Esq. 

EDINBURGH. 

Mr Brydson, Edinburgh, is preparing 
for immediate publication, in 4to, a new 
work on Distinctions of Rank, as belonging 
to the Governments of Modern Europe, 
and derived from the Political and Military 
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CAug, 
Institutions of the Feudal System. A 
of this treatise, under the title of Heraldry, 
was formerly laid before the public, and 
met with a favourable reception. The pre- 
sent publication will include, 1. An histo. 
rical deduction of the Feudal Sysem, in 
its territorial structure, and distinctive mi- 
litary constitution termed Chivalry, the for- 
mer consisting of fiefs, or feudal possessions 
in land, the latter of incorporeal fiefs, or 
feudal possessions in dignity, rank, and 
precedence. 2. A view of the government 
of the British kingdoms, in reference to the 
general design of this work. 3% Of dis. 
tinctions of rank, as inseparable from the 
establishment of society. 4. The specitic 
degrees of gentlemen and esquire, the dig- 
nity of knighthood, and the pre-eminent 
dignity of the peerage, belonging respec- 
tively to the political department of the 
Feudal System, and designated by titles 
and symbols of Chivalry, which symbols 
are here exemplified in a series of vignette 
armorial engravings. 

Martin’s Voyage to St Kilda in 1697, 
and Supplement to the Feuds and Conflicts 
of the Clans, from an original MS. in 
1656. 

The Appeal, a Tragedy, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

LETTERS and Papers on Agriculture, 
Planting, &c. selected from a Correspon- 
dence of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society, Vol. XIV.  évo. 
7s. Gd. 

ALGEBRA. 

Conversations on Algebra, being an In- 
troduction to the First Principles of that 
Science ; by W. Cole. 12mo. 7s. 

The Algebraist’s Assistant, being a Com- 
pendium of Algebra, upon the plan of 
Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant. ‘The 
whole designed as a Question-book for the 
use of Schools and private Study ; by James 
Harris. 12mo. 4s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical Conversations on the most 
eminent Voyagers of different Nations, 
from Columbus to Cooke ; by the Rev. W. 
Bingley. 12mo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, LL. D. F. S. &e. 
Published by his Grandson, William Tem- 
ple Franklin. Vol. III.  4to. 

BOTANY. 
_ Part VIII. of Green’s Botanical Dic- 
tionary, with Coloured or Plain Engrav- 
Ings, 
4 


COMMERCE. 

Universal Commerce ; or, the Commerce 
of all the Mercantile Cities and Towns of 
the World. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

European Commerce; or, Complete 
Mercantile Guide to the Continent of Eu- 
rope; by C. W. Rordansz. 8vo. 18s. 

DIVINITY. 

Sermons on the first Lessons of the Sun- 
day Morning Service, from the first to the 
thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, together 
with four Sermons on other Subjects ; by 
Rev. R. Burrowes, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 
Observations on the Doctrine, Disci- 
wit and Manners, of the Wesleyan Me- 

odists, and also of the Evangelical Party, 
as far as the latter adhere to the same Sys- 
tem; by the Rey. L. Wainewright, A. M. 
F.A.S. 8vo. 6s. 

The Literary and Scientific Pursuits 
which are enco and enforced in the 
University of Cambridge, briefly described 
and vindicated, with various notes ; by the 
same Author. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord 
of St David, one of the of 

e London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the mtg the proceed- 
ings and prospects of that Society; dated 
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Moscow, 24th February 1818; by the 
Rey. Lewis Way, M.A. Is. 6d. 

On Protestant Nonconformity ; by Jo- 
siah Conder. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

A Sketch of the History of Churches in 
England, applied to the purposes of the 
Society for promoting the Enlargement and 
Building of Churches and Chapels; to 
which is added, a Sermon on the Honour 
of God in places of public worship ; by 
John Brewster, M.A. 3s. Gd. 

EDUCATION. 

D’Oisy’s Dictionary of the Difficulties of 
the French Language. 8vo. 5s. 

Gautier’s Idioms of the French Lan- 
guage. 12mo. 5s. 

Praval’s French Syntax. 12mo. 4s. 

ETHICS. 

The First Volume of the Philosophical 
Library, being a Collection of the most 
rare and valuable reprints of ancient Mo- 
rality, 15s. Gd. 

GEOLOGY, 

A short Introduction to the Study of 
Geology, comprising a new Theory of the 
Elevation of the Mountains, and the Stra- 
titication of the Earth, in which the Mo- 
saic Account of the Creation and the De- 
luge is indicated. By Juseph Sutcliffe, 
A.M. 8vo. 

LAW. 

A complete Collection of State Trials 
and Proceedings for High ‘Treason, and 
other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the 
earliest period to the year 1783, with notes 
and other illustrations ; compiled by T. B. 
Hlowell, Esq. F. R. S. F.S. A.3 and conti- 
nued from the year 1783 to the present 
time, by I’. J. Howell, Esq. Vol. XXIV. 
Royal 8vo. L.1, Lis. Gd. 

_ Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the High Court of Chancery, from 1756 
to 1766, trom the original MSS. of Lord 
Northington ; collected and arranged by 
the Hon. R. H. Eden. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
3s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Observations on a Stridulous Affection 
of the Bowels, and on some Varieties of 
Spinal Disease, with an Appendix of Cases ; 
by J. Bradley, M. D. 

Observations, proving that Dr Wilson's 
Tincture for the Cure of Gout and Rheu- 
matism is similar in its Nature and Effects 
to that deleterious preparation the Kau 
Medicinale; by W. H. Williams, M. D. 
F.L.S.  4to. 4s. 

Medical Tracts read at the College of 
Physicians, between the 1767 and 
1785, by Sir George Baker, Bart. M. D. 
collected and republished by his Son. 18s. 
= an on Uterine Hemorrhage ; by 

nean Ste Physician-Accoucheur 
vo. Ge 
- supplement to the Pharmacopeias, 
including not only the Drugs and Com- 
Pounds which are used by professional or 
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private Practitioners of Medicine, but also 
those which are sold by Chemists, Drug- 
gists, and Herbalists, and for other pur- 
poses; by S. F. Gray. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Autumn near the Rhine, or Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in some 
of the German States bor¢ering on the 
Rhine, with a Map of Lastern Germany. 
Svo. 

Village Dialogues ; by the Rev. R. Hill. 
2 vols. Svo. L. 1, Gs.—L2mo. 

An Abridgment of all the Custom Laws 
in force in Ireland, and of the Laws which 
regulate the Trade from Ireland to and 
from all places in his Majesty's Domi- 
nions, and in the Dominions of Foreign 
Powers, by John Heron. 8vo. 
Ja 

The Rhapsodist, or Mes Souvenirs, in 
an epistle to Aristus; by R. . Comeford, 
Esq. 8vo. 14s.—4to. L. 1, Is. 

‘The London Guide, and Stranger’s Safe- 
guard against the Cheats, Swindlers, and 
Pickpockets that abound within the Bills of 
Mortality, forming a Picture of London as 
regards active Life. 

Letters from Illinois; by Morris Birk- 
beck. 5s. 

A Dissertation upon the Distinctions in 
Society and Ranks of the People under the 
Anglo Saxon Gpvernment; by Samuel 
Heywood. 8vo. Lis. 

A Series of Essays on several most ime 
portant New Systems and Inventions, par- 
ticularly interesting to the Mercantile and 
Maritime World; by Abraham Bosquet, 
isq- late one of his Majesty’s Commissa- 
ries of the Musters. Royal Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A List of the Numbers and Prices of the 
valuable Library and Collection of Prints, 
Drawings, and Pictures of W. Roscoe, 
Iisq. which were sold at Liverpool in 1816. 
7s. 

Standing Orders of an Establishment for 
instructing the Junior Officers and the Non 


‘Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the 


Royal Engineer Department, in their Du- 
ties in the Field; by C. W. Pasley. 12mo. 
bs. 

MUSIC. 

A Grammar of Music; to which are 
prefixed, Observations explanatory of the 
properties and powers of Music as a 
Science, Kc. ; by T. Busby, Mus. Doc, 
9s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Treatise on the Culture and Manage- 
ment of “ruit Trees, in which a new me- 
thod o° pruning and training is fully de- 
scried ; by W. Forsyth, F.A.S. 13s, 

NOVELS. 
ce Tales; by Mrs Opie. 4 vols. 12mo. 

1, 8s. 

The Nun ot Santa Maria di Tindaro ; 
by L. S. Stanhope. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Zuma, ou la Decouverte du Quinquina, 
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suivi de la Belle Paule, de Zeneide de Ro- 
seaux du Tibre, &c. &e.; par Madame la 
Comtesse de Genlis. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Dictionary of the English Language, 
in which the words are deduced from their 
originals, and illustrated in their different 
significations by examples from the best 
writers; to which are prefixed, a History 
of the Language, and an English Gram- 
mar; by the Rev. H. J. Todd, M. A. 
F.S. A. 4 vols. 4to. L. 11, Is. 

POETRY. 

Bodiam Castle, in six cantos, with notes. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Antonia, a Poem, with notes, descri 
tive of the Plague in Malta; by Murdo 
Young. 

Ballads of Archery, Sonnets, &c.; by 
the Rev. J. W. Dodd, Second Usher in 
Westminster School, with notes. Crown 
Syo. 10s. | 

Genius, a Vision ; by a Member of the 
University of Oxford. 2s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to a Friend relative to the pre- 
sent State of the Island of Dominica; by 
Langford Lovell, Esq. 8vo. 

Rational Reform on Constitutional Prin- 
ciples, addressed to the good sense of the 
English nation ; by a Barrister. 8vo. 7s. 
Gd. 

xpostulation on the Iniquity of the Spy 
System ; by Jacob Bray. 2s. Gd. 

A Letter on the Subject of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, addressed to Major Cart- 
wright ; by Sir G. Cayley, Bart. Is. 

The Principles of Population and Pro- 
duction investigated ; by George Purvess, 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

An Inquiry concerning the Population 
of Nations, containing a refutation of Mr 
Malthus’s Essay on Population ; by George 
Ensor, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

OYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Second Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople, between the years 1810 and 
1816, with a Journal of the Voyage by the 
Brazils and Bombay to the Persian Gulf, 
together with an Account of the proceed- 
ings of his Majesty’s Embassy under his 
Excellency Sir Gore Ousley, Bart. K. S. L. 
4to. with Maps, coloured Costumes, and 
other Engravings, from the designs of the 
Author; by James Morier, Esq. L. 3, 
13s. 6d. 

A Jow from India to England, 
through eid: ia, Russia, Poland, 
and Prussia, in the year 1817; by Lieut... 
Col. B. 4to. L.2, 2s. 

A Visit to the Monastery of La T 
in 1817, with Notes taken during a Tout 
through Le Perche, Normandy, Bretagne, 
Poitou, Anjou, Le Bocage, Touraine, Or- 
leanois, and the environs of Paris; by W. 
D. Fellows, Esq. ; illustrated with nume- 


rous coloured Engravings, from drawings 
made on the spot. Royal 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

A Journal of Travels in the United 
States of North America and Lower Cana. 
da, performed in the year 1817 ; by John 
Palmer, with Map. 8vo. 12s, 


EDINBURGH. 


Tales of My Landlord, Second Series. 
Collected and arranged by Jedediah Cleish. 
botham, Schoolmaster and Parish-clerk of 
Gandercleugh. 4 vols. L. 1, 12s. boards. 

Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tale 
entitled the ‘** Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 
Published from the original Record, toge- 
ther with a prefatory Notice, including 
some particulars of the Life of Captain 
John Porteous. 8s. 

Edinburgh Review and Critical Journal, 
No. 59. 6s. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 75. 3s. 

Life of James Sharp, Archbishop of St 
Andrews, with an Account of his Death by 
an Eye-witness. 

Donald Monro’s Description of the West- 
ern Isles in 1549. Sewed, 12mo, 2s.— 
8vo. 4s. 

*,* The above forms Part I. Vol. II. of 
a series of rare Scottish Tracts. 

The Encyclopedia Edinensis, Part III. 
of Vol. II. 8s. 

The Lonely Hearth, and other Poems ; 
by William Knox. 5s. 

Practical Observations on the Extraction 
Placenta ; by James Murdoch, M.D. 

s. Gd. 

Tables for Computing the Solid Con- 
tents of Timber, from 2 to 483 inches 
square, and from half a foot to 54 feet in 
length. Also, of Scantling, Deals, Planks, 
&c. from 1 inch to 6 inches in thickness, 
from 4 inches (rising progressively } inch) 
to 249 inches in breadth, and from half a 
foot to 50 feet in length; by Richard 
Stoddart, Leith. 10s. boards. 

The Picture of Glasgow, from the ear- 
liest period to the present time ; to which 
is added, a Sketch of a Tour to Loch-Lo- 
mond, the Trosachs, Perth, Inverary, the 
Falls of Clyde, &c. &c. Third edition, 
considerably enlarged, embellished with the 
following Engravings :—The Catholic Cha- 

1, Carlton Place, the Lunatie Asylum, 2 

ap of the City, and a Chart of the River 
Clyde from Glasgow to Ayr. Dedicated 
to James Ewing, Esq. 

Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures 
of this City. Small 8vo. 7s. extra boards. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. 
the Lord Provost, Magistrates, cto! 
Gentlemen, Merchants, and Inhabitants 
the City of Edinburgh, Leith, and vicinity, 
on a direct Communication with India 5 by 
Silenus. 1s. 6d. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

FRANCE.—For a considerable time past, 
the private letters from Paris had darkly 
hinted at the existence of a plot, the object 
of which was, according to some accounts, 
to depose the King, and raise the Count 
D’Artois to the throne ; and ultimately to 
abolish the charter, and Representative Go- 
vernment, and restore the feudal rights of 
the nobles and clergy. This conspiracy, 
organised, as it is said, by the ultra-royalists, 
was discovered, before it was ripe for execu- 
tion, by the ministers of police; and the 
letters now assert, that both the King and 
Monsieur his brother were secretly privy 
to the plan ; and had absurdly expected to 
make the army of occupation, under the 
Duke of Wellington, instrumental to the 
attainment of their object. However ab- 
surd this may appear, it is certain that a 
plot menacing in some degree a change in 
the present Government, has been disco- 
vered, and legal proceedings instituted 
against four of the conspirators, viz. the 
Sieur Chapdelaine, Mareschal de Camp ; 
Songy, a native officer; Romilly, also a 
military man; and Joannis, whose occu- 
pation is not mentioned. The Paris papers 
have for some time noticed the proceedings 
on the trial of these men; but carefully 
avoid any mention of the nature of the 
affair in which they were engaged. A let- 
ter is now in circulation, said to be written 
by Monsieur to the King, in which he 
urges the necessity of putting a stop to 
these trials, and reminds his Majesty of a 
promise, that none of the conspirators, in 
case of a check, should be the objects of 
the slightest prosecution ; adding, that if 
his Majesty has forgot his royal promise, 
they (the conspirators) will be obliged to 
make known the truth to the allied Sove- 
reigns, when it will be discovered that the 
King himself projected the plot. The let- 
ter (which is, soma almost too absurd 
tor belief) concludes as follows: ** We 
had consented, Sire, that your Majesty 
should appear in the eyes of those whom it 

to adopt the great changes whi 
would have annihilated the charter; but 
Wwe can never consent that you should 
appear in the eyes of your subjects as the 
first victim of the conspiracy.” 

SWEDEN aND NorwaY.—Various re- 
gulations have recently been published for 
semen the freedom of discussion in 
‘erway, and for preventing the publica- 


tion of any work which shall be offensive 
to the Swedish nation, or shall tend to re- 
flect on the laws or public institutions of 
the country. 

The King of Sweden, it is said, has a- 
greed to purchase the forbearance of the 
Barbary powers, by the payment of an an- 
nual sum. Sweden ané Denmark are 
now the only countries in Europe who 
submit to this degrading tribute. 

NETHERLANDS.—The Princess of 
Orange was on the 2d instant delivered of 
a prince, her second son—The Duke of 
Wellington has at length succeeded, in his 
appeal against the judgment in favour of 
the editor of the Journal of East and West 
Flanders; the third court before whom he 
had brought the case, having decided that 
the article published in that paper, of 
which his Grace complained, bore the cha- 
racter of calumny. ‘The editor has been 
condemned to one month’s ‘imprisonment, 
costs, &c. 

ASIA. 

Fast INDIEs.— Extract of a letter from 
Madras, dated 30th January.—** After 
much severe fighting, and after encoun- 
tering the basest treachery from our na- 
tive allies, the Mahrattas, war may now 
be said to be at anend. Holkar has given 
himself up as an hostage to Sir John Mal- 
colm, as a pledge, for terms dictated by 
us. Scindia’s army is to be officered by 
British. Meer Khan has also given up 
all his cannon, and consented to be pen- 
sioned by the Company. In short, we 
have now no enemy to contend with, or 
who can oppose our power from Cape Co- 
morin to Lahore. In the several actions 
that have taken place since the beginning 
of November, we have had above 100 offi- 
cers killed and wounded, almost all of the 
Madras army, which has, as it has ever 
done, sustained its ancient reputation, 
The Bengalese have not been at all engag- 
ed, and the Bombay people but little. It 
is singular that of the number of officers 
fallen, two-thirds at the least are Scots,” 

AMERICA. 

UniTEeD StatEs.—A considerable sen- 
sation has been caused in Europe, by the 
intelligence that the army of the States, 
under General Jackson, had taken forcible 

ion of Pensacola, on the 24th May 
The Spanish retired to a 
strong fort called the Barrancas, but which, 
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after some negociation, was surrendered 
without resistance on the 27th. Don Onis, 
the Spanish Ambassador at Washington, 
has, in the name of his Government, pro- 
tested against this seizure, which is likely 
to involve the two countries in war. Gene- 
ral Jackson immediately issued a proclama- 
tion, explaining the reasons which induced 
the United States to occupy Pensacola; dis- 
claiming every wish fora further extension of 
the terntory of the States, and justifying the 
present measure, on the ground that the 
territories of the States which border on 
the Floridas are exposed to the constant 
incursions of the Seminoles, a tribe of In- 
dians inhabiting the unsettled parts of the 
country—and that those savages in their 
depredations commit indiscriminate mias- 
sacre among the American settlers, sparing 
neither age nor sex. The Spanish Go- 
vernment, it appears, is bound by a treaty 
to restrain those savages from violating 
the American frontier; but so far from 
being able to do this, they are obliged, 
vither from policy or weakness, even to 
supply them with warlike necessaries.— 
On the ground of self-defence, therefore, 
General Jackson states that he has occupied 
those territories, and will continue to occu- 
py them until the Spanish Government 
adopt some satisfactory arrangement for 
securing the peaceable inhabitants of the 
United States from the horrors of savage 
wartare. 

SpanisH the 
arrival of @ vessel from Buenos Ayres, dis- 
patches have been received from General 
San Martin, Commander in Chief of the 
insurgent forces in Chili, containing an 
account of a decisive victory gained over 
the Royalists on the plains of Maipo. The 
Viceroy of Lima, anxious to check the 


progress of the independents in Chili, had 
dispatched an armament to that quarter 
with all the troops he éould muster. This 
force had landed at Talcaguano, in the 
Bay of Conception, and being joined. by 
the garrison, the Royalist General Ossorio 
commenced the campaign on the Ist 
March, with a force of 5500 men. He 
advanced into the interior by rapid marches. 
and in twelve days had reached the river 
Maule, about 80 leagues from the point 
at which he landed. General San Martin, 
in the meantime, retreated before him. 
On the 19th, an action took place, which 
terminated in favour of the Royalists, by 
which advantage their General was «0 
elated that he resolved to advance, and, 
by the 4th April, he occupied a position 
on some heights commanding the plains 
of Maipo, which extend about seven 
leagues to the south of Santiago, the capi- 
tal of Chili—His line was supported by 
20 pieces of artillery. Finding that he 
would not quit this position, General San 
Martin resolved to hazard an_ attack. 
Having for this purpose formed his troops 
into squares, they advanced under the fire 
of the enemy, to within 150 yards of his 
line, and after repeated attacks, drove hin 
from his position at the point of the bay- 
onet. A total rout ensued ; 1500 prison- 
ers, and all the artillery and baggave of 
the Royalists, are among the fruits of the 
victory. 

Caraccas.—According to Baltimore 
papers of the 12th June, a battle took 
place in the Caraccas on the Ith May, 
about 20 leagues from San Carlos, in 
which both parties fought with the utmost 
desperation; but in the end the Patriots 
were defeated. The Spaniards lost many 
of their first rate officers in the battle. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDs. 

Friday, May \1.—Earl Grey presented 
& petition from the tanners and manufac- 
turers of leather of the city of Durham and 
its vicinity against the leather tax. 

Tuesday, May 5.—The Karl of Lav- 
DERDALE brought forward a motion of 
which he had given nbdtice, respecting the 
number of consents necessary to the passing 
of the Scotch estate bills. He moved an 
addition to the standing order, the effect of 
which was, that half the number of con- 
sents formerly required should now be 
Sufficient. Agreed to. 

oe KENYON moved the 
seconc ing of the cotton factories’ 
gulation bill.» 


The Karl of LaupERDALE wished te 
take the present opportunity of stating his 
opinion on the clause which regulates the 
number of hours of labour in the cotton 
factories. He could not, for his part, dts- 
tinguish between the fixing a maximum on 
labour and a maximum on w When 
he had time to point out all he enereth- 
ments which had been made at different 
times upon free labour, their Lordship» 
would be surprised at the statement, and 
would hesitate to agree to this bill. 

The Earl of Liverroo. said, that as 
the noble Lord had objected to the principle 
of the bill, he thought it right to state, 1" 
reply to his observation, that the object of 
the bill was not to regulate labour gener- 
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ally, but the labour of children, or persons 
under the age of sixteen years. If the evi- 


nee respecting the cotton manufactories 

ery see would be found that these 
children had been overworked. In all that 
had been said at different times by the 
noble Lord on the advantages of free la- 
bour, nobody more fully concurred than 
he did. But with all his respect for the 
free exercise of labour, his opinion was, 
that to be called free, it must be the labour 
of free agents. In that view of the subject, 
he conceived the conduct of the cotton fac- 
‘ories a proper object of parliamentary re- 
ulation. 
The Earl of LAUDERDALE agreed to 
the principle that children ought not to be 
overworked; but he observed, that limiting 
the work done, and the time to be devoted 
to it, were two very different things. 

On the motion of the Earl of Liver- 
poo, the bill for granting an annuity to 
the Duke of Cambridge was read a third 
time and passed; as was the Duchess of 
Cumberland’s annuity bill. 

Friday.—The cotton manufactories’ la- 
bour regulation bill was read a second time ; 
and after a long conversation, it was un- 
derstood that counsel and evidence should 
be heard against the bill before a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

Wednesday, May 13.—The Earl of 
LIVERPOOL brought down the following 
message from his Royal Highness the 
rince Regent :— 

“G. P. R.—The Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, thinks it right to acquaint the House 
of Lords, that he has given his consent to 
the marriage of his Royal Highness the 
Nuke of Kent with her Serene Highness 
the Princess Maria Louise, widow of his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Linangen, 
and sister to the reigning Duke of Saxe 
Coburg Saalfield, and to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Leopold. His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent feels persuad- 
ed that this alliance cannot fail of being ac- 
ceptable to the House of Lords, and he 
trusts that the House will enable his Royal 
Highness to make a suitable provision tor 
completing this desirable union.” 

_ The message was ordered for considera- 

ion to- morrow. 

é 7 prea. Lord AUCKLAND moved that 
chimney-sweepers’ regulation bill be 

read @ third time this day six months. Or- 

dered, 

The Earl of Liverpoor moved the or- 
der of the day for the consideration of the 
Prince Regent's message on the subject of 
jit marriage of the Duke of Kent and the 
tincess of Linangen. On the message 

read, the Noble Earl observed, it 
the intention of his Majesty's Ministers 
° propose to Parliament the same arrange- 


ment as had already been sanctioned by 
VOL. 111, 
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their Lordsiips in the case of the Duke of 
Cambridge. He then moved an address of 
thanks to the Prince Regent for the com- 
munication. 

After a few words from the Marquis of 
LANSDOWNE, the addres: was agreed to. 

Friday.—A_ considerable debate took 
place on the new churches bill. The Karl 
of LIVERPOOL, in moving the order of the 
day for the second reading of the bill, ob- 
served, that to supply accommodation 
for the metropolis, it was proposed to build 
additional churches in different parishes— 
in Mary-le-boue five ; in Pancras four ; in 
St Leonard's four; in Bethnal Green four; in 
Lambeth three ; other parishes, which he 
need not enumerate, would have cor- 
responding additions. In the country, the 
supply would be in a similar proportion to 
the present deficiency. Manchester, it was 
thought, would require an addition of seven 
churches ; Sheffield four ; Stockport three ; 
Birmingham three or four, and so on. 

The bill was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed on Wednesday next. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, April 22.—Sir J. New- 
PORT, after some observations on the 
subject of the epidemic fever, which late- 
ly raged in Ireland, and on the number 
of persons who fell victims to it, moved 
that a select committee should be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the rise and progress 
of the disease, and into the best mea- 
sures to be adopted to prevent it in future. 
After an interesting discussion, the motion 
was agreed to; and also another motion 
by Mr Bennet, for a similar committee to 
inquire into the prevalence of contagious 
fever in London, and into the state of the 
Fever L’stablishment in the metropolis. 

Friday.—The House went ipto a com- 
mittee on the poor laws’ amendment bill, 
and the bill was read clause by clause. 

Mr D. Gintbert proposed an amend- 
ment of the clause, authorizing to raise 
loans by mortgaging the poor rates, re- 
specting the numbers and. the property of 
those who should give their sanction in 
every instance of so raising money, which 
was agreed to. 

At the instance of General THORNTON 
the gallery was cleared for a division, on 
the clause to render the owners of houses 
rented at not more that I.. 4) per annum, 
nor less than L. 4, liable to the rates, (at 
least to the amount of helf the rent,) when 
the occupiers failed to pay them. The 
clause was agreed to. 

The clause for enabling parish overseers 
to advance money, by way ‘of loan, to in- 
dustrious paupers, was agreed to. 

The clause, that Scotch or Irish vagrants 
may be removed to their own countries, 
without being whipped or imprisoned, ws 
agreed to; together with an aiuendment to 
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extend the same provisions to other v3- 
grants. After a long conversation about 
verbal amendments in other parts of the 
bill, the bill passed the committee. The 
House then resumed: the report was re- 
ceived, and ordered to be taken into farther 
consideration on Tuesday next ; and in the 
mean time, the bill, as amended, to be 
printed. 

Monday, April 27.--Mr C. Wynn 
moved that the report af the Commit- 
tee of Privilege on the case of Mr 'T. 
— be read, which wes done by the 
clerk. He then moved that Mr T. Fer- 
guson was guilty of a high breach of. the 
privilege of that House, by a corrupt at- 
tempt interfering with the freedom of elec- 
tion, in writing and sending a letter: to Mr 
Dykes. Agreed to. Mr Wynn then 
moved that Ferguson be committed to 
Newgate, which was ordered accordingly. 
Mr WY wy gave notice of his intention to 
move, on a future day. that he be deprived 
of his situation of Surveyor of the Taxes. 

Colonel PatrEN Bop moved for a 
Select Committee to consider of the duties 
on printed cottons, on which so many pe- 
titions had been received, and to report 
their. opinions thereon, which was agreed 
to ; the Committee was appointed. 

On the motion of the CHANCELLOR of 
the ExcneaveEr, the House went into a 
Committee on the New Churches’ Bill. 

After a minute discusajon of several of 
the clauses in the Committee, the House 
resumed, the Chairman reported progress, 
and asked leave to sit again on Thursday, 
which was agreed to. 

The of the Excnr- 
QUER moved the order of the day for the 
House resolving itself into a Connnittee on 
the Loan Bill. 

Mr GRENFELL was anxioys to take this 
opportunity of delaying, that, after all the 
consideration he had been able to apply to 
the financial arrangements contemplated by 
this measure, his opinion had undergone 
no alteration. 

Mr J. P. Grant said, by the present 
plan, no less a sum than L. 14,000,000 
was to be raised by loan; the whole re- 
venue, after discharging incumbrances, not 
exceeding L. 6,700,000, or about a third 
of the whole expence of our establishments. 
The only means upon which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman seemed to rely for dis- 


charging the interest of these new loans, 
was by diverting to that purpose the proceeds 
of the Sinking Fund. He could not con- 
¢eive what was the use of keeping up a 
fund of redemption, when a larger sum was 
annually added to the debt than the amount 
reduced by its operation. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXcHEQUER 
said, it was to be recollected that the House 
had rejected one plan —— which he 


had submitted for the purpose of ent. 
ing this evil, (the Income Tax,)and he knew 
of only two modes of providing the requi- 
site supplies—borrowing and direct taxa- 
tion. During the last three years there 
had been an increase of the unfunded debt 
to the amount of L. 15,000,000, and a 
reduction of no less than L. 50,000,000, 

The House then went intoa Committec, 
when Mr GRENFELL moved the omis- 
sion of the clause respecting the allowance 
to the Bank for management. 

The CHANCELLOR ofthe Excneaven 
objected to the motion, on the ground of 
immemorial usage, in respect to the allow- 
ance, and as not preceded by any formal 
inquiry or recommendation. 

After some conversation, the motion was 
lost by 46 against 31.—The other clauses 
were gone through ; and, after disposing of 
the remaining Orders of the Day, the 
House adjourned. 

Thursday.—The CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcHEQUER rose for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the House to 
the subject of a notice which stood at 
present for Monday next. As it was 
not his intention to carry that notice 
into effect, it might be most convenient to 
move at once that the order be discharged. 
IIc alluded to the order for the first read- 
ing of the bill for better regulating the cir- 
culation of country bank notes, (hear, hewr, 
from the opposition.) It was proper at the 
same time to state, that it was only aban- 
doned for the present, from a belief 
that some modifications were necessary, 
and in the apprehension that the discus- 
sions to which it might give rise could not 
be brought toa close during the present 
session, (/icar-) 

Sir M. W. Ripury congratulated the 
House on the determination of his Majes- 
ty's Ministers to relinquish this measure 
for the present. He entreated the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, however, if lhe valued 
the tranquillity of the country, not to leave 
the smallest ground for raising an expecta- 
tion that a similar measure would be 
brought forward at any other period. It 
was of the highest importance to quiet the 
alarm which prevailed. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
observed, that he had already announced 
his intention of introducing some similar 
measure at a future period. 

Some debate ensued, and several Mem- 
bers very strongly and earnestly urged the 
ee of abandoning the intention alto- 

ier. 


ciple of his intended 
however, produced any of his opi- 
nion, and he thought some additional mo- 
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difications would remove every fair ground 
of objection. The order was then dis. 
charged. 

Friday.—Mr 'TIERNEY, ina very long 
and able speech, moved, that a committee 
should be appointed to take into considera- 
tion the circulation of the country, and to 
inquire whether any, and what restriction 
was necessary on the Bank’s payment of 
their promissory notes in specie. 

This motion produced a most arduous 
and interesting debate: It was supported 
by Lord Althorp, Sir H. Parnell, Mr J. P. 
Grant, Lord Folkestone, Mr F. Lewis, and 
Mr Grenfell; and was opposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr C. Grant. 
Mr Huskisson, Mr Thornton, and Lord 
Castlereagh, 

Mr TIERNEY in reply said, that the 
present motion would probably be nega- 
tived ; and he sincerely regretted it, be- 
cause he believed it to be the last struggle 
upon the subject of the national currency. 
The day of reckoning would, however, ar- 
rive, and he should be sorry to be one of 
those on whose heads the shame must then 
lie The question was then loudly called 
for, and strangers were ordered to with- 
draw. On a division, the numbers were 
—Ayes 99—Noes 164—Majority against 
the motion 65. 

The bank restriction bill was then read a 
second time. 

_ Monday, May 4.—Seven or eight peti- 
tions were presented from manufacturers 
at Manchester, Stockport, Blackburn, 
Chorley, and other places in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, praying for equalizing the 
duties on cotton manufactures, and for 
laying duties on the raw material instead 
of the manufactured goods. 

The Scots saving banks’ bill was read a 
second time. 

In a Committee of Supply several sums 
were voted for various purposes: among 
which were L. 13,500 for Dr Burney’s 
library, L. 3,000 to the board of agricul- 
ture, L. 75,000 for defraying the expences 
of a new gold coi for 1818, L. 54,337 
to make good the deficiency in calling in 
the old silver coin, &c. &e. 

Mr BENNET moved the recommittal of 
the bill: ing the rewards given on 
the convietion of offenders. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL objected to 
the entire abolition of rewards, considering 
that some benefit was obtained by them: 
he, therefore, offered an amendment, by 
a ion was given to the Jud 
0 case of conviction or acquittal, to give 
— part of the reward he 
the ‘o whom he thought proper, whether to 


instead of the first 
of the bi 

After a few observations from several — 
‘cmbers, the amendment was agreed to. 
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Tuwesday.—Fifty-three petitions from 
Leeds, and forty-two from Halifax, signed 
by twenty persons each, on the subject of 
reform, Ac. were presented by Sit FRAN- 
ers BURDETT. 

The report of the Committee of Supply 
was brought up, and the sums of L. 13,900, 
tor Dr Burney’s library, of L.1,500,000 
for extraordinary expences of the army, 
and of L. 50,000 for the same service in 
Ireland, were agreed to. ‘The remainder 
of the resolutions were then agreed to. 

On the motion of Lord CasTLEREAGH 
for leave to bring in a-bill to continue an 
act of the 5éth of his present Majesty, for 
the regulation of alicns arriving in and re- 
sident in this country, in certain cases, 
much opposition was shown to such a 
measure in time of peace; and in the end 
a division took place: for the motion 55, 
against it 13. ‘The bill was then brought 
in and read a first time. 

Wednesdey.—-Upon the motion of Mr 
StuRGEs the poor laws’ amend- 
ment bill was taken into further considera- 
tion, and several clauses and amendments 
were introduced and added. A clause was 
added, authorizing the sale of workhouses, 
when they could be neither enlarged nor 
improved. Another clause was introduced, 
protecting seamen’s masters or agents from 
paying for the Ho ot their widows or 
families who might become chargeable to 
the poor rates, before the return of the 
seaman from his voyage, or beyond the 
sum actually due.—'ihe report was then. 
agreed to as amended, and the bill ordered 
to be read a third time to-morrow, if then 
engrossed. 

The Cuance or of the ExCHEQUER 
moved the further consideration of the re- 
port of the new churches bill. 

On the motion of the same Right Hon. 
Gentleman, the bill was then re-committed, 
and several verbal amendments introduced. 

Dr PutLLimonre proposed a clause for 
the prevention of the opening any grave, 
cemetery, or church-yard, for the interment 
of dead bedies, within twenty feet of the 
site of every new church respectively, un- 
less such grave, &c. be enclosed by an 
arched stone or brick vault, under the pen- 
alty of L.50.—The clause was adopted, 
and the report being agreed to, the bill 
was ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow, if then engrossed. 

Mr Bankes, jun. moved the second 
reading of the game purchase bill. : 

A debate ensued, in the course of which, 
Mr Curwea, Mr Brand, Mr Lockhart, and 
Col. Wood, opposed the bill; and Sir C. 
Burrell spoké in favour of it, In the end 
Mr Bankes acceded to the suggestion of 
adjourning the debate: but it was consi- 


dered more regular, that the bill should be 


read a second time on Monday se’ennight. 
which was agreed to. yee 
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Thursday.—Mr CANNING presented a 
petition from Liverpool, complaining of 
the grievances occasioned by the number 
of forged bank of England notes, and pray- 
ing for consideration of the subject. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman said, there were no 

5 more interested than the town of 
Liverpool and the county of Lancaster, in 
the means of detecting and preventing the 
circulation of forged notes, their gencral 
circulation being almost wholly composed 
of notes. 

Mr S. Bourne moved the order of the 
day, that the poor laws’ amendment biil be 
read a third time. 

Mr F. Dovenas felt insuperable ob- 
jections to the clause which went to autho- 
rize the taking away children from their 
parents. 

Mr W. Siti said, the clause in ques- 
tion did not take the children from their 
parents under circumstances half so harsh 
as the old law; they were now retained in 
the parish, but before, might be sent away 
to any distance. The children were now 
to be educated; before this, they might 
have been taken away, and their education 
neglected. 

The House divided on the clause, when 
the numbers were:—for the clause, 46-— 
against it, l4—majority, 32. 

Mr W. Smitu moved the following a- 
mendment on the clause about the educa- 
tion of the children of paupers: ** Provided 
always, that they shall be allowed, without 
any impediment, to atteml divine worship 
with their parents and other relations en- 
gaging to take charge of them.” 

This amendment was agreed to without 
a division; and the bill pressed, and was 
ordered to the Lords. 

On the motion of the CHANCELLOR of 
the ExcuEquer, the new churches bill 
was read a third time, and, after the inser- 
tion of a variety of verbal amendments, it 
was passed. 

Friday—Mr BrRovGHAM, in a very 
elaborate and conclusive speech, pourtrayed 
the many abuses which had crept into the 
foundations and other charitable institu. 
tions for education, the perversion of their 
funds, and, in some instances, the total 


" non-application of them to the purposes for 


which they were intended. The Hon. and 
Learned Gentlemen concluded his very elo- 


—_ and interesting speech, b: moving, 


the House should go into the Commit- 
tee on the bill for the education of the poor ; 
which being acceded to, the House went 
into a Committee, when Mr Rortnson 
proposed an amencment to the clause, ex- 


copting from the operation of the bill the 
Is of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
and the Charter-House, ior the purpose of 
adding that of Harrow.—The Committee 
divided. For the amendment, 30—against 


it, OSeemajority, 23...-Harrow school will 


| Aug. 
therefore remain open to the investigation 
of the Commissioners. The report of the 
bill was then brought up, read, and ordered 
to be printed, and to be taken into further 
consideration on Friday next. 

Wednesday, May 13.—Mr C. 
moved, that an address be presented to the 
Prince Regent, praying that T. Ferguson, 
now in Newgate for a breach of privilege, 
might be dismissed from his office of a sur- 
veyor of taxes. 

Several members opposed the motion, as 
too severe a punishment; and on a division 
it was rejected by 106 to 57. 

Lord CASTLEREAGIL presented a mes- 
sage to the House relative to the Duke of 
Kent’s marriage, (see Lords,) which was or- 
dcred to be considered next day. 

Thursday.—Sir MACINTOSH 
moved for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the most effectus! 
means of preventing the forgery of the 
notes of the Bank of England ; the necet- 
sity ef this measure he enforced with much 
ability, observing, that during a peried of 
twenty-one years the evil of which he 
complained had been increasing, and yet 
the Bank had taken no one step for the 
purpose of preventing or counteracting 
it. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
said, on a comparison with former times, 
the crime of forgery, instead of increasing, 
had diminished; he moved as an amend- 
ment, that, instead of a Committee of the 
House, a commission under the Great 
Seal should be appointed for the same 
purpose, but to extend its inquiries tw 
forgeries on banks of every description, 
as well as of bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, and other negociable securities. 

After considerable discussion, the House 
divided, and the amendment was carried by 
106 to 62.--Majority 44. 

On the motion for framing the address 
forthe appointment of the commission, Lord 
ComMr7voNn proposed that the words be 
omiited which went to extend the inquiry 
to private banks and other negociable sc- 
curities. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
pressed the House to a division on the 
words being retained in the address, and 
carried this point only by a majority of 12; 
but on Mr Litrr.eron’s moving an 
adjournment, and expressing his determi- 
nation to divide the House again, the CHAN- 
CELLOR of the ExcnHEQUER consented to 
confine the inquiry to the original object of 
ascertaining the best means of preventing 
forgeries on the Bank of England. 

Friday.—Mr Jones brought in a bill 
respecting the jurisdiction and other mat- 
ters pertaining to courts in Wales, which 
was read a time and ordered to be 
dean read a second time on 
‘riday next, 
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The steam-hoat bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

Sir G. pee adverted to the bill pend- 
ing on the subject of Scotch Saving Banks, 
and wished it te stand over till next ses- 
sion. 

Mr DovuGtas assented to the Hon. Ba- 
ronet’s suggestion, and the bill was ordered 
to be read a second time on that day three 


months. 
Lord CASTLEREAGH moved the order 
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of the day on the Prince Regent's message 
regarding the marriage ot the Duke of 
Kent, and that the said message be read, 
which was accordingly done by the clerk. 

A considerable debate ensued, in which 
Mr Curwen, Sir Robert Heron, Mr Me- 
thuen, and Lord Althorp, spoke against 
the grant, and Mr Brougham, Mr John 
Smith, &c. in favour of it: On the divi- 
sion there were—for the motion 205.— 
Against it 52.— Majority 153, 
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SULY. 
The Navy.—The list of the Royal Na- 
vy, corrected to the 30th June, contains 
the following officers :-— 


Admiral of the 1 

Red......18 

Admirals of the........ 4 White...17 
18...2 emploved 

Red......23 

Vice-Admirals of the.. White...15 
Red... 25...l employed 
Rear-Admirals of the J White...25...6 employed 
Blue.....25.,..2 enrployed 


Superannuated Rear-Admirals 25 
Superannuated and retired 
Captains 
CAPLAINS 6.5 employed 
789... 54 employed 
Lieutenants retired with the 
_ rank of Commanders...... 98 
employ ed 
Masters for 645...142 employed 
Physicians 16 
Surgeons for service 954...191 employed 
20 employed 


7-—High Court of Justiciary.—yY ester- 
day the Court proceeded to the trial of 
James Miller, tinsnrith in Glasgow, ac- 
cused of poisoning his wife, by administer- 
ing to her certain deleterious drugs or poi- 
son among some porter which he had given 
her to drink. He pleaded Not Guilty to 
the charge; and a long trial ensued, in the 
course of which it was proved that the _- 
ties had for some time lived separate ; that 
on the day libelled, the deceased had come 
to the prisoner’s shop, and entreated him 
for some beer, and that he had given her a 
draught of porter from a tap-room adjoining 
his shop. She died the same night ; and, 

evious to her decease, had charged her 
‘usband with mixing in the drink 
he had given her. It was satisfactorily pro- 


ved, on the other hand, that the deceased 


was a furious drunken woman, and had 
been repeatedly heard tosay, that she vould 


cause her husband to be hanged, if she 
shoud suffer herself for it. The pannel 
produced many respectable testimonies ot 
his own good character ; and the jury, after 
retiring about five minutes, brought in a 
verdict of Nut Proven. Before leaving the 
bar, Miller put his hand upon his breast, 
and said, ** My Lords, and gentlemen of 
the jury, 7 solemnly declare Tam not guils 
ty.” It is stated in a Glasgow paper, that 
in this case fourtecu of the jury were for a 
verdict of Not Guilty ; but the fifteenth de- 
murred—and, as they must either have 
gone through the forin of making a written 
verdict for the majority, or come to an un- 
animous one, which might be delivered 
verbally, and as the judges waited to re- 
ceive it—the jury at length agreed to re- 
turn the unanimous verdict of Not Proven. 
Shoal of Wia!cs.—\xtract from a let- 
ter, dated Stornoway, 30th June 
** On Monday week, a shoal of whales was 
discovered coming into this bay. All the 
boats belonging to the place immediatel 
turned out, upwards of 60 in number, with 


more than 300 men on board. After some 


time, they formed a line behind the shoal, 
and by throwing stones, and making a 
loud noise, gradually wore them into the 
inner harbour, on one side of which the 
town stands. Here tle leader soon went 
on shore, and was followed by most of the 
rest. The whole were in a short time kill- 
ed or secured, to the number of 205, great 
and small, the largest about 22 feet long, 
the smallest about eight. They are of the 
species known by the name of ca’ing or bot- 
tlenose whale, the former name being de- 
scriptive of the piteous howling the poor 
-aimal makes when attacked. The whole 
capture was sold on Wednesday for about 
L. 300, to be divided among the boats that 
took them. 

Water Spout.—On the 7th, a water 
spout fell on the hill to the west of Ding- 
wall, and swelled the small burn which 
passes through the west part of the town ta 
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an uncommon height. Al) the small bridges 
thrown over it to the houses were carried 
away; a man and a woman were swept 
away by its strength, and were taken out 
insensible. The read is considerably cut 
up, and part of a field of corn, to the north 
et the road, is covered over with the rub- 
bish carried from the hills. ‘The ordinary 
depth of the stream is only a few inches-— 
vn this occasion it rose to not less than 
trom six to seven feet. 

A shocking accident occurred at Forres 
gn thé Sth instant. An old man, Andrew 
Mitchell, while looking over a paltsade in- 
dosure, having lost his footing, his head 
was inclosed by two of the stakes, and, 
horrid to relate, unable to extricate hini- 
self, was strangled before he was discover- 
ed. In this melancholy manner he termi- 
pated a life extended to 103 years. 

Shocking Discovery. —Of the truth of 
the following facts (says the Caledonian 
Mercury) we are assured upon the testi- 
mony of credible eye-witnesses :—A short 
Mime since, a poor woman died at Dunbar. 
She had lived in a house by herself, and, 
during her latter illness, had been waited 
vn by some of het neighbours, who reliev- 
ed each other by turns in administering to 
her wants. She suffered but little bodily 
pain ; but appeared to labour under a great 
inental oppression, frequently talking inco- 
berently, and complaining of being disturb- 
ed by the crying of children and the rock- 
ing of cradles. The expences of her fune- 
ral were paid from a charitable fund, and 
her effects exposed to public sale. These 
vonsisted of a bed, two old chairs, and a 
large chest. On opening the chest, the 
bystanders were horrified, by finding, sew- 
ed up in a bag, the skeletons of two in- 
fants ; and the skull of a third was disco- 
vered sewed into the straw bed on which 
the woman had slept. ‘The matter imme- 
diately underwent every possible investi 
tion, but without eliciting any farther ie. 
vovery ; and there seemed no way of ac- 
eounting for the shocking scene before 
them, but by supposing that.the infants 
had been the offspring of the unhappy 
wretch deceased, by whom they must have 
been inhumanly murdered. 

13.—Archery.—On the Ith, the prize 


"given by his Majesty to the Edinburgh 


Noyal Company of Archers was shot for 
in Burntsfield Links, and gained by Charles 


Crossland Hay, Esq. Great King street. The 


success of the different ends stood between 
Mr Bonar, who gained the city arrow on Sa- 
turday the 28th ult., and Mr Lang; Mr 
Hay having, in the last end, and indced the 
last shot, put his arrow through the bull's 
eye, he consequently carried the prize. 
Royal Marriages.—TVhursday the 9th 
being eae for the marriage of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence with 
her Serene Highness Adclaide of Saxe 


Meiningen, and the re-marriage of the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent, and the ya- 
rious preparations being completed, the ce- 
remony accordingly took place at Kew. 
The Duke of Clarence and his intended 
bride, and the Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
being introduced into the room in due torn, 
and having taken their station at the altar, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury commenced 
the marriage ceremony, in which he was 
assisted by the Bishop of London. ‘The 
brides had the honour of being given away 
by the Prince Regent. The Lord Chan- 
cellor produced the sanction of the Regent 
in Council to the marriages. 

16.—High Court of Justiciary. 
terday, Daniel Turnbull, Agnes Dickie, 
alias Stewart, Catharine Robertson, a/i: 
Dudgeon, and Robert Moore, were found 
guilty of theft and the reset of theft, with 
the aggravation, in the case of C. Robert- 
son, of being habit and repute a thiet. Ro. 
bertson was in consequence sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation ; Turnbull and 
Moore to eighteen months, and Dickie to 
twelve months’ imprisonment and hard la- 
bour in the bridewell of Glasgow. 

18.—The Court yesterday proceeded to 
the trial of Duncan Mackellar, late clerk 
or assistant to the Postmaster at Greenock, 
charged with having stolen and feloniously 
abstracted the sum of L. 100, in five L. 20 
notes, from two letters put into the Post 
Office in Greenock, upon the 20th and 22d 
days of September 1808. After a long 
trial, the jury returned a written verdict, 
finding, by a plurality of voices, the libel 
Not Proven. 

This day, John Davidson, John Mac- 
donald, and Malcolm Macilvray, from Glas- 
ow, were tried on a charge of housebreak- 
ing and theft. Verdict_—Vot Proven. 
mediately on coming out of Court, Mac- 
donald was arrested as a deserter from the 
95th regiment, and carried prisoner to the 
Police Office. 

Alexander Spence and Peter Liddel, 
shoemakers's apprentices in Linlithgow, 
charged with housebreaking and theft, were 
outlawed for not appearing. 

Klizabeth Nimano, from Linlithgow, was 
necused of stealing some articles from a 
house in that town. Upon being question- 
ed, she pleaded guilty of taking the arti- 
cles, but not with any intention of keeping 
them. ‘Ihe Lord Justice Clerk asked her, 
if she meant to say that she took them 
merely in joke ?—she answered, yes. The 
Court held this to be a plea of not guilty ; 
but the Solicitor-General moved the Court 
to desert the diet pro loco et tempore, in or- 
der that the case might be inquired into be- 
fore the Sheriff. was committed on a 
new warrant. The pannel is an interesting 
young woman, about 20 years of 

Convention of Royal Burghs— 
neral Convention of the Royal Burghs 
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of Scotland, met at Edinburgh, on Tues- 
day the 14th, Kincaid Mackenzie, sq. 
Provost of Edinburgh, ex officio, 
in the Chair. This meeting was perhaps 
the most important which has occurred 
in the annals of the Convention ; as it has 
decided a point, at present so materially 
interesting to the Burgesses of Scotland ; 
namely, that the Convention, in cases 
where all the parties interested are agreed, 
possess the power of making alterations 
and improvements in the constitution of 
the burghs. ‘This is certainly a most im- 
portant and valuable privilege, and gives 
the burghs an easier access to reformation, 
than when they are either obliged to apply 
to Parliament or the Privy Council. 

The first business that came before the 
{‘onvention was the case of Dundee, from 
which town five petitions were presented 
and read. The first was from the Magis- 
trates and ‘Town Council ; the second from 
the Guildry ; the third from the Burgesses 
and a number of the inhabitants. ‘These 
petitions prayed for an alteration in the 
set of the burgh. The alterations craved 


were:—Ist, That the Dean of Guild, who © 


is at present chosen by the Town Council, 
shall be chosen by the Guild Brethren ; 
2d, That the Councillor to the Guild, who 
is at present chosen by the ‘Town Council, 
shall also be chosen by the Guild Brethren ; 
and 3d, That in place of ove of the three 
Trades Councillors, all of whom are at pre- 
sent elected by the ‘Town Council, there 
shall be substituted a person called ‘* Con- 
vener of the Trades,”’ who, besides his pe- 
culiar functions as the Convener, shall also 
have the functions of third Trades’ Coun- 
cillor, and who shall be elected by the nine 
incorporated Trades ; in other words, that 
one of the Trades’ Councillors shall, in 
place of being, as at present, elected by 
the Town Council, be elected by the nine 
incorporated ‘Trades. A fourth petition, 
trom the three united trades of masons, 
wnghts, and slaters of Dundee, (not part 
of the nine incorporated Trades,) and a 
‘th petition from the incorporation of mas- 
crs and seamen in Dundee, were also read, 
praying that if any alteration of the set of 
‘ie burgh took place, that they should cach 
have right to elect a representative in the 
own Council, and that no alteration in 
the set should take place unless that was 
the case. Considerable discussion took 
place, upon the reading of these petitions, 
4s to whether the ‘ onvention possessed the 
power to make any alterations in the con« 
“tution of burghs, and.it was at length 
“greed to remit to a committee to report 
“pon that point—On Wednesday, accori- 
‘gly, the committee delivered their report, 
‘ating that the Convention had becn in 


the use of altering the sets.of Royal Burghs, 
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on what appeared just and reasonable 
grounds, and with consent of all parties 
interested. The Convention then proceed- 
ed to consider the petitioris from Dundee. 
They were opposed by Mr FinJay, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, and Mr Cook, Com- 
missioner from Inverary, on the grounds 
that they doubted if all the parties had 
agreed, and that the three incorporations 
of masons, wrights, and slaters had a 
right to object. Mer Finlay moved that 
the business should stand over till the 
meeting of the Convention next year. The 
petitions for the Town Council, Guildry, 
and Trades, were supported by Messrs 
Gibson, Burnes, and Henderson, in which 
they described the distracted state of the 
burgh of Dundee—that the three Trades 
and Company of Seamen had no interest 
in the matter—and that there would be 
the most imminent danger from delay. 
After some conversation, it was agreed to 
adjourn the farther consideration of the 
case till to-morrow.—On ‘Thursday the 
Jonvention met again, at twelve o'clock. 
Mr Finlay rose and stated, that, in conse- 
quence of the consideration that had been 
given to the case of Dundee, he was now 
satisfied that the prayers of the petitions — 
for the Town Council, Guildry, nine in- 
corporated Trades, and Burgesses, should 


‘be granted, and he was also satisfied that 


the three Incorporated Trades of Masons, 
Wrights, and Slaters, and the Company of 
Masters and Scamen, had no interest in 
the matter, although at the same time any 
altcration to be made in the set behoved to 
be at the risk of the petitioners, in the e- 
vent of the burgh being disfranchised, by 
all parties interested not being in the field. 
A desultory conversation then ensued as to 
whether the Guildry of Dundee had been 
ever recognised by the Town Council as a 
separate and distinct Incorporation, when 
the Convention, on the mouon of Mr Fin- 
lay, unanimously granted the prayers of 
the three petitions, declaring, however, 
that the craftsmen, members of the Guildry, 
should not he entitled to vote in the elee- 
tion of the Dean and his Gouncillor, unless 
they renounced their right as craftsmen, 
and, in like manner, that no member of 
the Guildry being a craftsman, should voté 
in the election of a Deacon, without also 
in like manner renouncing his right of 
veting as a guild-brother, saving always, 
and reserving, liowever, to such persons al! 
other their political rights and privileges in 
the burgh. ‘The Convention then refused 
the petitions of the three Incorporations of 
Masons, Wrights, and Slaters, and Comi- 
pany of Masters and Seamen, they having 
no inferest in the political constitution of 
the burgh. A protest was tendered by these 
Incorporations against this decision, b:t 
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which was refused to be received by the 
Convention as unconstitutional. The three 
petitions, and finding of the Convention, 
were then ordered to be recorded. 

The Convention then took up the peti- 
tion from the burgh of Nairn, praying for 
aid to finish their harbour. ‘The Provost 
of Naim, in a good-humoured speech, 
which kept the Convention in roars of 
laughter, detailed the state and sufferings 
of the burgh, and begged the  envention 
to allow them at least &. 500, the burgh 
ef Kintore having formerly got the same 
sum, and Queensferry L. GM). This peti- 
tion met with some opposition, but was in 
the end agreed to on a division of 27 to 18. 

A petition was then presented trom the 
Council and Burgesses of Arbroath, a se- 
cond from those of Linlithgow, and a 
third from those of Annan,—each praying 
for an alteration in the set of its respective 
burgh. ‘The Arbroath and Linhthgow 
petitions were thrown out, because they 
bad net been piinted and circulated. No- 
thing hostile to the principle of them was, 
however, stated; and the understanding 
reeined to be, that they should be z2gain 
brought up. The principie of that of An- 
nan was objected to ;—it prayed for a poll- 
election by the householders, and took no 
notice even of their being Burgesses. The 
Delegate fur Annan insisted that their case 
should go to the Committee, and that the 
Convention should grant some change ; but 
this proposal was scouted ; and he was told 
that the Burgesses must in the first in- 
stance decide for themselves. 

The next business was a petition from 
certain Inhabitants and Burgesses of the 
Burgh of Whithorn, stating various griev- 
ances particularly felt by the petitioners, 
trom the system of self-election prevailing 
a that burgh; praying for a general re- 
torm in all the Scots burghs, and calling 
on the Convention to apply to Parliament 
on the subject. After some discussion, 
two motions were made, one to remit the 
petition to a committee, and the other to 
dismiss it, when the last motion was car- 
tied by a majority of 17 to 11 Mr Bur. 
ness then moved the reading of a petition 
trom certain inhabitants ot Brechin, on 
the subject of burgh reform, but a member 
having demanded that the house should be 
counted, and there being only 15 present, 
«20 being required to form a quorum,) the 
Convention was in consequence dissolved. 

The following singular and melan 
accident happened at Rosewcll, in the 
parish of Lasswade, on the morning of the 
20th instant :—W. Bryden, farm-servunt 
to Mr Tod, baker there, was employed in 

remo UE stable to a farm. 
yard, when the ground, under which had 
ormetly been a coal pit, suddenly gave 
way, and sunk to the depth of 24 feet. 


When he felt himself sinking he called 
out for assistance, and one of the other 
servants immediately ran to rescue him ; 
he reached the place just in time to see 
him, but without the power of affording 


him any assistance. The unfortanate man 


was not got out till two o'clock in the 
morning of the following day, when he was 
lifeless. 

Thunder Storm.—Carlisle, July 25.—On 
Sunday last the 19th about noon, this city 
and neighbourhood was visited with a most 
tremendous storm of thunder, lightning, 
hail, and rain, which raged furiously for 
two or three hours, particularly towards 
the east and north. At Drawdykes, two 
miles from Carlisle, the hailstones broke 
down all before them: the fruit and the 
branches of trees were brought to the 
ground—corn and potatoe crops were en- 
tirely levelled with the soil. A con- 
geuled lump of hailstones was taken up on 
Monday, each stone about the size ofa 
pistol bullet. ‘The storm extended over « 
large district of the north of England and 
south of Scotland. 


AUGUST. 

General Election.—The elections for the 
new Parliament being now closed, an al- 
puabetical list of the House of Commons 
will be found at page 185 of this Number. 
‘The following is a statement of the mem- 
bers returned who were rot in last Parlia- 
ment i— 

England- - - 123° 
Scoiland- - - 18 
Ireland - - - 26 


Total new members 167 


According to statements that have appear- 
ed in the London papers, the opposition 
have guined upon the whole 42 new men- 
bers. 


Total increase of the opposition 42 
In Scotland there are 11 opposition, and 
34 ministerial members ; in Jreland 24 op- 
position and 76 ministerial. Balance in 
tavour of ministers from Scotland and Irec- 
land, 75. 

Baukrupts.—As a proof of ‘the renova'- 
ed prosperity of the country, it appears, 
from the following list, extracted from the 
London Gazette, that, in the first six 
months of the present year, there were 456 
pon were recorded in the same 

of the year 
} 1817. 1818. 
anuary. Jan 
February 185 - 100 
March - March - 
April - - 183 


April - - 104. 
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1818.7] 
May - - 
Total 1008 Total 552 


The Revenue.—The most flattering 
accounts respecting the improvement of the 
revenue continue to be published. The 
excess of the receipts during the month of 
July last over the corresponding month in 
the year preceding, is stated at the enor- 
mous amount of one million Sterling. 

§.—Visit of the Grand Duke Michael to 
Scotland.——On Tuesday, the 4th, the Rus- 
sian Grand Duke Michael, youngest bro- 
ther of the Emperor Alexander, arrived in 
Kdinburgh, with a numerous suite, in 
three carriages and four. After visiting 
every place worthy of observation in this 
metropolis, he set out this morning, with 
Lord James Murray, by way of Stirling, 
tor Atholl House ; from thence he proceeds 
to Glasgow, on his way to Ireland. His 
imperial Highness gave L. 50 to the Royal 
Infirmary. 

High Court of gy! Ross, 
innkeeper at Ballantrae, lately indicted to 
stand trial here for robbing a carrier’s cart, 
made an attempt, about a fortnight ago, to 
put an end to his existence, by cutting his 
throat. The wound was not immediately 
fatal, but he is still in a doubtful condi- 
tion; and, it being certified to the Court, 
on the 4th instant, that he was unable to 
appear before it, the diet was postponed to 
a future day. 

Burgh of Aberdeen.—On Monday, the 
Sd instant, the Privy-Council determined 
that the council of Aberdeen of 1816, being 
the last legally elected, should meet on the 
23d of September, and fill up a council, 
who again, on Michaelmas day, should 
P as if they had been the council of 
the present year, to an election of magis- 
trates and councillors of that city for the 
ensuing year. This decision seems to have 
been received with equal rise and re- 
gret throughout Scotland, and is generally 
viewed as an unconstitutional stretch of the 
prerogative of the Crown. It appears, 
trom the Aberdeen paper, that the measure 
has occasioned general dissatisfaction in 
that city, and a meeting of the burgesses 
is about to be called to consider what steps 
oaths the matter. By a lo 
ourse of public mismanagement bur 
of Aberdeen has become bankrupt, and it 
is certainly not to be wondered at if the 
‘nhabitants should exhibit a feeling of irri- 
‘ation at finding that the same system is to 
be continued, and the same persons up- 
to whose governaent 

wn involved in its present 
‘nbarrassments. 
High School of Edinburgh.—Y esterday 


‘he annual examination of the High School 
took place in presenee of the Lard Provost 
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Magistrates, Professors of the University, 
Clergy, &c. ‘The young gentlemen in the 
several classes went through their exercises 
in a manner which did much honour to 
themselves and their teachers. The gold 
medal, the gift of the late Colonel Peter 
Murray, was adjudged to Master George 
G. Mylne, son of George Mylne, Esq- 
Howe Street. Inscription on one side :— 
Premium Moravianum in Schola Edinensi, 
GEORGIO G. MYLNE, 
Puero Optime Merito Condiscipulorum 
Duci. 
A. D. MDCCCXVIII. 
And on the other side are— 

The City Arms, finely embossed, support- 
ed by Scots Thistles, encircling the Civic 
Crown. 

Another beautiful gold medal was pre- 
sented to the same young gentleman, as 
Dux of the Greek Class, bearing an in- 
scription in the Greek language, which may 
be , rendered in English :— 

To George G. Mylne, 

An excellent boy, surpassingsall his school- 

fellows in Greek learning, the Lord Pro- 

vost and Magistrates of Edinburgh present- 

ed this Honorary Premium, 1818. 
10.—The cotton-spinners at Manchester, 

about a month ago, struck work for a rise 
of wages, and still continue unemployed, 
the masters being determined not to com- 
ply with their demands. The men have, 
in general, been orderly in their conduct ; 
but as it appeared that several were willing 
to return to their looms but for the intimi- 
dations of the majority, the Magistrates 
have taken proper steps to protect them 
from outrage, and a few have thus resum- 
ed their employment. ‘The great body, 
however, appear determined to stand out ; 
and, to provide against the worst that may 
happen, the military force in the town has 
been increased. 

Education in the Highlands.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the report of the - 
Society for the Support of Schools in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland : 

On the Main Land. 


In the parish of Gairloch, of 2945—2549 ) unable 
Lochbroom, 4000—3300 § to read. 


In the Islands. 
Parish of Kilmuir, Sky, of 5056—2718 
Stornoway, 4000—2800 
Harris, - 
North Uist, - 

Thus, out of 21,001, 18,067 are’ incapa- 
ble of reading either English or Gaelic, and 
many other parishes might be mentioned in 
a state equally destitute. Connected with 
this melancholy fact, it must be observed, 
chat the proportion who are able to read 
reside in or near the district where a school 
is taught ; but in the remote glens, or sub- 
ordinate islands of almost every parish, few 
or none can be found who know even the 
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NEW PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A List of the Members returned to serve in 
the New Parliament for the several Coun- 
ties, Cities, Boroughs, &c. in England 
and Wales, alphabetically arranged. 


(% Those printed in Italics were not in 
the last Parliament.—Those marked 
thus (*) are new, for their respective 

Those marked are returned 
for more than one place. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Abingdon, * John Mabberley 
Amersham, Tyr.-Drake, WwW. Tyr.-Drake 
Alban’s St, Ld.C. Churchill, W.T. Robarts 


Aldborough, Henery Pynes; G. Ven. 
Vernon 


Aldeburgh, Joshua Walker, Sam. Walker 
Andover, T. A. Smith, Hon, N. Fellowes 
Anglesea, Hon. Berkeley Paget 

Appleby, G. Fludyer, Concannon 
Arundel, * Lord H. M. Howard, * Sir A. 


Pigott 
Ashburton, Sir L. Palk, Bt. * J.S, Copley 
Aylesbury, Lord Nugent, Wm. Pickford 
_ Banbury, Hon. F. Sylvester, N. Douglas 
Barnstaple, Sir M. Lopez, Bt. F. M. Om- 
manncy 
Bath, Lord John Thynne, Charles Palmer 
Beaumarris, Thomas Frankland Lewis 
Bedfordshire, Marquisof Tavistock, * John 
Osborne 
Bedford, Lord G. W. Russell, W. H. 
Whitbread 
Bedwin, Rt. Hon, Sir J. Nichol, Kt. 7. J. 
Buxton 
Beeralston, Lord Louvaine, Hon. J. Percy 
Berkshire, Hon. R. Neville, C. Dundas 
Berwick, Alexander Allan, H. H. St Paul 
Beverley, John Wharton, R. C. Burion 
Bewdley, W. A. Robarts 
Bishop's Castle, W. Clive, John Robinson 
Blechingley, G. Tennyson, * Mat. Russell 
Bodmin, Davies Gilbert, 7. Braddyll 
Boroughbridge, Mar. Lawson, G. Munday 


Boston, Hon. P. D. Burrell, W. A. Mad- 
Blackley, R. H. Bradshaw, H. Wrottesle; 


Bramber, John Irving, W. Wilberforce 
Breconshire, Thomas Wood 


hitmore, Sir 7. T. 


Bridport, Sir H.D. St Paul, Bt. H.C. Sturt 
Bristol, R. H. Davies, Edward Protheroe 


ire, W. 

Temple | S. Lowndes, Earl 
Buckingham, W. H. Freemantle, Sir G. 
Sir C. Robig 

Calne, Hon. J. Abercrombie, J. M Donald, 


. 


Cambridgeshire, Lord C. S. Manners, 


Lord F. G. Osborne > 
Cambridge, Hon. E. Finch, R. Manners 
Cambridge Univer., Lord Palmerston, J 
H. Smith 
Camelford, met Milbank, J. B. Maitland 
Canterbury, S. R. Lushington, Ld. Clifton 
Cardiff, Lord E. J. Stuart " 
Cardiganshire, W. E. Powell 
Cardigan, * Richard Price 
Carlisle, J. C. Curwen, Sir J. Graham, Bt. 
Carmarthenshire, Lord Robert Seymour 
Carmarthen, Hon. J. J. Campbell 
Carnarvonshire, Sir Rokert Williams, Bt. 
Carnarvon, Hon. Charles Paget 
Castle Rising, Hon. F. Howard, Earl ot 
Rocksavage 
Cheshire, D. Davenport, W. W. Egerton 
Chester, Lord Belgrave, T. Grosvenor 
Chichester, Earl of March, Rt. Hon. W. 
. Huskisson 
Chippenham, W. Miles 
: t. Hon. G. H. Rose, 
Christchureh, * Rt. Hon. W. 8. Bourne 
Cirencester, Lord Apsley, * J. Cripps 
Clitheroe, Hon. R. Curzon, * Hon, W. Cust 
Cockermouth, Rt. Hon. J. Beckett, J. H. 
Lowther 
Colchester, J. B. Wildman, D. W. Harvey 
Corfe-Castle, Henry Bankes, Geo. Bankes 
Cornwall, Sir W. Lemon, Bt. J. H. Tre- 
mayne 
Coventry, Peter Moore, Edward Ellice 
Cricklade, * Robert Gordon, Joseph Pitt 
Cumberland, Lord Merpeth, J. Lowther 
Dartmouth, A. H. Holdsworth, J. Bastard 
Denbighshire, Sir W. W. Wynne, Bt. 
Denbigh, J. W. Griffith 
Derbyshire, Lord G. Cavendish, E. M. 
Munday 


WwW. Coke, jun. H. Caven- 


Devizes, T. G. Estcourt, John Pearse 
Devonshire, Lord Ebrington, E. P. Bastard 
Dorsetshire, W. M. Pitt, E. B. Portman 
Dorch — Sir S. Shepherd, Knt. R. Wil- 


Dover, * E. B. Wilbraham, Sir J. Jack- 
son, Bt. 

Downton, * Lord Folkstone, 4] Rt. Hon- 
“ir W. Scott 

Droitwich, Hon. A. Foley, Earl of Sefton 

Dunwich, Lord Hunti J. Baynes 

Durham, (County) J. G. Lambton, Hon. 
W. V. Pow 

Durham, * M. A. Taylor, Rich. Wharton 

East Looe, Sir E. Buller, T. P. Macqueen 

St, Earl of Euston, Hon. J. 


Essex, J. A. Houblon, C. C. Western 
Evesham, H.Howorth, W. E. R. ton 
Eye, Mark <ingleton, Sir,R. Gifford, Bt. 
Exeter, W. Courtenay, * R, W. Neman 
Flintshire, Sir Thomas Mostyn, 
Flint, Sir E.,P. Lloyd, 
Fowey, * Hon. J. Stanhope, Geo. Lucy 


~~ 
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Gatton, John Fleming, A. R. Dottin 
Germains, St, C. Bathurst, C. Arbuthnot 
Glamorganshire, Johu Edwards 
Gloucestershire, Lord Edward Somerset, 
sir B. W. Guise 
Gloucester, R. B. Cooper, Edward Webb 
Grampound, J. E. Collet, J. Teed 
Grantham, Sir W. E. Welby, Bt. Hon. E. 
Great Grimsby, * J. N. Fazakerly, Charles 
Tennyson 
Grinstead East, Lori Strathaven, * Hon. 
C. C. Jenkinson 
Guildford, Arthur Onslow, * W. D. Best 
Hampshire, Wm. Chute, T. F. Heathcote 
Harwich Rt. Hon. N. Vansittart, 
arwie™s * Rt. Hon. C. Bathurst 
Haslemere, Rt. Hon. C. Long, R. Ward 
Hastings, J. Dawkins, * G. P. Holford 
Haverford West, W. H. Scairfield 
Helston, * Ld. J. Townsend,.* H. Gurney 
Herefordshire, Sir T. G. Cotterell, Bt. Ro- 
bert Price 
Hereford, €{ Hon. John S. Cocks, T. P. 


Symonds 
Hertfordshire, Sir J. S. Sebright, Bt. Hon. 
T. Brand 
Hertsford, Lord Cranbourne, N. “alvert 
Headon, Edmund Turton, Robert Farran 
Heytesbury, Hon. G. J. Ellis, Hon. W. 
H. J. Scott 
Higham Ferrers, W. Plumer 
Hindon, W. Beckford, Hon. F.G. C 
Honiton, Hon. F. P. Cust, S. Crawley 
Horsham, Robert Hurst, G. R. Phillips 
Huntingdonshire, Lord F. Montague, W. 
H. Fellowes 
Huntingdon, John Calvert, W. A. Montagu 
Hull, John Mitchell, J. R. G. Graham 
Hythe, J. B. Taylor, Sir J. Perring, Bt. 
Iichester, Sir 1. Coffin, Bt. W. D. Merest 
Ipswich, R. A. Crickett, J. Newton 
Ives, St, Sir W. Stirling, Bt. S. Stephens 
Kent, Sir E. Knatchbull, W. P. Honeywood 
King’s Lynn, Sir M. Folkes, Lord Walpole 
Knaresborough, * SirJ. Mackintosh, * Rt. 
Hon. G. Tierney 
Lancashire, John Blackburne, Ld. Stanley 
Lancaster, J. Gladstone, Gabriel Doveton 
—— James Brogden, Hon. P. B. 


Leicestershire, Lord Robert Manners, C. 
_ M. Phillips 
Leicester, Thomas Pares, John Mansfield 
Leominster, Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bt. W. 
C. Fairlie 
Leskeard, Hon. W. Elliott, Sir W. H. 


Lestwithiel, * Sir R. Wigram, Bt. ° A. C. 
Grant 


Lewes, Sir J. Shelly, Bt. Geotge Shiffner 
Lichfield, Sir K.C.B.. G. G. 


lyme, J. T. Faney Vere Fane." 


Lincoln, C. W. Sibthorp, Ralph Bernal 
Liverpool, Rt. Hon. G. Canning, Isaac 
Wood 
M. » Thomas Wilson, 
Loxnox, R. Waithman, J.T. Thorp 
Ludlow, Lord Clive, Hon. R. H. Clive 
Ludgershall, Earl of Carhampton, * S. 
Graham 
Lymington, Sir H. Neale, Bt. Wm. Man. 


ning 
Maidstone, 4. HW’. Robarts, Geo. Longman 
Malden, J. H. Strutt, Benjamin Gaskell 
Malmsbury, * C. Forbes, * Kirk. Finlay 
Malton, Lord Duncannon, J. C. Ramsden 
Marlborough, Lord Brudenell, Hon. J. 
Wodehouse 
Marlow, Owen Williams, Pascoe Grenféll 
Maws, St, Sir S. B. Morland, J. Phillimote 
Merionethshire, Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bt. 
Michael, »t, W. Innes, * G. A. Robinson 
Middlesex, George Byng, William Mellish 
Midhurst, * John smnith, * Sam. Smith 
Milborne Port, Hon. Sir E. Paget, R. M. 
Casberd 
Minehead, J. F. Luttrell, H. F. Luttrell 
Monmouthshire, Lord G. H. Somerset, Sir 
C. Morgan, Bt. 
Monmouth, Marquis of Worcester 
Montgomeryshire, C. W. W. Wynn 
Montgomery, * rienry Clive 
Morpeth, Hon. W. Howard, William Ord 
Newark, H. Willoughby, * Sir W. Clinton 
Newc.-under-Line, W. 7. Kinnersley, B. 
J. Wiilimot 
Newc.-upon-Tyne, Sir M. W. Ridley, Bt. 
(uthbt. Ellison 
Newport, Cornwall, W. Northey,’J. Raine 
Newport, Hants, Sir L. T. Holmes, Bt. 
Newton, Lancash. Leigh, 7. Claughton 
Newton, Hants, Hon. G. A. Pelham, tHud- 
son Gurney 
Norfolk, T. W. Coke, Edward Wodehouse 
Northallerton, H. Pierse, * Lord Lascelles 


Northamptonshire, Lord Althorp, .W. R.- 


Cartwright 
Northampton, Lord Compton, * Sir E. 
Kerrison, K.C.B. 
Northumberland, Sir C. M. Monk, Bt. 
T. W. Beaumont 
Norwich, William Smith, R. H. Gurney 
Nottinghamshire, Lord W. H. Bentinck, 
Frank Frank as 
Nottingham, Lord Raneliffe, * Jos. Birch 
Oakhampton, Albany Saville, C.A. Saville 
Orford, E. A. M ten, John Douglas 
Oxfordshire, John Fane, W. H. Ashurst 
Oxford, J. A. Wright, H. St John 
Oxford Univ. Sir W, Scott, Rt. Hon. 
Pen >rokeshire, Sir John-Owen, Bt. 
Pen broke, J. H. Allen 
Per rhyn, Sir -C. Hawkins, H. Swann 
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Plymouth, Sir W. Congreve, Sir T. B. 
Martin 
Plympton, R. G. Macdonald, A. Boswell 
Pontetract, Ld. Poliington, T. Holdsworth 
Poole, B. |. Lister, Juhn Dent 
Portsinouth, J. Carter, Sir G. Cockburn, 
Preston, Edward Hornby, Sam. Horrocks 
Queenborough, Sir R. Moorsom, * mon. 
Phipps 
Radnorshire, Walter Wilkins 
Radnor, Richard Price 
Reading, Le Fevre, ©. F. Palmer 
Retford, East, Wm. Evans, S. Crompton 
Richmond, Lord Maitland, T. Dundas 
Ripon, Rt. tion. F. J. Robinson, G. ‘ pps 
Rochester, * | ord Binning, J. Barnett 
Romney, A. Strachan, R. £. D. Grosvenor 
Rutland, Sir G. Noel, Bt. sir G. Heathcote 
Rye, Rt. Hon. C. Arbuthnot, P. Brown 
Ryegate, © Hon. James 5. Cocks, * Sir J. 
Yorke 
Salop or Shiopsh. J. K. Powell, J. Coates 
Saltash, Matthew Kussell, John Blaine 
Sandwich, J. Marryatt, * Sir G. War- 
render, Bt. 
Sarum, New, © Lord Folkstone, William 
Wyndham 
Sarum, Old, J. Alexander, A. J. Crewford 
Scarberough, Right Hon. ©. M. Sutton, 
Lord Normanby 
Seaford, C. R. Ellis, *G. W. Taylor 
Shattesbury, * J. B. 5. Morritt, J. H. 
Shephard 
Shoreham, Sir C. M. Burréll, Bt. * J. M. 
Lloyd 
Shrewsbury, Hon. H.G. Bennet, R. 1 yster 


Somersetshire, W. Dickenson, W. G. 
Langton 
Southampton, { Sir W. C. De Crespigny, 


Chamberlain 
Southwark, C. Calvert, Sir R. T. Wilson, 
Knt. 
Staffordshire, Earl Gower, FE. J. Littleton 
Stafford, Ralph Benson, Samuel Homfray 
Stamford, Hon. Percy, Lad T. Cecil 
Steyning, Sir*J. Aubrey, Bt. * George 
Philips 
Stockbridge, J. F. Barham, George Porter 
Sudbury, *Jobn Broadhurst, W. Heygate 
Suffolk, T. 8. Gooch, Sir W. Rowley, Bt. 
Surrey, G.H. Sumner, W. J. Dennison 
Sussex, Sir G. Webster, Bt. W. Burrell 
Tamworth, Sir R. Peele, Bt. * W. Y. Pecle 
Tavistock, Ld. W. Russell, Ld. J. Ruesell 
Taunton, A. Baring, * Sir Wm. Burroughs 
Tewkesbury, J. E. Dowdeswell, J. Martin 
Thetiord, Lord C. Fitzroy, N. W. R. Col- 
burne 
Thirsk. Rebert Frankland, R. G. Russell 
Tiverton, Rt. Hon. R. Ryder, W. Fitzhugh 
Totness, T. P. ¢ ourtenay, “ Wm. Hobnes 
Tregony, * Lord Barnard, C. O'Callaghan 
Truro, Lord F. Somerset, *W. B. Tomine 
Wallingford, W. L. Hughes, E. F. Maitland 
Wareham, * J. © Thomas Denham 


[Aug. 
Warwickshire, Sir C. Mordaunt, Bart. p. 
Dugdale 
Warwick, Ch. Mills, Hon. Sir P. Greville 
Wells, J. B. Tredway, C. W. Taylor 
Wendover, Hon. Robert Smith, Geo. Smith 
Wenlock, Hon. J. B. Simpson, C. W. For. 
rester 
Weobly, Ld. Weymouth, La. F.C. Bentinck 
Westbury, R. Franco, Lord F. Conyngham 
West Looe, Sir C. Hulme, Bt. * H. Goul- 
bourn 
Westminster, * Sir S. Romilly, Knt. Sir F. 
Burdett, Bart. 
Westmoreland, Lord Lowther, Hon H. C. 
Lowther 
Weymouth and Melcombe, Wm. Williams, 
Fowel Buxton, * Right Hon. 'l. Wal- 
lace, Masterton Ure 
Whitchurch, Hon. H.G. Townshend, , Sam. 
Scott 
Wigan, Sir R. H. Leigh, Bt. John Hodson 
Wilton, Lord Fitzharris, Ralph Sheldon 
Wiltshire, Paul Methuen, * W. P. L. Wel- 
lesley 
Winchester, P. Sit J. Mildmay, J. H. Leigh 
Winchelsea, H. Brougham, G. Mills , 
Windsor, E. Desborough, J. Rumsbottom 
Woodstock, Sir H. W. Dashwood, * Lord 
R. Spencer 
Wootton-Bassett, R. Ellison, W. T. Money 
Worcestershire, Hon. W. H. Lyttleton, 
Hon. H. B. Lygon 
Worcester, Lord Deerhurst, Col. Davies 
Wycombe, Chipp. Sir J. D. King, Bart. 
Sir T. Baring, Bart. 
Yarmouth, Great, & Sir Geo. Anson, C. F. 
Rumbold 
Yarmouth, (Hants) J. Taylor, W. Mont 
Yorkshire, Lord Milton, © J. A. S. Wortley 
York, Hon. L. Dundas, Sir M. M. Sykes, Bt. 


SCOTLAND. 

Counties. 
Aberdeen, James Ferguson 
Ayr, Gen. James Montgomery 
Argyll, Lord John Campbell 
Banff, Earl of Fife 
Berwick, * Sir John Marjoribanks 
Caithness, George Sinelair 
Cromarty, Hoderick Macleod, jun. 
Dumbarton, A. Colquhoun, Lord Clerk 

Register 

Dumfries, Acmiral Sir W. J. Hope 
Edinburgh, Sir George Clerk 
Fife, General ©. Wemyss 
Forfar, Hon. William Maule 
Haddington, Sir J. Suttie 
Inverness, Charles Grant, jun. 
Kinross, Thomas Graham ; 
Kincardine, G. H. Drummond 
Kirkendbright, Gen. J. Dunlop 
Lanark, Lord A. Hamilton 
Linlithgow, Hon. Sir A. Hope 
Moray and Wigin, F: W. Grant 
Orkney, Hon. G. L. Dundas © 
Peebles, Sir J. Montgomery 
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Perth, James Drummond ‘ 
Renfrew, John Maxwell, jun. 
Ross, Thomas Mackenzie, jun. 
Roxburgh, Sir Alexander Don 
Selkirk, W- Elliott Lockhart 
Stirling, Sir C. Edmonstone 
Sutherland, George M. Grant 
Wigton, James H. Blair. 
Royal Burghs. 


Edinburgh—Right Hon. William Dundas 

Aberdeen, Inverbervie, Montrose, Arbroath, 
and Brechin—Joseph Hume 

Avr, Irvine, Inverary, Rothsay, and Camp- 

belton—T. Kennedy 

Anstruther, (Easter and Wester) Crail, Kil- 
renny, and fittenween—Ld. Advocate 

Dunfries, Sanquhar, Annan, Lochmaben, 
and Kirkeudbright—W. R. K. Douglas 

Banff, Cullen, Kintore, Elgin, and Inver- 
ury—Robert Grant 

Glasgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Dum- 
barton—Aler. Houston 


Inverness, Fortrose, Nairn, and Forres— 


Geo. Cumming 

Jedburgh, Haddington, Lauder, Dunbar, 
and North Berwick—Dudley North 

Kinghorn, Dysart, Kirkaldy, and Burnt- 
island—Sir R. C. Ferguson 

elkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, and Lanark 
—Sir J. B. Riddell 

‘erth, Dundee, Forfar, St Andrew’s, and 
Cupar—Arch. Campbell 

Sirling, Culross, Inverkeithing, Dunferm- 
line, and Queensferry—John Campbell 

Sranraer, Wigton, Whithorn, and New 
Galloway—Hon. J. H. K. Stewart 

Tin, Dingwall, Dornock, Wick, and Kirk- 
wall—Hugh Innes. 


IRELAND. 


Thse marked thus (§) are uew for their re- 
spective places. 
\ncrim, County, Hon. Col. J. O'Neill, 
Seymour 
\rmagh, Co. C. Brownlow, W. Richardson 
immagh, § John Leslie Foster 
thlone, John Gerdon 
andonbridge, Captain Clifford, R. N. 
blfast, § Hon. A. Chichester 
(rlow, Co. Col. H. Bruen, Sir U. Burgh 
Clow, Charles Harvey 
Crickfergus, Belfast 
Cael, Edward Pennefather 
Van, Co. Nat. Sneyd, Rt Hon. Col. Barry 
Cla, Co. § RtHon. W. V. Fitzgerald, Sir 
O'Brien 

Clonel, Right Hon. Colonel Bagwell 
Coleine, Rear-Ad. Sir J. P. Beresford, Bt. 
Cork'o. Lord Kingsboro’, Hon. R. Hare 
Cork, Jon. C. Hutchinson, Sir N. Colthurst 

|, Co. Lord Mount Charles, Hon. 

&. V, Hart 
0. Lord Castlereagh, Lord A. Hill 

Downprick, Lord Glerawle 
Droghe, Henry Meade Oyle 
Dublin,», H. Hamilton, Col. R. W. Talbot 
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Dublin, Rt Hon. H. Grattan, Robert Shaw 

Dublin University, Rt. Hon. W. C. Plunket 

Dundalk, Gerald Calaghan 

Dungannon, § Thomas Knox 

Dungarvon, Hon. Gen. George Walpole 

Ennis, Spencer Pereeval 

Enniskillen, Richard Maginnis 

Fermanagh, Co. Gen. Sir I. Coll, Gen. 
Archdall 

Galway, Co. James Daly, Col. R. Martin 

Galway, Valentine Blake 

Kerry, Co. Knight of Kerry, Col. J. Crosby 

Kildare, Co. Lord W. Fitzgerald, R. La 
Touche 

Kilkenny, Co. Hon. J. Butler, Hon. F. 
Ponsonby 

Kilkenny, Hon. Charles H. Butler 

King’s County, Tho. Bernard, J. Parsons 

Kinsale, Geo. Coussmaker 

Leitrim, John La Touche, Luke White 

Limerick, Co. Hon. R. Fitzgibbon, Hon. 
W. Quin 

Limerick, Hon. Major Vereker 

Lisburn, € § John Leslie Foster 

Londonderry, Co. G. R. Dawson, R. A. 
Stewart 

Londonderry, Rt. Hon. Sir G. FP. Hill, Bt. 

Longtord, Co. Lord Forbes, Sir L. Fether- 
stone 

Louth, Co. Rt. Hon. J. Foster, Lord Jocelyn 

Mallow, William Wriaon Beecher 

Mayo, Co. Dominick Browne, Ja. Browne 

Meath, Co. Earl Bective, Sir M. Somerville 

Monaghan, Co. C. P. Leslie, H. West. 
erne 

Newry, Hon. General T. Needham 

Portarlington, Richard Sharpe 

Queen's County, Right Hon. W. Pole, Sir 
H. Farnell 

Roscommon, Co. A. French, Hon. Sir S. 
Mahon. 

Ross, Carroll 

Sligo, Co. E. S. Cooper, E. O'Hara 

Sligo, John Best 

Tipperary, Co. Lord Cahir, Hon. General] 
Mathew 

Tralee, Edward Denny 

Tyrone, Co. Sir J. Stewart, Bt. W. Stewart 

Waterford, Lord G. Beresford, R. Power 

Waterford, Co. Kt. Hon. Sir J. Newport, Bt. 

Westmeath, Co. Hon. H. Pakenham, G. 
Rochford } 

Wexford, Co. R. S. Carew, C. Colclough 

Wexitord. Richard Neville 

Wicklow, Co. Hon. G. S. Proby, W. Parnell 

Youghal, § Lord Bernard 

Scots Representative Peers.—On the 24th 

July the following Noblemen were’ elect- 

ed at Holyroodhouse, to represent the 

Scots Peerage in the ensuing Parliament, 


Viz. 

Peers’ Names. No. of Votes. 
Duke of Roxburghe - - - - 48 
Marquis of Queensberry -_- + 54 

Tweeddale - 56 
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Peers’ Names. No. of Votes. Peers’ Names. No. of Votes, 
je, — Colville of Culross - 47 
Kellie - - - - - * 54 Napier - = = «= « §] 
——— Balcarras- - - - - 56 
——— Rosebery- - - - - 44 Unsuccessful Candidates. 
Viscount Arbuthnot - - - + 49 Earl of Caithness - - - - - 3 
Lord Forbes - - - - = - Sl Selkirk - - - - - 8 
BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
Acts passed in the 58th Year of the Reign of Geo. III. or in the Sixth Session of the 


Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


€ap. XXVIII. To repeal an act made 
in the 56th year of his present Majesty’s 
reign, for establishing the use of an hydro- 
meter, called Sikes’s hydrometer, in ascer- 
taining the strength of spirits, instead of 
Clarke's hydrometer ; and for making 
other provisions in lieu thereof.—May 23. 

Spirits deemed to be of the strength de- 
noted by Sikes’s hydrometer, except of the 
description mentioned. 

Spirits, sweetened to defeat the operation 
of the hydrometer, forfeited. 

Regulations for trying the strength of 
spirits by Clarke's hydrometer shal! apply 
to Sikes’s. 

Scotch spirits imported into England, 
having an excess of strength, to be charged 
with a proportionate duty. 

Irish spirits, the strength of which being 
ascertained under 56 Geo. III. ¢. 140, not 
liable to forfeiture on account of an excess 
of strength. 

Cap. XXIX. For regulating the pay- 
ment of fees for pardons under the Great 
Seal.——May 23. 

From and after the passing of this act, 
no fee, gratuity, or other dues, paid or 
payable for or in respect of any grant of a 
pardon by his Majesty, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, or for or in respect of any letters 


whom such pardon shall be ted ; but 
all fees which are now aid and pay- 
le for the granti and passing of any 
such pardon or pardons shall be paid 
the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the same man- 
ner and by the same persons as other law 


expences on behalf of his Majesty ax 


Cap. XXX. For preventing frivolou 
and vexatious actions of assault and bat 
tery, and for slanderous words, in Court. 
—May 23. 

In actions of trespass for assault, if d- 
mages are given under 40s., plaintiff to t- 
cover only so much costs as damages }) 

ven. 
And if damages be laid under 40s. nd 
the jury shall assess damages under 9. 
the plaintiff shall recover only costs tothe 
amount of damages given. 

Cap. XXXI. To amend an act pased 
in the 53d year of his Majesty's reid to 
make further regulations for the buifing 
and repairing of court houses and segions 
houses in Ireland.—May 23. ' 

Cap. XXXII. To amend so mub o 
an act of the 55th year of his present \li- 
jesty as relates to the salaries of clergym® 
officiating as chaplains in houses of corre 
’ Justices in sessions may assign a la 
salary, not to exceed 1. 100 a-year; gi 
not exceeding L.150 to chaplains of g¢@!s 
and houses of correction. : 

Cap. XXXIII. To alter the allow 
for broken plate glass, and to exem 
nufacturers of certain glass wares fro 
nalties for not being licensed.——May 


Cap. XXXIV. Torepeal the se 7 
ties on the exportation of refined m 
any part of the United Kingdom, al- 
low other bounties in lieu thereof, util the 
5th day of July 1820, and for redumg the 
size of the in which sugar 
may be exported.—May 23. 

Cap. XV. To provide for f ™ain- 


taining of the Royal Canal 
Liffey to the river Shannon, in 
May 23. 
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Cap. XXXVI. To carry into execution 
a treaty, made between his Majesty and the 
King of Spain, for the preventing traffic in 
slaves.——May 28. 

Cap. XX XVII. For further continuing, 
until the Sth day of July 1819, an act of 
the 44th year of his present Majesty, to 
continue the restrictions contained in se- 
veral acts of his present Majesty, on pay- 
ments of cash by the Bank of England.— 
May 28. 

Cap. XXXVI. To extend and render 


more effectual the present regulations for 
the relief of sea-faring men and boys, sub- 
jects of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in foreign lope ay 28. 

Cap. XXXIX. To explain and amend 
an act, passed in the 56th year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, for amending the 
law of Ireland respecting the recovery of 
tenements from absconding, overholding, 
and defaulting tenants, and for the pro- 
tection of the tenant from undue distress. — 
May 28. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

July 2.—John Bernard Gilpin, Esq. to be Con- 
sul for the State of Rhode Island. 

6.—Charles Rushworth, Esq. to be a Commis- 
sioner for the Affairs of Taxes. 

is.—Charles Dawson, Esq. to be his Majesty's 
Consul for the provinces of Biscay and Guispuscoa. 

Mr Joseph Viale to be Vice-consul at Gibraltar 
for the King of the Two Sicilies. 

Aug. 8.—Donald Macintosh, Esq. to be British 
Consul for the State of New Hampshire, and the 
district of Maine. 

Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

July 7.—The Associate Congregation of Stone- 
house gave an unanimous eall to Mr James Har- 
per, preacher of the Gospel, to be their pastor. 

%.—The Associate Burgher Congregation of Kil- 
marnock gave an unammous call to the Rev. 
ticorge Lawson, Bolton, England, 

Mr John Glen, preacher of the Gospel, was or- 
dained Minister of the Chapel, Portobello. 

The Rev. Henry Rolls, B. A. was instituted by 
the Lord Bishop of Peterborough to the Reetory 
of Barnwell St Afidrew, in the county of North- 
aupton, on the presentation of her Grace the Du- 
chess of Buecleuch and Queensberry. 

16.—John Robertson, Esq. of Tullibelton, has 
presented Mr David Black, preacher, to the pa- 
rish and church of Kilspindy, vacant by the 
translation of the Rev. Dr Dow to the parish and 
chureh of Kirkpatrick Irongray. 

_25.--The Associate Burgher Congregation of 
North Leith gave an harmonious eall to Mr James 
Harper, preacher of the Gospel, to be their minister. 

2o-—John Guthrie, Esq. of Guthrie, has pre- 
sented Mr John Bruce, preacher of the Gospel, 
san of the late Rev. John Bruce, minister of For- 
far, to the church and parish of Guthrie, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. James Will. 

26.—The Rev. William B. Nivison, son of the 
late Rev. Abraham Nivison of Middlebie, was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, being ap- 
to one of the charges in the ‘English Col- 

‘glate Church at Amsterdam. 

29.—The Rev. Mr Thomas Wilson was ordain- 
ed assistant and successor to his father, the Rev. 

Wilson, minister of the parish of Gamery. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
the Rev. Mr John Brown, preacher of the Gospel 
after going through the usual trials, was ordain 
Pastor of the Presbyterian church at Kingston, 
ye m room of the Rev. Mr James Brown, 

ormerly appointed to that situation, but who has 
‘ince declined it, having been presented to a 
this country. 

Aug. 7—Mr John Bennet, preacher of the Gos- 

: Was ordained and admitted minister of the 
rarish of Ettriek, on the presentation of Lord Na- 


per, 


Ill. MILITARY. 


Brevet Capt. John M‘Ra, | F. to be Major in the 
Army 2d June 1818, 
or in the Amny 16th do. 

1 L. Gds. Ensign H. D. Campbell, from 20 F, to 

be Cornet & Sub-Lieut. vice Womb- 
well, ret. 27th do. 

8 Drs. J. Robinson to be Cornet by purch, vice 

Cochrane, prom. 2d July 

9 Cornet J. Greenwood to be Lieut. by 

purch. vice Maberly, 100 F. 
llth June 
C. T. Jones to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Greenwood do. 
10 Cornet C. Harvey to be Lieut. by pur. 
vice Armold, 99 F, 9th July 
Lord Geo. Bentinck to be Cornet by pur. 
vice Harvey do. 
li R. J. Gulston, to be Cornet by purch, 
vice Jenkins, | Dr. 25th June 
Gent. Cadet G. Hobart to be Cornet by 
pureh. vice Paxton, prom. 3d July 

18 Rob. Hackett to be Cornet by purch. 

vice Hackett, ret. lith June 

Staff. C. Cav. R. Lawrence to be Vet. Surg. vice 

Barrington, removed to Maidstone 


2d Jul 
IF. Capt. Mosse’s appointment antedate 
to the 4th Feb. 


Ensign E. Mainwaring to be Lieut. vice 


M‘Leod, killed 24th June 

J. D. Morris to be Lieut. vice 

Bell, killed 25th do. 

2 —— (€. Tolcher to be Lieut. vice 
Adama, dead 9th July 

G. C. Harvey to be Ensign vice — 

On 

19 Bt. Lt. Col. L. Hook, from 2 Comin 
Regt. to be Major vice 

5th Jan. 


Capt. M. er from h. p. 3 Ceylon 
egt. to be Capt. vice M‘Glashan, 
dead 3d Dec. 1817. 
E. Jackson to be Major by pur. 
vice Murray, ret. llth June 1818. 
Lieut. R. L. Lewis to be Capt by purch. 
vice Jackson ~ do. 
Ensign A. Tovey to be Lieut. by pureh. 
vice Lewis do. 
A. en to be Ensign by purch. — 


ov 

21 Assist. dom, W.. Stevenson, from 60 F. 
to be Assist. Surg. vice Berry, ret. on 

h. p. 60 F. bth July 

24 Lieut. J. Blake to be Capt. vice War- 
Smith to be Lieut. vice 

. F. ut. v 
"Blake do. 
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25 Wm. murch. 

Lt. Gen. Sir B. S C. 8B, from 
ie Brg. tobe Colonel, vice Sir G. 
Osborn, 2d July 
41 Lieut. T, Mackrell to be Capt. vice Bt. 


Lt. Col. Johnston, dead Lith June 

’ Ensign G. Dunievie to be Lieut, vice 
Mackrell do. 


4 Lt. Col, Cheyne’s tment ante- 
7 dated to the 25d Sept, 1815, 
50 Ensign 1). Bateman to be Liewt. viec 


Swayne, dead 25th June 1818, 
Gent. Cadet G. Flude to be Ensign, vice 
Bateman do. 
52 Ensign J. Bentham, from 57 F. to be 


Brevet Mayor Elli F. diff. 
apt. Smith, h, p. 
from 60 F. with Gapt..Cameron, 72 


— Yorke, from 15 F. with Brévet Mijor R. 


F, rec. aiff. with Capt. 
Chitty. Be F. 
72 F. rec. diff, ‘with Capt. 

Read, h, p. 12 F. 

—— ¢. Cox, from Tee. diff, with Capt. 
Husband, p. 

Shaw, ftom 1. R. with Capt. Pitz Ge- 
rald, h,'p. 5 I. R. 

Pigott, from 81 fee. diff. with Capt. Ar- 
naud, h. p. 1 F. 

Lieut. Plisk, from 1 Dr. G. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Blathwayt, h. p. 23 Dr. 

——— Sun otf, om 24 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Watson, h. p. 35 F. 

Theballier, «diff. with 


vice Hayes, ret. 81: ~-hieut. 


Capt. J. Doyle, from h. p. 47 F. we 
Capt. vice Somerset, Cape Corps do, 
Lieut. H. Munich, 

to be Lieut. vice Taylor, ‘ 
Ist Jan. 


2d Lieut. G. Minter, from 1 Ceylen” 
1 to be Lieut. vice Maclaine, kil- 
90 Lieut: Le Hunte, to be 
nJ. Ker to 
Le Hunte ted do. 


vice Campbell, prom. July 
Lieut. R. Arnold, from 10 
Capt. vice Rises, ret. 


eT 
96 Ensign G. Roch to be Lieut. h. 
99 


theserv 2d Apr. 
Rifle Brig. Maj Major-Gen. Sir J, Oswald, K, Cc. B. 


to be Colonel, vice Sir B. neer, 
40 


F. 
1 w. L R. G. Ledgi » froma h. 
Regt. to be aym, "vice 
18th June 
2 Robert Alpherts to be Ensign vice 
. cancelled 


do. 
1Ceyl. Reg. 2d Lieut. from h. p 3 Ceyl. 
ba tog be 2d view Minter, 
an. 
Stewart, from h. 1. 
to be Capt, vice Monk, 15 


Cape Corps. Capt. H. Somerset, from 72 
of Cav. 25th June 
Maidstone, Vet. Su , from Stall 
C. of ee Su 
Steed, h July 
Garrisons. Lt. Gen. Wm. Knollis to be Ut Gor. 
of St John’s, vice Elford, 4 


Tenant, h 
~— ie Cox, from 46 F. with Lieut. Prior, h. 
wrt avis, from 47 F. with Lieut. Watts, 4 


—— 72 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Jervis, h. p. , 
— James, from 735 diff. with Lieut. 
Schonfeldt, h. p. Cape R 
—— Eastwood, from 75 F. Lieut. Thisitle- 
ton, h. p. 5 Ceylon Regt. 
from 2 Ceylon Regt. with Lieut. i 
5 Ce 
totdee, from 83 F. with Liett, Millar, h. 
Pp 
Perry, from 30 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
_ Craigie F. 
i‘Donald, from 58 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
D, ‘Donald, from. 92 F, rec. diff. with 
‘Lieut. Sinclair, 


Theat from W. L. Rang. with Lieut. 
“Ramsay, h. p. 15 Dr. 

——+ Wallace, from 7 F. ree. diff. with. Lieut. 
Brownlow, p. 

—— Brock, fiom 32 F, rec. diff, with Lieut. 
Crawford, h. p. Sicilian R Regt. 

parm 57 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Ha 
aiken, from 67 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Lecky, h. pi 45 PF. 
pape i from 80 F. ree. aiff. with Lieut. 
Wolse 
——— Ar 88 Fr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Lica, Wombwell from 1 Life Gds. 
with Lieut. Wom 72 F. 


Moseley, from 4. D2/G . with Ensign and 
Lt. Jacob, 1 F. G. 


Drew, from 78 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
Macleod, h 

from 64.F,,.with Emsign Car- 

"Fearon, trom 38. with Ensign Clarke, 

——— Thomas, from 35 F. rec. diff, with Ensign 


Satterthwaite, h. 45 
rec. diff. with Ensign 


F. 


WLR” 


4 


| 
; 
Lieut. viee Driseall, removed from 
1) 
sign Brett, from 15 F. with Ensign Blair, 51 
J 
Capt. W. Boycraft to be Adj. of Chel. 
Hosp. vice Acklom superannu- 
Lyons to be Surg. to the 
| 1ith do. 
amie. Sure. 8. Butd, D. from 61 
| F. tobe Surg. to the Forces, vice 
ae Hosp. T. to 
Brevet Colonel Rainsford, from 19 F. with Lieut. seein 


if 
4 


Warburton, 24 F. 
Lahrbusch, 60 F. SOF. 15th June 
Officers ee late operationsim (ile in action) 75 
Lieut. 22 Dr. Weiss, late 5 Line G. L. 
Ensign N , 65 F. ' Paymaster Russeil, Leeds Dist. 
Deaths. Surg. Crake, 67 F, 12th Jan. 1818, 
re Muston, So. Line. Mil... 3d June 1818, 
29th June 1818. Miscellaneous. 


Lieut.-Col. M‘Nabb, 19 F. 4th Jan. 1818. 
——-- Johnston, 44 F. 5th June 1818, Griffith, Mate at Trinidad 22d Apr. 1818. 
A. Baron Linsingen, late 2 Hussars, Rev. Geo. POR, 


K.G. 12th Dec. 1817. Bruns May 1818. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tue month of July set in with dry weather, the maximum temperature gradually 
increasing from 64 to 72. Between the 6th and 9th, there fell about nine-tenths of an 
inch, the temperature at the same time diminishing. After the 12th, the temperature again 
increased gradually, till on the 17th the thermometer stood at 805. This great eleva- 


tion was soon ‘succeeded by rain, which cooled the atmosphere. Between the 19th and — 


23d, there fell about seven-tenths; the thermometer in the meantime scarcely ever 
reaching 70. The 24th and 25th were dry and warm, the highest being 76... On the 
26th it rained heavily, and continued to do so more or less every day till the end of the 
month. During these six days the quantit. of rain amounted to about two inches and 
two-tenths. On the whole, the month has been warm and wet. The mean tempera- 
ture is about 4 degrees higher than the same month last year, and the rain three quar- 
ters of an inch more. The barometer and hygrometer have also stood higher, and the 
former has been more steady. Crops of every kind were much improved by the rain in 
the early part of the month, but a good deal injured by the heavy falls towards the end. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 


Perth, Latitude 56°25’, Elevation 185 feet. 
THERMOMETER... Degrees. 


} 


THERMOMETER. Degrees. 


+ 10A.Meand 16P.M. 59.7 | Lowest ditto, 
4-daily observations, 60.0 Highest lO P.M. 
Whole range of Thermometer, . . . 509.5 Lowest ditto, oath 
of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 64). 29.867] Lowest ditto, 
@ 10 P M. (temp. of mer, 64) 29. Highest.10 P.M... lath, 30250 
Whole range of Barometer," | range ik 34 
dally ditto, Least ditto, Ath, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


t o'clock in the morning, and eight 
Py de twice every “3 at eigh @gnt 
N. B.— Tae ations ate mm the evening. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tur harvest this season is at least a month earlier than in the last two years. aD’ 
must be greatly more productive, though the crops are not, in general, so weighty 2: w: 
have seen them. In the south of England reaping began, in a few instances, alincs' 
month ago. but there, the rains having come too late to benefit the corn plants that we: 
then nearly ripe, the produce is reported to be in many instances very deficient, particu- 
larly that of the spring-sown crops. ‘The later harvest of Scotland, of which the labou- 
are about to become general, promises to be more abundant, and to be equal to an avi- 
rage of good years, certainly not more, as the newspapers, according to custom, have u- 
ready prolaiined. There is no complaint from any quarter of disease among the whea-. 
which, if got up while this fine weather continues, cannot fail to be of excellent quality. 
Barley is, perhaps, very generally an inferior crop, and probably the only one that ic =. 
if we extend our view over both divisions of the Island, and all the varieties of soil. Tur- 
nips and petatoes, with few exceptions, arc good, and the latter, from their culture hav- 
ing been much extended of late, must be plentiful, cheap, and will, in all probability. in 
this carly seaton, be fully ripencd, and got up without the injury to which they are o'- 
ten exposed from frost. The orchards have seldom alae a larger roduce : apples, 
im particular, are very abundant. The hep plantations will not make wt a return 2s ¥& 
once expected, in some places not hglf that of a good year. Clover seeds are rather u»- 
promising, and, what is more to be regretted, the seeds sown with the grain last spring 
sectn to have failed in many mstances, which must derange the regular system of 1™- 
nagement for some 


years to come. There has been no great fluctuation in the corn mar- 
kets for some weeks; the prices for the six w 


eeks preceding the 1ith imstant, by 
Importation 18 regulater'. four weeks of which are given tables subjoined, still 
so high as to keep the ports open. Live stock, which had-risen to nearly the highest wer 
= mm cach part of ron has been less in demand and somewhat lower of lat. 
» we believe, so more money, Southdown having brought 3s., Leicest’’ 
Cheviot Is 6d., and Blackfaced nearly ls. per August. 
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pee |Bolby Peck Botts. Peck. | 
79) 19135 — mis 2% 2 4 367 1 8 76 13 S 
ing. 54232 — ,22 2H 2s Au 568 17 SS 5 
Haddington. 
D th. 
isl Jats | Pease. || Beans 19ts. 
‘Botis. | Prices, | Av. por. ! 4 Per Boll, | Pes Ber. 
July 17 615 | 26 45 O 332 20 295 Jaly Ae 
649) 26 11 0 | 35 6 29 wim » > 
517} 22 42 O 33 $ [35 99 P29 P24 28 27250 260 18 
London. 
| Wheat. | itve. | Barley. = SUID. far, 
per qr. Fd &Pol Potat.] Pigeon. Tick. Soiling.| Grey.] Fine.| 2d. | Loaf. 
July 139635 97]1050] 40 581354 47 46 72555 65755 6650 57/75 SO 
2458 99171050140 58 38°56 417062 84160 891 55 SO 14 
27155 S871 50) 40 38 2 SZ 6) 50] 55 660 T5 
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J 5 465 8 50 156 65 | 68 54185 45,57 42 
991354445 id 50 56 68 | 63 154 4855 
m9617 49453 41160 7 46 8) GF ing 4 36 40 
Aug. 4193 12 42 4 3 7 50 58 JO | GS #2459 
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All England and Wales. Mirttime Districts. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLoNtaL Propuce.—Sugars.—The price of Muscovades started 2s. about the 
middle of July, but they have since declined to their former prices. Refined goods 
are in considerable request, but, on account of more supplies, they rather look down- 
wards. Lumps are in request for shipping to the Baltic. Yesterday, 14,808 bags 
East India descriptions went off about the prices of the former sale. Coffve has ex. 
perienced much fluctuation since our last. From the 12th to the 21st July, prices rose 
about 26s. per ewt., but have since declined about 12s. A public sale this forenoon, 
consisting of 233 casks, 13 bags, chiefly of Jamaica coffee, went off with great briskness, 
good ordinary selling at 145s. and 145s. 6d., fine ordinary 146s., very ordinary 130s. 
Cotton —The purchases last week were, 1300 Pernams, 2s. Id. to 2s. 13d. ; 100 Maran- 
hams, 2s. ; 36 Boweds, 2d. to 214d. ; a few Orleans, 21id. ; Demeraras, 234d. to 2s. ; 
42 Barbadoes, 21 }d. to 229d. ; a few Montserrats, 20}d. ; Surinams, 2s. Ofd. to 2s. 14d. ; 
74 Laguiras, 19d. Rum.—There have been considerable purchases of rum since our 
last, chiefly on speculation for shipping. This forenoon, 200 puncheons Leewards, 2 per 
cent. under proot, were sold at 3s 2d. T'obacco.—There have been of late considerable 
purchases, and, as the stock is trivial, the prices are advancing about O$d. to Id. per 
pound. Virginia (Richmond inspection) has been sold at 72s, Oils.—Prices of oil in 
London are nearly nominal, and the purchases are confined to small parcels for imme- 
diate use. Greenland cargoes for arrival have been sold a shade lower. South Sea oil 
has also declined _ Little variation in seed oils. 

EvuRoPEAN Propuce.—Hemp, Flav, and Tallow.—The prices of tallow have ra- 
ther given way, and the demand at the reduction continues limited. Hemp and flax are 
without variation, but holders of the former anticipate an improvement, on account of 
considerable purchases made in St Petersburgh for the American Government. Brandy 
and Geneva.—A public sale of brandy was brought forward last week, and went off much 
higher than was expected ; it consisted of 98 puncheons. The best Cogniac sold 8s. 4d. 
to #s. Sd., remainder 7s. 9d. to 8s. dd. There is little doing in Geneva; the prices re- 
main the same. 

The trade of Liverpool is now in the most prosperousstate. The value of exports from 
that port between 5th April and 5th July 1818, exceeds that of the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year by more than L. 550,000. The business of the custom-house is so 
much increased, that we are told application has been made to the Commissioners for 
several additional clerks. —August 11. 

The cotton-spinning in Glasgow, which, for a good many months, has been compara- 
tively flat, has acquired an uncommon activity within these few weeks. About six 
months’ stock of yarn formerly in hand is now bought up, principally by English mer- 
chants Cotton-spinners in Glasgow, who are steady and active, are making from L. 3, 
ids to L. 4, Ws. a fortnight, but they have to pay a small sum for their piecer’s wages. 
—Aucust 1. 

Cow se of Exchange, London, August 11._-Amsterdam, 37 : 2 B. 2 U. Ditto at sight, 
36: 8 Rotterdam, 11: 9:2U. Antwerp, 11:12 Ex. M. Agio of the Bank on 
Holland, 2. Hamburgh, $4: 6:24 U. Altona, 34: 7:24 U. Paris, 3 days sight, 
24:35 U. Bourdeaux, 24:55. Frankfort on the Maine, 143} Ex. M. Madrid, 39 
effect. Cadiz, 30 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 51}. Genoa, 47. Lisbon. 58}. 
Rw Janeiro, 68 Dublin, 104. per cent. Cork, 10}. . 

Prices of Gold and Silver per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, L.4: 1:6. Foreign 
in bars, L.4: 1:6. New doubloons, L.4: 0:0. New dollars, L.0: 5: 53. 
Silver in bars, standard, L. 0: 5: 5. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork, or Dublin, 
12s. 8d.— Belfast, 15s. 9d—Hamburgh, 12s. 8d.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s. 
Greenland out and home, 34 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from July V5 to August 11, 1818. 


loth.) July 22d. uly 29th.| Aug. Sth. |Aug. 11th. 
Bank stock, . —_— 277 276 276 
3 per cent. reduced... 78} 78} 
3 per cent. consols, 775 774 77} 773 
3} per cent fnew. ) 88 88 
4 per cent. consols, 97 | 974 97 97 i 
5 per cent. navy annuities 106! 1063 1052 10 
India stock, —-| 233 232° | 2334] 
—— bonds, . 90pr. 2pr. 92pr. 
21 22pr.) 19 20pr| 19 2ipr| 18 19pr. 
Consols for acct. 793 79 77} 77} 77 
French 5 per cents. | 90c.! 76fr. 35c.! 77 tr. 76fr. 77fr. Oc. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Ava. 


TEA, Bohea, per Ib. « « 
Souchong, . 

Sucar, Juse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, 
Fine and very fine, . 

Brazil, Brown, . 4 

Refined, Double Loaves, . « 

Powder ditto, . . .. 
Single ditto, 
Small Lumps, 
Crushed Lumps, . « 
Mo.asseEs, British, . .. 
Jamuica, 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, . 
Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 

Sit Domingo, . 

PiIMENTO (in Bond), .. . 

SriritsJam. Rum 160.P. 

Geneva, « 
Aqua, « « 
Vines, Clar. Ist Growths, 
Portugal Red, . . 
Spanish White, . . 
Teneriffe. . .. 
locwoop, Jamaica, . 
Honduras, . . .. 
Campeachy, . .. 
Frstic, Jamaica, .. . 
Bich. 
Caraccas fine, 
Amer. Pine, . . 
Ditto Oak, . . « 
Honduras Mahogany, 
Ta, American, . . . 
Archangel, . « 
Tarow, Rus. Yel Candle, 
lome melted, . . 
Herp, Riga Rhine,.. . 
Persburgh Clean. . 
Fia, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 
lutch, . . 
Mat, Archangel, . . 
Bristes, Peters. Firsts, 
ASHI, Petersburgh Pearl, 


Mntreal ditto, . 

2 
O1L., ‘hale, 

° 


Towaco, Virg. fine, . . 
inferior, . . 
Corros, Beweil Georgia, 
Sea land, fine, . 


LEITH. 
@— | 
80 
150 155 
124 126 
120 122 
116 118 
ll4 
6 
40 
138 148 
130 140 
142 149 
143 148 
— 
3s 8d 3 10 
10 
335d 
7 8 9 
59 54 
43 54 
34 55 
30 35 
60 70 
£9 9 
10 
1010 — 
12 
15 
9s Gd Ll G6 
2s 2 
45 46 
1 4 1 8d 
23 24 
77 78 
77 78 
43 
47 _ 
76 77 
60 120 
56 61 
100 
150 160 
50 
57 
50 52 
35 
54 (p.brl.)— 
94 103 
7h & 
- 


GLASGOW. | 
| 78 81 
116 
110 112 
| 66 67 
33. & 
136 146 
il 
815 90 
88 90 
10 10 
86 9 6 
10 1 8 
80 82 
51 
50 5] 
6 57 
48 50 
33 
11} 
9 
19 110 
310 4 0 
20 2 3 
22k 
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Lonpoy. 
2s 74d 2s 8 
3132 
310 4 0 
i7 79 
85 91 
41 44 
52 65 
1 3db)15 
37-38 
142 
156 «160 
3s Gd 5s Gd 
86 10 6 
3436 
35 0 60 0 
48 0 56 0 
25 0 6 3 
58 65 
£75 £1 7 
710 715 
£UL 0 
10s 6d 1s Od} 
Is 3d 6 
19 G 
21 
7 per 
49 a 
48 
78 80 
6b 80 
105 
56 
52 
36 
lid 
7 
26 3 6 
110 2 3 
2 14 
lil 2 90 


LIVERPOOL, 
70 78 
90 94 
40 52 
53 63 
i2 126 
125 128 
114 120 
70 2 
4) om 
140 146 
158 160 
130 140 
142 149 
143 148 
104 ll 
35 3 10 
8 0 8 §& 
810 8615 
91010 0 
‘0 012 0 
141015 
146 180 
166 170 
§2 
48 50 
55 
44 
37 38 
37 
9 O 
0 7 pet 
| 8. 
363 8 
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ALPHABETICAL List of BANKRUPTCIES, announced in July 1818, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ashworth, A. Stansfield, York, fustian manufac- 
tures 

Ashworth, J. Manchester, grocer 

Armitage, W. senior, Thorne, York, mariner 

Abbot, 8. New Court, Lonion, merchant 

Alcock, E. \itherstone, Warwick, hat-manufac- 
turer 

Rarton, '. London, dress-maker 

Ball, J. London, straw-hat-manufacturer 

Burt, J. Wapping, London, common-brewer 

Baron, M. Collford, Gloucester, scrivener 

Blore, R. Lon. stone-mason 

Booth. W. G., and R. Durham. 

Barlow, J. Blackburn, Lancaster, bookbinder 

Cooke, T., M. E. Srennan, London, dealers 

musical ins'ruments 

Cleeg, Manchester, timber-merchant 

Cuncliffe, R. Astley. Lancaster, shopkeeper 

Colebourne, 1. Loudon, fish-salesman 

Coward, T. U]verston, Lancaster, miller 

Dawson, W. Wetterby, York, innkeeper 

Ford, London, builder 

Gibbs, J. London, tea-dealer 

Godwin, E. Middlesex, cheesemonger, &c. 

Hatingham, M. Londen, harness-maker 

Hall, M. and T. Kingston-upon-Hull, woollen- 
drapers 

Morn), T. Cornhill, London, stock-broker 

Ji . J. Cambridge, cabinet-imaker 

Knight, R. Saddleworth, York, clothier 

bin oars, W. Tetsworth, Oxford, uinkeeper 


Lippeat, W. Kenicot, Somerset, tallow-chandler 

Lee, R. London, underwriter 

Molly, J. B. Hawkchurch, Dorset, baker 

Oakley, G., & J. Evans, Middlesex, upholders, &e, 

Oliver, J. R. Blac) heath, Kent, mai iner 

Pritchard, J. Whitechapel, Middlesex, cooper 

Phillips, T. Haking, Pembroke, mrerchant 

Pearson, J. W. London, dentist 

Reeves, J. Hornblotton, Somerset, victualler 

Rudge, W. Fitzroy Square, Middlesex, horse- 
dealer 

Rowbotham, J. Butley, Chester, timber-dealer 

Runford, J. London, tripe-man 

Seldon, D. Liverpool, merchant 

Stevens, J. Colebrooke, Devon, maltster 

Sherry, J. Romsey, Southarnpton, hatter 

Todd, J., and ‘T. Wright, London, haberdashers 

Tickell, J. Crosthwaite, Cumberland, broker 

Tomlinson, W. Nottingham, haberdasher 

Taylor, J. Liverpool, chemist and druggist 

Tomlin, J. Middlesex, bricklayer 

Tomlin, J. London, bricklayer 

Taylor, J. Lewisham, linen-draper 

Watkin, J. and W., and R. Careless, London, 
warelhousemen 

= T. George Street, Middlesex, haber- 
aasher 

West, IT’. Manchester, builder 

Wheeler, S. A. Birmingham, merchant 

Wright, R. Liverpool, merehant 

Walcot, T. Porsea, Hants, linen-draper. 


List of Scorcmu Bankrupreies, announced in July 1815, 
extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Anderson, G. Edinburgh, upholsterer and auc- 
hhoneer 

Avi utd Meiklejohn, Inverkeithing, merchants 

Dune, W. Firhill, grain and eattle<icaler 

Hamilton, W. Glascow, grocer 

He «it, W. grocer 

Muirhead, T., and Company, Greenhead, bleach- 
ers 

Seott, J., and A. Muir, Monkland Canal Bason, 
coal-merchan 

Smith, T. Glasgow, grocer an’ spirit«lealer 

Wilson, J. Knowhead, merchant, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Amot, G. Leith, merchant; by G. Brodie, mer- 
ehant there, 3d august 


| The List of Births has been necessarily postponed till next Number.) 


_ MARRIAGES. 

March 20. At Buenos Ayres, Thomas 
amare Esq. merchant, to Miss Harriott Ken- 

Juve 1. Atthe house of the British Am- 
bassador, Paris, John Macpherson, Esq. 
el. est son of Charles Macpherson, Esq. late 
Inspoctor Goveral of Barracks for North 
Britain, to Marian Cotelle, daughter of 
Join Addison, Esq. Chief Remdent of 
Bauleah, Bengal. 

8. At Langside, Patrick Murray, Esq. 
writer in Glasgow, to Frances, only daugh- 
Alexander Macgrigor, Esq. writer 


& At Glasgow, David Wilkie, Isq. 
writer, Glasgow, to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of J hn Birnie, Usq. builder. 


— At Glasgow, Mr Walter Blackwood, 


fortune, but good family. 


of Adam ite, Esq. merchaythere. 


Arthur, J. Glasgow, late vintner, now builder; 
by J. Ker, accountant there, 24th August | 
Hall, the Rev J. Edinburgh by W. S. Moncriet!’ 
there, 19th August 

Mather, J. Edinburgh, hatter; by P. Morton 
grocer there, 19th August 

Nicoll, G. tenant at Nevew Forfarshire: by J 
Miller, junior, writer in Cupar Angus, 6th -\v 

ust 

Row, J. Inverness, coal and wood merchant ; 
Anderson and Shepherd, solicitors there, 27¢ 
August 

Scott, Burt, and Company, Kileconquhar, 
ners; by W. Inglis, tenant in Ardross, 2) 
August 

Smith, A. Ayr, writer, &e.; by J. Morton, wri’ 
there, 6th August 

Turnbull, T. Edinburgh, printer; by J. Gre, 
accountant there, 25th August. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


merchant, Glasgow, to Miss Ma 
eldest daughter of Mr Andrew G: 
manufacturer there. 


22. In the parish church of Spel 


Miss Catharine Corbett Barnes, 
Bryanstone Strect,—a young lady 


— At Paisley, Thomas White, 
Sawrstown, parish of Sorn, Ayr 
Miss Eliza Macfarlane, third = 
Mr James Macfarlane, Paisley. { 

29. Lerd George Lennox, t¢ Louisa 
Fredeia, daughter of the Honowgle John 
Rodney, and grand-daughter ofthe Earl 
of Aldborough. hj 

Alexander, Spence, Esq, perchant, 
Leith, to Miss Catharine Whiy daughter 
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30. Robert Christie, Esq. accountant, George Jocelyn, and niece to the Ea:! of 


Edinburgh, to Isabella, daughter of Mr 
George Hewat, Grizzlefield, Berwickshire. 

July 2. At St George’s Church, Hano- 
ver Square, London, Peter Langford 
Brooke, Esq. of Mere Hall, Cheshire, to 
Elizabeth Sophia Rowley, eldest daughter 
of Admiral Sir Charles Rowley. 

4. At the Holy Trinity, Coventry, War- 
wickshire. George Gordon Smith, Esq. late 
of the 9th Lancers, to Marianne, Baroness 
de Daubrawa, widow of the late Baron de 
Daubrawa, of the Portuguese Legion and 
3d Dragoon Guards. 

6. At Campbeltown, Captain D. Mac- 
larty of Greenock, to Miss Mary Johnston, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr Robert 
Johnston of Campbeltown. 

— At Fruitfield, James Clelland, Esq. 
of Ravenshall, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of William Mack of Fruittield, 
I'sq. attorney-at-law. 

At Wooden, Captain Thomas Ilood 
of the 75th Regiment, eldest son of ‘Tho- 
mas Hood of Hardacres, to Rebecca, eldest 
daughter of Robert Walker of Wooden. 

9. At Goodochill, the Rev. George Hill, 
minister, Shotisburn, to Margaret, only 
daughter of James Marshall, Esq. of 
Goodochill. 

13. Lord James Stuart, brother to the 
eee of Bute, to Miss Tighe, only 
caughter of the late W. Tighe, Esq. of 
Woodstock, in the county of Kilkenny, 
and formerly member for the county of 
Wicklow. 

14. At Greenock, Robert Henshaw, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Isabella, daughter 
of he late John Buchanan, Esq. of Green- 
ock. 

— At Dundee, the Rev. John Shaw of 
Bracadale, in the Isle of Skye, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Malcolm Col- 
quhoun of Dundee. 

21. At Ayston, Lord Viscount Cranley, 
eldest son of the Earl of Onslow, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of George Fluyder, Esq. 
M. P. of Ayston, in the county of Rut- 
land. 


— At Edinburgh, Robert Filson, Esq. 
Madras Medical Establishment, to Maria 
Euphemia, only daughter of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Flint, 25th Regiment. 

— At Culter, John Gibson junior, Esq. 
W. S. to Catharine, third daughter of John 
Dickson of Kilbucho, Esq. advocate. 

23. Captain Crawford, only son of Sir 
James Crawford, to Lady Barbara Coven- 
try, fourth daughter of the Earl of Coven- 
try. 

— At Ballachroan, John Macintosh, 
Esq. of Holm, to Jessie, youngest daugh- 
ter of Bailie Donald Macpherson, {nver- 
ness. 

28. At Dublin, Walter Steele, sq. of 
Monalty, county of Monaghan, to Maria 
Sophia, fourth Janghter of the Inte Hon. 


Roden. 

28. At Leith, the Rev. James Beckwith, 
to Miss Cumming, daughter of Mr Cum- 
ming, late Royal Veterans. 

2% At London, the Margnis of Bute, to 
the Lady Maria North, eldest daughter to 
the late (:corge Earl of Guilford. 

‘August 3 At North Berwick Lodge, 
Major Madox, of the Gta Inniskiillen rae 
goons, to Miss Williams. 

— At Banff, Captain John Charles Grif- 
fiths, of the 94th Regiment, to Miss Fliza- 
beth Blane, daughter of the late Lieute- 
nant-Coloncl Robert Blane of Springfield. 

4. At Muircote, near Aoa, Alexander 
Dewar, Esq. M. D. to Margaret Rosamond 
Geddes, fourth daughter of William Ged- 
des, Esq. 

— At Glasgow, John Stanley Carr, Esq. 
of his Majesty's 24th Regiment of Foot, te 
Johanna, daughter ef the late John Wal- 
lace, sq. of Kelly. 

Lately, At Ediaburgh, Elias Cathcarts 
Esq. younger of Alloway, to Miss Janet 
Dunlop, only daughter of the late Robert 
Dunlop, Esq. of Clober. 

At Seymour Hul, ‘aptain Robert Win- 
chester, 02 Highlanders, to Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Robert Johnstone, Esq. Seymour 
Hill. 

DEATIIS. 

April 26. At Rio de Janeiro, aged 62, 
Commodore John Douglas, in the service 
of his Majesty the King of Portugal, arid 
Master andgCommander, R. N. 

Nov. 20. “At Calcutta, David Thriep- 
land, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for that city, and son of the late 
Sir Stuart Thriepland of Fingask, Bart. 

June |. At Campie House, David Milne, 
Esq. father of Rear-Admiral Sir David 
Milne, K. C. B. 

13. At Havannah, island of Cuba, of a 
fever caught in the discharge of his profes- 
sional duties, John Christie, M. D. of Glas- 
gow. 

14. On board his Majesty's ship Forth, 
upon the Halifax station, by the bursting 
of a blood-yessel, Lieutenant Alexander 
Yiome, R. N. in the 24th yed® of his age, 
—a deserving young officer, third son of 
the Earl of Marchmont. His confirmation 
as Lieutenant was announced at the Admi- 
ralty about the same time that Admiral Sir 
David Milne communicated to his friends 
the account of his untimely death. Lieu- 
tenant Home was six feet two inches in 
height, and the strongest man on board tlre 


— At Monymusk House, Miss Johanna 
Grant, youngest daughter of Sir Archibald 
Grant, Bart, 

1% At Pirn, in Peebles-shire, Miss 
beth Horsbrugh, daughter of Alexander 
Horsbrugh, Esq. of Horsbrngh, 
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19. At Lennel House, Patrick Brydone, 
F.sq. 

p. At Kirkmaiden, the Rev. Thomas 
Young, minister of that parish, in the 66th 
year of his age, and 17th of his ministry. 

20. At Largs, Mrs M:Dermit, relict of 
the late Rev. John M‘Dermit, Fergushill, 
minister of Straiton. 

— At Horncliff, Alexander Home, Esq. 
formerly of Bassendean. - 

— Hedewig Elizabeth Charlotte, Queen 
Dowager of Sweden and Norway. 

21. At Jedburgh, Major John Mur- 
ray, of the 20th regiment of infantry, in the 
37th year of his age. 

— At Dundee, in the 24th year of his 
age, Mr Thomas Reid, merchant. 

— Mrs Macnamara, relict of the late 
John Macnamara, Esq. of St Christopher's, 
and mother to the present Lady Crans- 
toun. 

22. At Eaglesham, Hugh Montgomery, 
Esq. of Bogton, aged 87 years. 

23. At Forfar, Mr John Mann, writer 
there. 

25. At Oreston, near Plymouth, in his 
80th year, Lieutenant John Burrows, of 
the Royal Navy, in which he served 64 
years, 56 of which were as a Lieutenant. 
Excepting three in Greenwich Hospital, he 
ae oldest in the Lieutenants’ list, and 
preferred continuing so, though twice of- 
fered the rank of a Master and « ommander. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Johnstone, 
writer. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. Allan Mac- 
lean, 79th regiment, eldest son of Mr D. 
Maclean, W. 5. 

26. At Rosehill, near Manchester, Adam 
Murray, Esq. in his 52d year. 

— At Roxburgh manse, Mrs Bell, wife 
of the Rev. Andrew Bell, aged 63 years. 

—- At Cumbernauld, the Rev. George 
Hill, in the 68th year of his age, and 37th 
ef bis ministry. 

28. At Stoke Newington, Mr Janes 
Grahame, youngest daughter of the late 
John Robley, Esq. and wife of James 
Grehame, Esq. of Edinburgh. 

20. At Birgham Cottage, aged 90 years, 
Mrs Christian Bell, relict of the late Rev. 
Adam Murray of Eccles. 

— At Lynn Regis, Norfolk, in the 42d 
year of his age, Gavin Mitchell, son of the 
deceased Dr Gavin Mitchell, minister of 
Kinellar. 

— At Chicksands Priory, Bedfordshire, 
in the 77th year of his age, Sir George Os- 
borne, Bart. a Generel in the Army, and 
Colonel of the 40th regiment of foot. 

July 1. At Greenock, Thomas Bisset, 


Deputy Assistant Commi veneral. 
2. William M*‘Craken, Esq. of Loch-. 
vale, writer in Dumfries. 


_ first husband. 


CAug. 1818. 


3. At Sand-lodge, Shetland, Mrs Bruce 
of Sumburgh, mother of Mrs Admiral Fra- 


ser. 

4. At Wardhouse, near Montrose, Mr 
David Jolly, in his 80th year. 

— At his house, Hampton Court Green, 
Francis Thomas Fitzmaurice, Earl of 
Kerry. 

6. At Mrs Elizabeth Bruce, 
eldest daughter of the late David Bruce of 
Kinnaird, 

— At Cobham Park, Surry, Harvey 
Christian Combe, Esq. many years Alder- 
man and Representative of the city of Lon- 
don in Parliament. 

— At London, the Right Hon. Lady 
Elizabeth Richardson, wife of Francis Ri- 
chardson, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service, 


and youngest daughter of the late Har), 


Winterton. 

— At Curreath, Ayrshire, Miss Mary 
Campbell of Curreath. 

— At Sunning-hill, Berks, Lady Lind- 
say, widow of General Sir David Lindsay, 
Bart. 

— At Preston Grange,’ the Countess of 
Hyndford 

— Thomas Brown, Esq. of Johnston- 
burn, East Lothian, aged 82. 

8. At Linlithgow, Alexander Learmonth, 
Esq. of Crossflatts. 

— At Falkirk, Mrs Marion Meck, re- 
lict of the late Dr Corbett, physician there. 

— At Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, Lieute- 
nant-General William Simson of Pitcorthy. 

9. In London, Mrs Drummond, relict 
of George Drummond, Esq. 

- 10. At Springhill, thomas Nesbit, Esq. 
of Mersington. 

— At Coolmine, Alexander Kirkpatrick, 
Esq. Alderman of the city of Dublin. 

ll. At Stewartfield, 
eldest daughter of James. #lliot, Esq. 
younger of Woollie. 4 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ma.~ Mans- 
field, wife of William Mackena >, 
writer to the signet. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Hamilton Macfar- 
lane, merchant. 

— At London, in uence of burst- 
ing a blood-vessel, Mr John Leddingham, 
son of the late Mr George Leddingham, 
merchant, Leith. 

14. At Leith, Alexander Shirreff, Esq- 
merchant there, aged 68. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Con- 
no wife of Robert Cadell, Esq. book- 
seller. 

17. Ac Lisburn, Irckand, Edward M’- 
Givern, aged 114. He was sensible and 
accurate the day before he died ; his wife is 
still living and healthy, in Lisburn, aged 
109; she is his first wife, and he was her 
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